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GOWN AND TOWN ROWS AT OXFORD AND THEIR HISTORICAL 
SIGNIFICANCE. 


Few spectators who have witnessed 
a Gown and Town riot at Oxford : 
few, perhaps, of the gownsmen, still 
fewer of the townsmen, have ever 
regarded it in the light of an im- 
ogre historical testimony. It will 
é our endeavour to show that as 
such it may be regarded; that its 
lineage may be traced up to one of 
the oldest struggles of the English 
towns after municipal freedom. 

It is one of the most extraordinary 
phases of European history, that 
nearly at the same time, in various 
countries, and without any intercom- 
munication between them, nor be- 
tween the towns of each country, but 
almost simultaneously, the struggle 
after emancipation from the fetters 
of feudalism was carried on. 

Under the feudal system the Town 
was in subjection to the baron. Two 
factors made up the emancipation of 
the towns. he one consisted of 
concessions, gradually wrung either 
for services or other causes from the 
baron himself. The other was made 
up of charters of privileges granted 
to the citizens by the king, either in 
response to appeals made to him 
by them against the tyranny of the 
baron, or in return for services ren- 
dered to the kings in their feuds with 
the barons. 


The tyrannous exactions of the 
barons are proverbial: if they were 
idle and wanted diversion, or if they 
were preparing for an expedition and 
wanted money, nothing was more 
natural to the baron than to make 
an onslaught on the poor citizens, 
and clear them of their riches and 
goods. In the period of their ex- 
treme power they quartered them- 
selves on the honest burghers when 
travelling, feasted and rioted at their 
expense, and the first symptom of 
rebellion on the one side, aa of con- 
cession on the other, was the vigor- 
ous resistance of the citizens to this 
practice, and their determined and 
successful exaction of pay for the 
accommodation of the visitor and 
his retainers. 

The sufferings which the towns 
had to endure from these barons may 
be illustrated more effectually by a 
slight episode ; the value of which 
as an illustration will atone for the 
digression, more especially as this 
very man had charge of Oxford com- 
mitted to him by John, during his 
disputes with the barons.* 

At the very period we are about to 
treat, the reign of John (circa 1212) 
there lived in England one Fulke de 
Breant, anative of Neustria, and, as 
Matthew Paris says ortu spurius. 





* See “‘ Wood’s Annals ad Ann.” 1216. 
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He was noted for his insolence, and, 
according to the authority above 
quoted, was equally ready to pillage 
a town, violate a church, or commit 
any crime necessary to procure plun- 
der or satisfy revenge. He soon at- 
tracted the attention of John, who 
first made him one of the guardians 
of the Welsh border, to protect the 
adjoining counties against the in- 
cursions of the Welsh. Then the 
king gave him the Castle of Bedford 
1215) and the hand of a noble lady, 

argaret de Rapariis, with all her 
possessions. Two years afterwards 
(1217) he began his career. In the 
twilight of.a certain day a band of 
armed men marched into the city of 
St. Albans, seized upon the women 
and children, spoiled the city, and 
slew one of the abbot’s servants in 
the vicinity of the church of St. 
Alban. The leader of this armed 
band was Fulke de Breant, who, in 
the hour of triumph, demanded of 
the abbot 100 pounds weight of 
silver, threatening if it were not sent 
to him he would burn down the city. 
The poor abbot was compelled to 
pay the money, and Fulke marched 
with his spoil and the captives back 
to his castle. 

From some cause a fit of penitence 
came over him, and at the suggestion 
of his wife, he underwent penance 
for the deed of violence in the church 
of St. Alban. He submitted with 
the most Christian patience, was 
flogged by the monks ; but to their 
great disappointment, after he had 
received absolution, he not only de- 
clined to restore anything, but gave 
them nothing, though they crowded 
around the door at his departure. 

He must have soon lapsed into his 
old ways, for in 1224 we find that 
whilst the king was at the council 
held at Northampton to treat con- 
cerning the French poems and 
other matters, Fulke, for some 
irregularity, was sentenced to pay a 
heavy fine. 

As soon as he heard of it he sum- 
moned all his men, marched to Dun- 
stable, where three of the judges 
itinerant were holding their assize, 
with the intention of capturing them. 
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They were Martin Pateshulle, Thomas 
de Maletune, and Henry de Braibroc* 
but as they had already been informed 
of Fulke’s intentions, two of them 
managed to escape, but de Braibroc 
fell into his hands, and was carried 
off to the castle at Bedford. The 
king, by the advice of the council, 
immediately ordered siege to be 
laid to the stronghold of this un- 
ruly baron: a parley ensued, when 
William de Breant, brother of 
Fulke, replied that he would not 
yield the castle, as his brother was 
absent, and the siege went on until 
it fell to the king’s soldiers, who 
hanged them all. The end of it was 
that after useless intercessions by the 
friends of Fulke, he was exiled, and 
found his way to Rome, where he 
managed to make friends, who again | 
interceded with the king for his re- 
turn, but to no purpose ; at length he 
even procured an order from the Court 
of Rome to return to England, and 
to be reinstated in his wife’s posses- 
sions, but on his way Fulke was 
poisoned. “ Vitam flagitiosam in- 


Jectus veneno quod in pisce quodam et 


dabatur subito terminavit.” 

That man’s life was a type of many 
in those days, and with such the 
towns had to struggle for their 
liberty. 

In the thirteenth century this 
struggle went on, and towards its 
conclusion nearly all the principal 
towns in Europe had procured their 
emancipation, and assumed their self- 
government. But with the University 
towns this advance towards muni- 
cipal liberty was checked: the in- 
terests of the Universities interfered 
with those of the burghers, who were 
compelled to succumb. How this 
affected Oxford we shall now show. 

The survey of the lands of the 
kingdom was finished, in all proba- 
bility, in the year 1086 ; the time of 
its commencement is stated at 1080 
and 1083, the latter being the more 
probable date.t We shall give a 
summary of all that the “ Domesday 
Book” records about Oxford ; but we 
wish to remark that the fact of there 
being not the slightest mention of 
any University at Oxford in that 


* The decision of these judges are frequently quoted by Bracton in his “* Consuetud. Leg. 


ng.” 
+ Ellis’s Introduction to “ Domesday Book”—Note on Oxford. 
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document, justifies the conclusion we 
came to in a former paper, that the 
University, as such, did. not exist until 
the following century. 
There is no mention in “ Domesday 
Book,” under the heading Oxford, of 
the number of burghers of the city ; 
but it must have been a borough, for 
we find in the return for Bucking- 
hamshire, mention made of a_bur- 
gess of Oxford, and fifty years later, 
in a pipe roll of 1139, the burgesses 
of Oxford are spoken of.* 
The “Domesday Book” cites the 
condition of the cities and towns in 
the reign of Edward the Confessor, 
and then describes their condition at 
the time of the survey. 
Of Oxford we read that in the 
time of King Edward it rendered for 
toll and gable, and all other customs, 
twenty pounds and six sectaries of 
honey, and to the Earl Algar ten 
unds, besides the mill which he 
nad within the city. If the king 
went on an expedition twenty of the 
burgesses went with him for the rest, 
or they paid twenty pounds to the 
king that they might be free. At 
the period of the survey Oxford, it 
is said, paid sixty pounds in one tale 
of 20 pence to the ora. There were 
243 houses within and without the 
walls which paid geld, and 478 
besides, in such a state of dilapi- 
dation as to be unable to pay any- 
thing. This extraordinary condition 
of the town, two-thirds of the houses 
being waste, appears to confirm the 
statement of William of Malmesbury, 
which was repeated by Roger of 
Wendover, and Matthew Paris, that 
William besieged Oxford on his wa 
to York, in the year 1067, and took 
vengeance on the city for its obsti- 
nate resistance. t 

The record adds that the king had 
twenty mural mansions, which in the 
time of Edward belonged to Earl 
Algar. He had also one mansion 
belonging to Sciptone, another be- 
longing to Blockesham, a third to 
Riseberg, and two others to Twiford, 


in Buckinghamshire: one of these 
was waste. To the land held by Earl 
Albericus belonged one church and 
three mansions. Of these two be- 
longed to the church of St. Mary. 
hen follows a list of the names of 
the proprietors of manors to the 
number of 247, of which 102 were 


waste. 

The Abbot of St. Edward had one 
mansion belonging to Teutone. All 
the rural mansions in the time of 
Edward were free from every custom 
except repairing the wall. Alwin had 
one house there for repairing the 
wall, upon the condition that if the 
wall “while there be need be not re- 
paired by him who ought to do it, he 
shall make amends to the king of 40s., 
or lose his house.” All the burgesses 
of Oxford had in common, without 
the wall, pasture rendering 6s. 8d. 

Then follows a list of some of the 
customs of the county, fines for 
offences, &c., and one more entry oc- 
curst to the effect that Robert de 
Oilgi has 42 inhabited houses in Ox- 
ford, as well within the walls as 
without ; of these 16 pay geld and 
gable (geldam et gablam), the others 
pay neither, being unable through 
poverty. 

He has also 8 waste manors and 30 
acres of meadow land near the wall, 
and a mill of 10s.: the whole is 
worth £3, and is holden for one 
manor with the benefice of St. Peter. 

Robert de Oilgi is also mentioned 
in the list of proprietors already re- 
ferred to as having also “ 12 man- 
sions paying sixty-four pence, out of 
which 3 were waste.” 

This Robert de Oilgi, like many 
others of his countrymen, had not 
only received grants from William, 
but during the time between those 
grants and the taking the survey, had 
married an heiress, Aldith, the heiress 
of Wigod, Lord of Walingford.§ 

This is all that can be rts from 
the Domesday Book, but it is sufficient 
to show, upon comparison with other 
boroughs, that Oxford must have 





* “ History of Boroughs,” by Merryweather and Stephens. 

¢ There will always be a doubt about this passage (Will. Malms. de Gestis Reg. iii) 
from the fact that two of the MSS. of Matt. Paris, read ‘‘Oxoniam” as the city besieged, 
and three of William of Malmesbury read “ Exoniam,” and the siege of Exeter is recorded 
by several as having taken place in this year 1067, See Ellis's Introd. to Domes, Bk, 


“ Domesday Book,” p. 158, col. 2. 


Ellis ; Introd, to “‘ Domesday Book,” vol, I, 
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been in a tolerably flourishing state 
before the devastation which laid so 
many houses “vaste.” Even at the 
time of the survey it had more houses 
than Exeter, and almost as many as 
Ipswich. During the next half cen- 
tury it prospered, and, like man 
other boroughs, made strides towards 
emancipation. This municipal ad- 
vance also proves that the University 
could not have existed as such during 
those years, for when it comes into 
note we shall find that the march of 
the citizens towards their freedom is 
arrested. 

In the pipe roll of 1139, already 
alluded to, there is an entry that the 
tellarii or weavers of Oxford should 
render an account of one mark for 
their guild.* This is ten years before 
the advent of Vacarius (1149), the 
starting point of the University, yet 
we find this striking evidence of a 
rising commerce that the guilds 
were already being formed. 

The first great benefactor to Oxford 
was Henry I., who spent a great por- 
tion of his time at that city, and it is 


said gave it many privileges. We 
have, however, clear evidence of the 


good deeds of Henry IL., since we 
find that in the first year of the 
reign of John the burgesses of Oxford 
paid 200 marks for the confirmation 
of the liberties which they had in the 
time of Henry IL, which were the 
= as those of the citizens of Lon- 

on. 

In the reign of Henry III. there is 
a still greater advance. That mon- 
arch, in the thirteenth year of his 
reign (1228), confirmed all the privi- 
leges of the Oxford citizens, placing 
them on a footing with those of Lon- 
don, conferring upon them a mer- 
chant-guild, of which every person 
who traded in Oxford was obliged to 
become a member ; that the burgesses 
should be free of all toll; &c., like 
the citizens of London, with whom 
they were also allowed to trade, and 
whom they might consult on any 
commercial question. At this period 
also Oxford had not only a mayor, 
but bailiffs, and in the next reign the 
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mayor of Oxford was presented to 
the king.t 

From this we may glean that Ox- 
ford, as a city, was making rapid ad- 
vances towards municipal freedom, 
but her career was soon checked, as 
that power sprung up in her midst 
which has immortalized her in the 
history of philosophy and science, 
but which ruined her to all intents 
and purposes as a commercial city. 

The first step taken by the govern- 
ment to arrest her course, and to as- 
sert the new rights and claims of the 
great institution then consolidating 
itself in her midst, was taken in the 
— 1244, by Henry IIL, but events 
nad previously happened to pave the 
way for such a step. These events 
we must review, as they brought the 
question to a critical point, as to 
whether the University of Oxford 
and the city of Oxford should be 
ruled by the King of England, or by 
Bulls from Rome. 

In the year 1209, a woman was 
killed in Oxford by a scholar, whether 
accidentally or intentionally it is im- 
possible to tell ; but in any case the 
scholar fled, and the mayor and citi- 
zens were soon actively in search for 
him. According to the statement of 
the chronicles, they went to the inn 
or hall to which he belonged, and 
finding three other students there, 
seized them, and took them to prison. 
A communication was made to the 
king (John), who was at Woodstock, 
and he ordered them to be led out of 
the town and hanged. It was done, 
and the scholars were so indignant 
at the act that they all left the city 
and dispersed themselves, some goin 
to Cambridge some to Reading, an 
others elsewhere. 

It is impossible to verify the truth 
of all these incidents, but the result 
appears to confirm the strong proba- 
bility that they are true in detail. 

Ecclesiastical influence was ap- 
pealed to, and the pope placed the 
whole town under an _ interdict, 
which lasted three years, the conse- 
quences of which were that trade 
was at astandstill at Oxford—houses 





* Cited in Merryweather and Stephens’ His. of Boroughs, vol. I, 203-5. 

+ I am indebted for these facts about the early state of Oxford to the analyses of the 
charters in the valuable work which I have already cited; and shall have to cite further 
upon the History of Boroughs, by Merryweather and Stephens—a complete compendium 


of English municipal history. 
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were unlet, and the former occupiers 
had omitted to pay their rents in the 
hurry of leaving. Under these cir- 
cumstances the citizens availed them- 
selves of an a event to make 
their peace with the ecclesiastics. 

A legate had been sent to England 
from Rome, and the Oxford citizens 
repaired to Westminster, confessed 
their sins, and besought his absolu- 
tion. A penance was imposed be 
them, by which they were compelled 
to humiliate themselves tothe parish 
priest at Oxford, to whom they 
marched barefoot, with scourges in 
their hands, reciting the 51st Psalm.* 

In the following year the pope sent 
a Bull which was fewed by the 
legate, containing the following sti- 
pulations :-— 

That the rent of the students’ lodg- 
ings should be lowered by the citizens 
one-half of the present price for ten 
years from the date of the Bull. That 
after the first ten yearsthe rent of the 
inns built before the recent departure 
of the students should be settled by 
the clerks, and that of the inns whic 
might be built, in the meantime the 
rent should be adjusted by an arbi- 
tration of four citizens and four mas- 
ters ; that the commonalty of Ox- 
ford should give annually 52s. for the 
use of poor scholars into the hands 
of the Abbot of Osney and Prior of 
St. Frideswyde ; 26s. to be paid on 
the Feast of All Saints, and the re- 
mainder at the beginning of Lent. 
That the commonalty should feed 
100 scholars with bread, ale, pottage, 
and one large dish of fish or flesh 
yearly on the Feast of St. Nicholas. 

They should swear to sell provisions 
and other necessaries to the scholars 
at a reasonable rate. 

They were ordered not to make any 
constitutions against the interest of 
the clerks, to give up offenders to the 
jurisdiction of the Bishop of Lincoln, 

is official, or to the Chancellor of the 
University. Fifty citizens should take 
an oath for themselves and the rest 
to observe these stipulations; the 
oath to be renewed every year at the 
command of the bishop, who might 
increase the number of citizens to 
swear if he chose, and finally they 
were to draw up a charter of all these 
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privileges, seal it with their common 
seal, and give it into the hands of 
Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln. This was 
done by the citizens who, also, were 
made to march to the graves of the 
slain clerks with the commonalty 
behind them, and carry the bodies to 
the churchyard for interment. 

For about twelve years there was 
peace, but in 1228 a terrible dissen- 
sion arose between the students and 
citizens, when the latter broke into 
the inns of the scholars, robbed and ill- 
used them; several being killed on 
both sides. The Bishop of Lincoln 
laid the city under an interdict, and 
the city was escheated to the king. 

The offenders were sent to Rome to 
be tried, and were sentenced to pay 
fifty marks, to be distributed among 
the poor scholars, and if another dis- 
turbance arose the matter was to be 
settled by the four principal masters 
in the University, from whose decision 
there should be no appeal. 

In the year 1229 an event took place 
which brought a great flux of students 
to Oxford. Dissensions had been just 
as continual between the students 
and citizens at Paris as at Oxford, 
and a tumult took place concerning 
the price of wine. Sams III, who 
was a great friend to Oxford, as we 
shall see, took advantage of the cir- 
cumstance, and invited as many of 
the Paris students as would come.t 
This caused such an influx of fo- 
reign students that the king issued 
a breve to the mayor and burgesses, 
commanding them not to overcharge 
the rent of their houses, and to 
enlarge their premises to receive the 
strangers. This influx from Paris 
brought about that friendly con- 
nection between the two universities, 
which terminated in results of the 
utmost importance to Oxford, and 
infused into her constitution a new 
element of activity. 

In 1232 another gown and town 
row took place, in which many of the 
scholars were wounded, and some of 
the citizens captured and dismissed, 
but as the consent of the chancellor 
had not been obtained, they were re- 
captured and sent to prison. 

At this period we find the first 
record of legislation against that 





* Matt. Paris ad ann., 1213, 
+ See Crevier Hist. de I'Uniyers. de Paris, yol. I. 
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phase of “evil” which moderns call 
“social.” It consists of a breve 


issued by Henry III. to the Mayor ' 


and Bailiffs of Oxford, and it draws 
a very extraordinary distinction be- 
tween the “ public: meretrices” and 
the “concubine clericoram tenmenta 
habentes in eadem villa!” These 
favoured ones, who had houses in 
Oxford, were to be gently treated, 
they were to swear that they would 
behave properly in every other re- 
spect (quod de cetero honeste se gerent), 
and then they might remain in the 
city without impediment ; but those 
unfortunate “publicee meretrices” 
who had no tenements in Oxford, 
(domos aut ae in eadem 
villa non habentes) were to be ex- 
pelled the city at once with no delay. 

This is a side light on the morality 
of Oxford in the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, and a proof of the 
penetration and thorough comprehen- 
sion of the peculiar circumstances of 
university life by His Majesty Henry 

We may add, as a singular co- 
incidence, and some of the historians 
assign it as a cause, that this breve 
of Henry IIL, as to the morality of 
the University, was sent out only 
two years after the arrival of the 
Frenchmen. 

In the year 1235 there was another 
dissension between the citizens and 
scholars, arising out of an infringe- 
ment of the former, when the king 
sent his mareschal and another to 
investigate the matter, and several 
were imprisoned. When this was 
settled a fire broke out, which nearly 
destroyed the city, and we find that 
after this unfortunate calamity the 
citizens began to cover their roofs 
with tiles and slate, which had never 
been used before, not even in London, 
for in the “ Liber Albus” it is record- 
ed that a century and a half after 
the Fitz Alwyn Assize (1189), enact- 
ments began to be made to the effect 
that the roofs of all houses should be 
covered with lead or tiles of stone.* 

In the following year, however, a 
still worse dissension broke out, and 
the parties fought with such vigor, 
that the king, the nobles, and the 
bishop arranged matters with the 
greatest difficulty. The issue of this 
was, that not only citizens, but also 
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some of the scholars, were shut up 
in the castle; but they were dealt 
with leniently and discharged. 

But in 1238 things came to a crisis. 
In consequence of the continued dis- 
sensions the. pope sent a cardinal 
(Otho) to Oxford to inquire into the 
state of the University, and to reform 
it. He took up his residence at 
Osney Abbey ; he was well received, 
and an interview was arranged be- 
tween him and the clerks, who were 
to call on the cardinal after dinner. 
Upon their arrival some insolence was 
offered to them by the cardinal’s ser- 
vant, who refused them admission. 
A riot occurred immediately, the 
students forced inthe doors. A poor 
Irish priest, who was standing by 
waiting for alms from the kitchen, 
was scalded by the cook throwing 
boiling water over him. The cook 
was killed, and the riot became so 
serious that the cardinal escaped 
secretly and fled to the king for pro- 
tection. The king sent letters by 
Almeric de St. Arnaud and Robert 
de Ros to the mayor and burgesses to 
find out the culprits. The Earl of 
Warren attended with twenty-four 
jurats. They put several scholars in 
the prison. Lectures were suspended. 
Otho excommunicated the University, 
and the scholars escaped to the 
country. 

They were, however, soon appre- 
hended, and the prisons were full of 
them; some were ransomed and 
the others ordered to prepare for 
trial. Still the majority were absent, 
and the king was compelled to invite 
them to return and await absolution 
for their faults. Nearly a year had 
elapsed, and there had been no lec- 
tures ; no students ; no life at Oxford. 
It was evident that some rigorous 
measures must be taken or the Uni- 
versity would be utterly ruined. At 
this crisis of feeling the legate sum- 
moned the Archbishop of York and 
all the bishops to Durham House, in 
London, at the pope’s order, to decide 
upon the punishment due for the 
affront the Church had received in 
his person at Osney. This ste 
aroused the bishops ; they boldly oak 
determinedly defended the scholars 
against the legate, and the most 
vigorous amongst them was the cele- 





* Monumenta Gildhalle, London, Liber Albus, 
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brated Grostéte, the Bishop of Lin- 
coln, always a firm faithful friend to 
Oxford. 

They pointed out to the legate that 
the scholars had already been im- 
prisoned and then despoiled of their 
goods, and if he imposed a further 
punishment Oxford would be de- 
serted; also, they reminded him 
that the cause of the disturbance lay 
with his own servants. 

A correspondence then ensued be- 
tween the cardinal and the pope, 
when the latter instructed the legate 
to offer pardon on condition that “the 
clergy should go on foot from St. 
Paul’s Church to Durham House, 
where the cardinal lodged, the bi- 
shops, attending them as far as Car- 
lisle House, and the scholars should 
walk after them, barefooted and 
naked to the waist (sine capis et man- 
tellis discincti et discalceati), and 
they should there humbly beg the 
legate’s pardon.” 

This humiliation was submitted to, 
but not willingly, nor by any great 
number; they returned to Oxford 
discontented, sullen with the humili- 
ation rankling in their bosoms. In 
1241 there was another disturbance, 
and three years afterwards a terrible 
quarrel ensued between the scholars 
and the Jews. An assault was made 
upon the Jew-quarter, their houses 
were rifled and their persons injured. 
Forty-five of the scholars were, on 
this occasion, impgisoned, but sub- 
sequently released by the king’s 
oie at the mediation of Bishop 
Grostéte. 

In consequence of this the king 
(Henry III.) took a decisive step and 
issued a document which may be re- 
garded. as the first sanalieal inter- 
ference with the municipal liberty of 
the town. It was virtually an en- 
croachment on the common law.* 

It wasin the form of a brief, dated 
from Reading, addressed to the 
Chancellor and University, to the in- 
tent that during the king’s pleasure 
in all causes of the clerks arising 
from disputes concerning the taxing 
or rent of houses, contracts for 
the buying or hiring of houses, or 
food, or any other movables in the 
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city or suburbs of Oxford, the king’s 
prohibition should not run, but these 
canses should be decided by the Chan- 
cellor, “notwithstanding our prohi- 
bition.” f- 

Under the irritation of this inter- 
ference with their municipal rights 
in violation of all law, it could not 
be ea that the burgesses of 
Oxford would remain quiet. Conse- 
quently in 1248 the ill-feeling broke 
out again amongst the townsmen. A 
scholar of the University, a nobleman, 
was suddenly set upon by them as 
he was passing St. Martin’s Church. 
They pelted him with dirt, be- 
smeared him with offal from the 
butchers’ stalls, stoned him through 
the streets till he reached All Hallows 
Church, where he fell down as if 
dead. He was thence carried to his 
house and died the next morning. It 
appears from a letter written by 
Bishop Grostéte to Adam de Marisco, 
his official, from which we glean the 
above particulars, that the bailiffs 
took no steps to apprehend these 
murderers, who were still at large. 
In this letter he commands Adam to 
go to Oxford and publicly pronounce 
excommunication against the city 
with lighted candles and tolling 
bells, and then to take a jury and 
make a strict inquiry into the 
matter.t 

Reprisals were made on both sides, 
the sheriff seized upon the goods of 
a vintner who was an accomplice to 
the murder, sent “three hogsheads 
of his wine tothe Minor Brethren, 
the hospital of St. John, and Ma- 
tilda, wife of Geoffrey de Langele.” 
The scholars carried on the resent- 
ment, and there was every probability 
of another riot when the king re- 
solved upon interfering, and took a 
step which opened a new era in the 
history of the University of Oxford. 

Having summoned the proctors of 


the University and the burgesses of 
T 
the town to Woodstock, where he was 


staying, he gave to the former a 
Charter, by which all grievances were 
to be adjusted, and under which both 
parties were to be bound in mutual 
interest. As this Charter is impor- 
tant to the development of this 


* Merryweather and Stephens, Vol, i., p. 447. 
+ Ayliffe, State of Oxford, App. i., p. 1. 
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phase of history we shall give a 
summary of its provisions. It 
enacted— 

That if any injury should be done 
to the scholars, inquisition should be 
made not only of the burgesses but of 
the neighbouring villages. Should a 
citizen kill or injure a scholar the 
whole commonalty of the town should 
be punished and amerced by them- 
selves, and the bailiffs, in default of 
diligence, should be amerced by them- 
selves. 

That whenever the mayor and 
bailiffs took the oath of fidelity in the 
Common Hall the commonalty of the 
town should give notice to the Chan- 
cellor of the University that he might 
be present personally or by proxy. 
The oath taken was to the effect that 
they should maintain the liberties 
and customs of the University. Two 
aldermen were to be appointed to 
execute justice in the absence of the 
prefects, and every burgess was to 
answer for his family. It also di- 
rected that a day’s notice should be 
given of the trial of bread, beer, &c., 
to the Chancellor that he might 
attend. 

A clause was inserted limiting the 
interest payable by the scholars to 
the Jews to twopence per pound per 
week Ht quod Judei Oxon: nen re- 
cipient a scholaribus predictis pro 
libra in septimana nisi duos 
denarios.* 

By this it will be more clearly seen 
how persistently the liberty of the 
citizens was encroached upon by the 
University. We have already ob- 
served that when the scholars trans- 
gressed they were thrown into prison, 
andshortly after either ransomed or set 
at liberty by order from higher powers; 
but when the citizens transgressed 
the whole town was placed under in- 
terdict and they were mulcted in 
costs; so by this charter the 
town was to be made responsible for 
the indiscretion of individual citi- 
zens and the University was to be 
represented at the assize of pro- 
visions. 

For seven years there were no dis- 
sensions of any consequence between 
thescholars and the citizens, but upon 
examination we find that this éxter- 
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nal peace may be accounted for by 
the continual existence of internal 
dissensions. After the influx of the 
French students the University, like 
those of Paris, Bologna, and other 
Continental cities, was divided into 
nations, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, these nations soon began to 
quarrel, and we find that these dis- 
sensions came to a crisis in the year 
1252, when there was a fierce dispute 
betwen the north of England students 
and those of Ireland upon the keeping 
of national feasts. Twelve were, 
however, elected from each party and 
bound by a solemn compact to keep 
the peace. 

As the numbers in the University 
increased, so also did the dissensions 
with the citizens; and we find that in 
1255 the University appealed to the 
king for further security from the 
citizens, and Henry, in reply, gave 
them another charter at Woodstock, 
by which the number of aldermen 
sworn to administer justice was to be 
increased to four, and with them were 
to be associated eight of the most 
respectable citizens. 

it also enacted that two men should 
be chosen in each parish of the town 
and sworn, to the effect that every 
fortnight they should make diligent 
inquiry after any strangers who may 
have been received into the parish, 
and that if any such stranger re- 
mained in the house of a parishioner 
more than thre@ nights the house- 
holder was to be answerable for him. 

There was a clause also that if a 
layman should inflict any great injury 
upona clerk he should be immediately 
imprisoned in the castle until he had 
given such satisfaction as should be 
dictated by the Chancellor.t 

In this they advanced another 
step, and from removing the civil 
jurisdiction of clerks out of the 
hands of citizens, they now assumed 
the right of jurisdiction over citi- 
Zens. 

Another clause followed in a simi- 
lar spirit, that in case of injury 
inflicted by clerks upon laymen, the 
clerks, if the offence were great, were 
to be imprisoned in the castle until 
the Chancellor should demand them ; 
and if the offence were small, they 





* Charter in Ayliffe Append. 
+ Merryweather and Stephens. 
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should be e in the prison of the 
town until the Chancellor should 
release them. 

For the next few years we find no 
dissensions between the scholars and 
citizens ; but still the University was 
not at peace, The Bishop of Lincoln 
had been zradually making encroach- 
ments upon the liberties of the Uni- 
versity in his right as diocesan, and 
matters became so complicated, and 
the ill-feeling ayainst the bishop so 
deep, that the king and his parlia- 
ment were obliged to interfere and 
arrange a transient peace. In addi- 
tion to this, there arose a series of 
internal dissensions in the University 
amongst the “nations.” Oxford, like 
the Continental University cities, 
was divided into nations : originally 
there were Scotch, Welsh, and Irish, 
but now there were French. The 
dissensions, however, broke out 
amongst the former. In the year 
1258 the Scotch, Welsh, and 
Northern English, banded them- 
selves together against the South- 
erners, and continual quarrels en- 
sued, until the feeling became so 
strong that they arranged them- 


selves in battle order with arms and 
banners, marched out to a field in 
the neighbourhood of the town, and 
fought out their quarrel; and after 


some being killed and _ several 
wounded on both sides, the victory 
fell to the Northerners. In their 
mutual terror they offered to the 
king four thousand marks to atone 
for their transgressions ; but it was 
declined. During the time their 
case was pending, however, Oxford 
became the centre of political dis- 
sensions of such consequence that 
the king had no time to attend to 
the quarrels of the scholars. These 
disputes between the king and his 
nobles lasted for two or three years, 
until, in 1263, the king summoned a 
council at Oxford to treat upon 
matters; and as, during the pre- 
sence of the barons in that city, 
contentions had arisen among the 
students, who had even ventured to 
side with them against the king, and 
had taken advantage of the troubled 
state of affairs to illtreat the citi- 
zeus, it appeared necessary to the 
king to rid Oxford of them during 
the continuance of this great council. 
He therefore issued a writ to the 
Chancellor, mentioning his purposes, 
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and advising that the scholars 
should be removed from Oxford. 

The council was held and matters 
arranged when the king issued 
another writ for the return of the 
students, most of whom had settled 
at Northampton and Salisbury, pro- 
mising them a renewal of allt eir 
privileges, and endeavouring to con- 
sole and conciliate the citizens by 
granting charters to the mayor. 

In the year 1257, soon after their 
return, another international quarrel 
broke out between the Northern 
English, the Irish, and Southern 
Welsh, one on side, and the Northern 
Welsh and Scotch on the other. 
Several fights ensued, until the 
authorities interfered, arranged a 
compromise, and settled a mode of 
future settlement of such disputes. 

From this time, 1267, until 1290, 
the students remained at peace with 
the citizens ; but these years were 
occupied in continual dissensions with 
the Bishop of Lincoln, who still 
persisted in encroaching upon the 
rights of the University. There was 
also, in 1283, a dispute between the 
University and the city, but no riot ; 
and in 1286 a disturbance with the 
Jews, who, however, were banished 
from England three years later. 

Henry III. died in 1272, after 
doing much for the University 
of Oxford ; but it was reserved for 
Edward I. to complete the work. In 
the Parliament of 1290 the dissen- 
sions between the University and the 
Bishop of Lincoln, the scholars and 
the citizens, were leading topics ; and 
as regards the latter, the king re- 
solved upon bringing matters to a 
final settlement. 

The Chancellor, with certain 
masters, and the mayor, with some 
burgesses, were summoned to appear 
for the purpose of coming to a 
settlement, and the whole matter 
appears to have been gone into 
thoroughly. The mayor and bur- 
gesses promised to abide by the 
decision, but as the Chancellor and 
scholars had abused some of the 
customs granted and established, and 
enforced other customs which had 
not been granted, the mayor and 
burgesses begged to be allowed to 
present certain articles of complaint 
to the king and parliament, to be 
taken into consideration. 


his was granted, and a charter 
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issued which will speak for itself as 
to the justice or injustice of the 
settlement.* ; 

The citizens had complained: that 
the Chancellor had released at his 
will persons whom they had arrested, 
and he had cited the aldermen and 
bailiffs to appear before him. 

The charter enjoined that the 
Chancellor. should have cognizance 

. of all transgressions within the town 
in which a clerk was one of the 
parties, homicide excepted. That 
the bailiffs might inform the king of 
any who misconducted themselves in 
their offices, and if they received any 
injury from the Chancellor, they 
might apply to the king’s court for 
justice. 

The mayor and burgesses had com- 
plained that the Chancellor when he 
released any laymen whom he had 
committed extorted soheavy a ransom 
and bound them down to pay still 
more if they again transgressed, that 
many citizens of Oxford had been 
completely rnined. 

The charter enjoined that for the 
future the Chancellor should adjudge 
more reasonableamendsand securities. 

The citizens had complained that 
the Chancellor had, by their proctors, 
taken the forfeitures for unwholesome 
meat and fish, although they belonged 
to the king and his bailiffs, without 
any warrant so to do. 

The charter, therefore, enjoined 
that neither the Chancellor nor the 
mayor should take the forfeitures, 
but they should jointly have cogniz- 
ance of these matters, and the for- 
feitures should be given to the Prior 
of the Hospital of St. John, 

The citizens also pointed out to the 
king that although by the charters 
no liberties were granted to any others 
in the town but the scholars, who 
were exempted from the jurisdiction 
of the city, yet the Chancellor had 
extended that privilege to those per- 
sons connected with the University 
who were not scholars, such as their 
barbers, tailors, writers, parchment 
makers, whose wives, families, and 
merchandise were in the town, and 
submitted to the notice of the Parlia- 
ment that this was detrimental to the 
civic rights. . 
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The charter maintained the ex- 
emption of these people, but enjoined 
that if they engaged in merchandise 
in the city they should be talliable 
with the burgesses. The citizensalso 
complained that although the mayor 
and burgesses had been accustomed 
to let their tenements in the town to 
farm at their will for the support of 
themselves and their children, the 
Chancellor would not allow them to 
let them for a shorter period than 
three years, to the great loss of the 
community. 

The charter enjoined that the bur- 
gesses should not be impeded by the 
Chancellor and Proctors in letting or 
selling their tenements as they pleased, 
with a provision that no fraud should 
be made by which the scholars would 
be turned out of their lodgings ortheir 
rents raised. 

They alsocomplained that although 
every freeman ought to have a rea- 
sonable summons, the Chancellor had 
summoned them to appear before him 
within three hours, and upon default 
had punished and excommunicated 
them at his will. 

The charter enjoined that the 
“men commorant’t in the town 
should for the future be summoned 
for the next day and not otherwise, 
but vagabond men should be sum- 
moned at the will of the Chancellor ; 
but in cases of emergency and for the 
maintenance of the king’s peace the 
“men commorant” should appear at 
whatever hour they were summoned. 

Another complaint was, that when 
knights, freemen, and others (holding 
the Court Leet) were received at the 
houses of the citizens as guests, if 
any clerk of the University should 
wish to bring an action against such 
knight or person on any transaction 
done without the county, the Chan- 
cellor always seized upon and seques- 
tered the horse, harness, and equipage 
of the guest, even if he were on the 
king’s business, and if the house- 
holder did not detain the goods but 
allowed his guest to go free, the 
Chancellor punished him as a delin- 
quent. 

The charter provided that for the 
future all such persons should answer 
to the Chancellor for contracts made 


* Cited in Merryweather and Stephens’ ‘‘ History of Boroughs.” 
+ The freemen resident there, who, having been sworn at the Court Leet, were burgesses, 
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with the scholars only within the 
town and not for foreign contracts. 

They complained also that when 
a layman was wounded by a clerk, so 
that his life was in danger, the Chan- 
cellor always insisted upon the clerk 
being delivered up to him before the 
question of life or death could be 
settled, and excommunicated all who 
said to the contrary. 

The king enjoined that the Chan- 
cellor should not discharge any clerk 
detained in prison for wounding a 
layman until it was known and set- 
tled that the sufferer was out of dan- 
ger, and enjoined emphatically that 
in all such cases the Chancellor for 
the future should do justice impar- 
tially. 

The last complaint in this book of 
civic lamentations was thatthe Chan- 
cellor and scholars claimed to have 
the taxation* of the houses of the 
burgesses in which the scholars lived, 
whereas such taxation ought to be 
made every seven years only, and by 
the oath of the masters as well as 
the burgesses; yet in defiance of all 
law the Chancellor and _proctors 
made the burgesses swear every jive 
years, and would not allow the mas- 
ters to take the oath at all. The con- 
sequence of this tyranny, they said, 
was that the taxation was always 
made unfairly, to the detriment and 
pecuniary loss of the citizens. 

The king provided that the taxa- 
tion should be made every five years 
by two sworn clerks and two lay- 
men.t 

From this chapter of grievances we 
can clearly see how the tyranny of 
the University authorities gradually 
increased with every new privilege 
ent by former charters, and also 

ow great an impediment this power 
was to the municipal advance of Ox- 
ford: the development of civic life 
was checked by this cruel oppression; 
the property of the citizens was not 
theirown, theircommerce was limited; 
their domestic rights were not free; 
their households were not their own ; 
their bodies, and even their lives, were 
in peril, and their liberty, as freemen 
of a free city, a farce: they saw other 
cities passing out of the slavery of 
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feudalism into the liberty of civic or- 
ganization and self-government, into 
the light of freedom and unrestricted 
commerce, but they were centuries 
behind, still kept down in feudality 
to this worse than baronial power 
which hovered over them and crushed 
them. Is it a wonder that they 
fought ? that the gaols were full of 
citizens ? that compromises and fair - 
words from kings and nobles were 
unable to console them for the loss of 
their liberties? They saw nothing 
before them but slavery coming on 
with slow but certain steps. Their 
prisoners, if they were clerks, were 
taken out of their gaols by the Chan- 
cellor against their will; but if a lay- 
man feli into the hands of the Chan- 
cellor his ransom brought ruin upon 
his friends. ‘The forfeitures arising 
out of their own trade usually given 
to the poor or paid to the king were 
seized by the University. The ser- 
vants, tailors, barbers, scribblers, and 
parchment makers of the University 
were elevated above their fellow- 
citizens and placed beyond their ju- 
risdiction, so that at Oxford it was a 
nobler thing to shave a scholar than 
to be an alderman. They could not 
underlet their premises, and were 
compelled, at the peril of their souls, 
to bring their bodies into the august 
resence of the Chancellor at three 
ours’ notice. Their feelings of hus- 
pitality were outraged by being 
compelled to detain their guests’ 
baggage even to his horse or his 
boots, if he had the misfortune 
to be at enmity with any mem- 
ber of the University. Were a 
layman wounded by a clerk so 
severely as to place his life in danger 
(limbs apparently did not count), 
the clerk was to be delivered up to 
the Chancellor at once without 
awaiting the result; should the 
layman die he was after all only 
a citizen, and a clerk’s skin was 
worth many citizens’ bodies. A man’s 
house, usually his own in England 
even in the thirteenth century, in 
that the proverb “a man’s house is 
his castle,” goes back to this period 
when the towns were independent of 
the castles—was not so at Oxford, for 


* That is the adjustment of the rate of rent to be charged for the scholars’ lodgings, 
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the householder could not charge 
what he pleased for his lodgings, but 
must submit to charge what pleased 
theChancellor. We sayitis no wonder 
that they fought, when not only 
their bodies but their souls were in 
danger, when if a scholar’s gown had 
been torn in a street fray by some 
irate citizen, avenging an insult on 
a defenceless woman, they might at 
any moment be expelled the churches, 
hear themselves cursed, and cut off 
from — privileges, see their 
dead buried in ditches without 
ceremony, and themselves regarded as 
no better than Jews or Turks. In 
human nature God has planted the 
instinct of freedom; when that 
instinct is outraged it rises against 
the oppressor, and stakes fortune 
and existence upon the struggle. 
True freedom exists only where indi- 
vidual liberty revolves without the 
circle of other men’s rights, if it 
once encroach upon that circle the 
harmony is broken, and liberty no 
longer exists until the transgressor is 
expelled. Such was the state of 
things at Oxford at the end of the 
thirteenth century. 

Only six or seven years passed by 
after the giving of this charter when 
a more serious disturbance than any 
broke out in Oxford between the 
students and citizens. 

The records state that two scholars 
went out one evening (22nd Feb., 
1297), armed, and challenged anyone 
whom they met to fight. The citizens 
who heard the noise of these revellers 
went out to them, and endeavoured 
to induce them to go back to their 
lodgings; they however insulted 
them, and an altercation took place, 
in which one of the citizens was so 
severely wounded by a bow-shot that 
he died a few days after, upon which 
the two scholars fled to some place 
of safety. 

The townsmen were aroused again, 
and inopportunely' an ordinary dis- 
puteabout privilege arising, furnished 
the pretext for a general commotion, 
and they decided upon taking-active 
measures to avenge the dead citizen. 
The news of this commotion reached 
the ears of the Chancellor, who im- 
mediately seized several citizens and 
put them in prison ; the bailiffs how- 
ever without consulting him at once 
set them at ay: , 

The next day the riot began, but it 
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was partially suppressed by the 
apprehension of several citizens and 
the mediation of the magistrates. 
It was only a temporary check ; the 
night was disturbed by noisy bands, 
and the next evening being Sunday 
the bailiffs, with a strong muster of 
citizens, made an attack upon the 
houses where the scholars were 
lodging, dragged them out, beat them, 
seized their goods, and shut ‘them up 
in prison. The Chancellor as usual 
demanded their liberation, but this 
time they defied him for three days, 
and then let them go. The excite- 
ment now had infected the University, 
the scholars felt that henceforth 
their lives would not be safe unless 
they made a bold stand at once 
against the citizens. A strong muster 
took place on the next day—Monday, 
and when the townsmen heard of it, 
they had the great bell of St. 
Martin's rung as a signal for a 
general rising ; horns were sounded 
in all quarters, and they turned out 
in great numbers for the fray. But 
they soon found that the number of 
the students was greater, and they 
sent messengers into the country 
villages and raised volunteers amongst 
the peasantry, who marched into 
Oxford armed with clubs. But 
whilst these auxiliaries were being 
gathered, one Fulke de Nermyte, 

Rector of the Church of Pychels- 
borne, and William de Nermyte, with 
a band of scholars, marched into the 
High-street, between All Saints’ and 
St. Mary’s churches, and attacked the 
citizens with bows and arrows and 
by slinging stones at them. They 
wounded a great number and put 
them tothe route. In the extremity of 
their terror the citizens returned to 
their shops, broke up their houses, 
and managed to get their goods and 
furniture away. 

The scholars under theirtwo leaders 
then began to attack such houses as 
were still occupied, and seized upon 
ores i when at the rifling at 
the house of one Edward de Erkelaw, 


that citizen ran upstairs and shot 

Fulke de Nermyte with an arrow, 

and he died a few hours afterwards. 
The clerks now began to be fright- 


ened and took to flight, when the 
citizens fell upon them furiously, 
and maltreated all they could cate 

The citizens were reinforced by 
another band of countrymen, and 
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they at once made an onslaught 
upon the scholars, when such 
a conflict took place as was never 
known in Oxford before; several 
were killed, hundreds severely 
wounded, beaten and kicked about 
the streets. They rushed into the 
churches, where many had fled for 
safety, dragged them out and im- 
prisoned them. Those who escaped 
fled from the town and appealed to 
the king, who sent two commis- 
sioners to examine into the matter. 
In the following April another com- 
missioner was sent, who effected an 
arrangement, by which the citizens 
were to promise to maintain the 
liberties of the University, and to 
send to —— those whom they had 
liberated without permission of the 
Chancellor. It also stipulated that 
certain of the townsmen who were in 
the employ of the University should 
be discharged, that two of the bailiffs 
should be removed, and certain other 
persons banished from the city. 

The Bishop of Lincoln at this point 
found it necessary to interfere ; there 
had been, as we have already shown, 
no good feeling between the Univer- 
sity and its diocesan; it was a 
struggle between the two for juris- 
diction, and the bishop seized this 
opportunity to exert his power. He 
caused the sentence of excommunica- 
tion to be pronounced against the 
city in all the churches with the ring- 
ing of bells and lighted candles, and 
the result was that the commonalty 
of Oxford had to pay five pounds per 
annum to a priest to pray continually 
for the souls of Fulke de Nermyte 
and others slain in the combat. 

The burgesses, however, submitted 
a statement of the case to the king, 
from their own point of view, which 
is rather different from that of the 
Chancellor. They stated that on the 
Monday three thousand of the clerks 
had attacked them in five different 
parts of the town and robbed them 
of all their goods. That the bailiffs 
went against them to prevent further 
spoliation, and the clerks fought 
against them. That the bailiffs ap- 
prehended many and imprisoned 
them according to law, but they were 
forcibly released by the proctors. 
That the Chancellor had sent for the 
mayor, and commanded him to de- 
liver up the keys of all the gates of 
the town, which he at once refused 


to do, and the same night the scholars 
broke open Smithgate, went through 
Holywell, and stopped up the East- 
ate. They also added that the 

hancellor encouraged the riots, for 
when the mayor and bailiffs went to 
him to complain of the conduct of 
the scholars they were told to look 
after their own men, and he would 
take care of his; and he defied them 
to apprehend any of his men, nor 
would he apprehend them to please 
the citizens. They pointed out that 
the clerks came with arms to the 
church of Our Lady, and all the lay- 
men they could find they beat and 
injured : one of whom had since died 
from his wounds, and another was 
beaten before the altar. The citizens, 
on this occasion, had begged the 
Chancellor to apprehend the male- 
factors, but he would not. They also 
accused the clerks of having intro- 
duced other men into the city, putting 
gowns upon them and making them 
fight as scholars. That they had en- 
compassed the town in a body of 
three thousand, and assailed it in 
four places, robbing all the shops of 
the citizens of their goods and fur- 
niture; that the hue-and-cry had 
been raised against them, but to no 
purpose ; the scholars killed some 
and wounded fifty others. They 
added that the riot began at ninein 
the morning, and but for the death 
of Fulke de Nermyte, would have con- 
tinued all day, and they estimated 
the damage done to them at three 
thousand pounds. Finally an ar- 
rangement was come to, by which the 
citizens once more yielded to the 
University and again promised to 
“observe the privileges formerly 
granted.” The prisoners were set at 
liberty, and the document signed by 
Nicholas Taverner and twenty of the 
principal citizens. 

Two years after a complaint was 
made to the king of the state of the 
streets in Oxford and the suburbs, 
who ordered the citizens to repair, 
pitch and pave them, and an injunc- 
tion was added that every citizen 
should be responsible for ‘that part 
before his-own door, and that he 
should remove all nuisances. Writs 
were being continually issued from 
this time to enforce this duty on the 
citizens ; and by one of them the tal- 
low chandlers were forbidden to melt 
tallow in the streets before their doors. 
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From this time, 1300 to 1336, we 
find no record of any serious distur- 
bances between the scholars and 
citizens ; but the internal dissensions 
continued amongst the different 
nations. In fine, they were inces- 
" santly fighting amongst themselves. 

Wood records, under the year 1307, 
that there were in the University 
Scotch, Irish, Welsh, French, Spanish, 
German, Bohemian and Hungarian 
students. In addition to these there 
were continual dissensions with the 
Mendicant and Franciscan friars, 
who had settled there ; but as these 
quarrels do not pertain to our subject 
we pass on to the next encroachment 
on municipal rights, which was made 
by Edward IIL., in 1336. 

A charter was then granted to the 
Chancellor, which, after confirming 
former privileges, directed that in 
consequence of complaints having 
been made to the effect that the city 
refused to allow the sellers of woollen 
and linen cloths to dispose of them 
in retail, to the scholars, they were to 
be informed that they should still 
continue so to sell their goods in spite 
of any impediment by the mayor, 
bailiffs, or burgesses. 

In the year 1355, on the 10th of 
February, the Feast of St. Scholastica, 
another terrible disturbance arose out 
of*a mere quarrel between two 
scholars and a tavern keeper, about 
the quality of his wine, though the 
materials of the dissension had long 
been sleeping. High words passed 
and blows soon followed, other 
citizens joined in, andin afew mo- 
ments the town bell was ringing, 
and the citizens once more swarmed 
out with bows and arrows for another 
fray. 

They attacked the scholars, who 
were in no“way prepared, and the 
fray soon became so serious that the 
Chancellor interfered personally, at 
the risk of his life, and narrowly 
escaped being shot. He commanded 
the scholars to retire from the con- 
flict, but the citizens pursued them, 
and in the extremity of danger the 
bell of St. Mary’s was rung to sum- 
mon all thescholars to arms, and the 
fight raged till it got too dark to 
distinguish friend from foe. The 
next day proclamation of was 
made by the Chancellor, and the 
scholars and citizens were forbidden 
to carry arms, but to no purpose: the 
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bailiffs had told the citizens to be in 
readiness when the town bell should 
ring, and had summoned reinforce- 
ments from the country. 

In the morning an attack was 
made on some scholars who were 
walking peaceably, and they were 
compelled to take shelter in the 
Augustine Priory, not, however, be- 
fore one had been killed and others 
mortally wounded. The two bells 
now sounded the alarm, and the 
scholars rushed from all quarters to 
meet the townsmen; another fight 
ensued and lasted till the evening, 
when a thousand countrymen 
marched into the town, preceded 
by a black flag, to fight on the 
side of the civilians, and the scholars 
penaty retired to their houses. 

hey were not allowed to remain in 
peace, for during the night the 
townsmen broke open five inns, 
killed some of the scholars, and 
wounded others, destroyed their 
books, and seized their furniture and 
ene The next morning the 
Chancellor, with several of the prin- 
cipal persons of the University, pro- 
ceeded to Woodstock, to seek an 
interview with the king. But the 
citizens were not to be daunted : at 
sunrise the town bell rung, and they, 
with their reinforcements, assembled 
in great numbers, armed with crow- 
bars and other implements, and 
rushed with a shout on the scholars’ 
lodgings, killed several of them, and 
even went so far as to scalp them: 
many others were wounded and 
many cast into prison. The fight 
must have been a terrible one, if 
Wood is to be trusted, as he remarks 
in his graphic style, of those who 
were taken to prison, that they went 
along carrying their entrails in their 
hands in a most lamentable manner. 

After killing them, beating them, 
robbing them, and disembowelling 
them, it would be difficult to imagine 
a greater insult, but a greater was in- 
flicted. The townsmen rushed into 
the churches to which many had fled 
for safety, and violated the sanctity 
of the place by beating and wounding 
them at the very altar, tore down the 
crosses which the friars had set up, 
hoping to keep them back, so that the 
church being no sanctuary, and their 
houses being broken up, all the scho- 
lars who survived and were not too 
much wounded, fled into the country, 
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where some died by the wayside and 
the fate of others was unknown. 

Excommunication followed swiftly 
upon the malefactors. The sentence 
was pronounced in each parish church 
of Oxford for several days accom- 
panied by tolling bells, with crosses 
erected and candles lighted and ex- 
tinguished. When this was done and 
the king was informed that the Uni- 
versity was deserted, and those few 
who had remained, both doctors and 
masters, were obliged to keep in their 
hiding places, he issued letters to the 
mayor or sheriff's bailiffs and citizens 
commanding them not to injure any- 
one connected with the University, 
under pain of their lives and the for- 
feiture of all their property. Acom- 
mission was issued to inquire into the 
matter, but whether any were hanged 
is uncertain; some say they were and 
some not, but the sheriff was removed 
and another put in his place. 

Both the city and the University 
were seized to the king and ulti- 
mately a breve was issued to protect 
the masters and scholars who were 
left, and all such as should return. 
When they began to flock back the 
king restored to the citizens their 
rights and gave to the University a 
new charter, by which the custody of 
the assize of bread, wine, and ale, the 
inspection of weights and measures, 
which before had been made by the 
Chancellor and mayor, were now 
given to the Chancellor only. He 
was to have power also to order the 
cleansing of the streets and to punish 
those who disobeyed him in these 
matters with seilasleatical censure. 
Nor was this all. The University 
demanded that a heavy fine should 
be imposed upon the city for the 
damage done to the scholars; a tax 
was levied for £250, several of the 
burghers binding themselves to se- 
cure its payment in two instalments, 
one of £200 and the other of £50. 
They were ordered also to restore the 
scholars’ goods which had been seized, 
and to this intent the bailiffs searched 
all the houses in Oxford, but could 
only rescue about the one-sixth of the 
amount. 

The struggle—one of the most vio- 
lent on record—was again ineffectual, 
fresh restrictions were imposed upon 
the citizens; they were humiliated by 
the Chancellor, censured by the 
Church, saddled with an extra tax, 
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and once more fettered. There was 
a break cut amongst the citizens in 
the year 1380, houses were burned 
down, and men killed in the streets. 
In the years 1428, 1444, 1458, and 
1495, there were dissensions, fights, 
and the usual investigations and de- “ 
cisions, to the detriment of the citi- 
zens. It was a hopeless struggle, 
but bravely maintained. We must 
pass over these years during which 
the phenomena occur within such 
regularity, and although our investi- 
gation is limited to the Middle Ages 
we wish, upon this portion of our 
subject, to show that these riots have 
continued down to our own times, 
nay, down to the last year, 1867. 

When Henry VIII. came to the 
throne it was the dawn of a new da 
for Oxford, though it soon terminated. 
In the fourteenth year of his reign, 
1523, he granted a charter to the 
University at the instance of Wolsey, 
which provided that the Chancellor. 
Vice-Chancellor,and hisdeputy should 
be justices of the peace for the town 
of Oxford and for the four surround- 
ing Hundreds, as well as within the 
counties of Oxford and Berks. This 
was a great accession of power. 

That the Chancellor might appoint 
a steward and a sub-steward, = two 
or three persons learned in the law to 
determine all cases of treason ahd 
felony, the University to have the 
gaol within the town for the custody 
of all persons entitled to the privi- 
leges of the University. All fines 
were to be given to the University. 

In addition to these concessions 
the king abandoned his right of pre- 
scription within twenty miles of the 
University, gave permission to the 
Chancellor and all who enjoyed 
the privileges of the University to 
trade within the city and be exempt 
from all contributions; payments, 
concord or licence usually paid to the 
Mayor, and that the Chancellor might 
restrain the traders, such as glovers, 
cordwainers, chandlers, &c., from sel- 
ling their goods at an exorbitant price. 

During the religious change which 
came over the country the University 
declined, the numbers fell off, and the 
revenues were seized. Under Ed- 
ward VI. it was revived and an 
order in council issued that every 
beneficed clergyman having £100 per 
annum should maintain a scholar in 
the University. 
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In the year 1640, when the Puri- 
tans had settled in Oxford and be- 
came strong, when Laud’s career was 
being cut short, the citizens took 
courage, for Laud was a great friend, 
the greatest friend and lawgiver of 
Oxford. They rebelled against the 
privileges of the scholars, and refused 
to obey the statutes. The Puritans 
hated the gownsmen and tried to 
establish in the place of ungodly 
Aristotle, Bible-reading, Psalm-sing- 
ing, and prayer meetings. 

On May-day, 1641, the students set 
up a May-pole with an effigy of a 
well-known Puritan; but the citizens 
rushed at it, tore it down, and a 
struggle would have taken place had 
not the authorities promptly inter- 
fered. During the same year a fierce 
contention arose between the gowns- 
men and townsmen from the circum- 
stance of the proctor having been 
interfered with whilst arresting a 
woman of ill-fame: the great bell was 
rung once more, and both sides fled 
to arms: the fighting continued at 
intervals for two months. 

The scholars fought bravely and 
well for the king, but the city was 
surrendered to the Parliamentarians 
in 1646, and the colleges being out of 
repair most of the scholars retired 
and everything was in confusion. 

In 1649 the differences broke out 
again between the scholars and 
citizens on the old subject of privi- 
lege. The citizens demanded that 
there should be no more offering of 
pence on St. Scholastica’s Day, that 
discommoning should be taken off; 
that the annual oath should be done 
away with;that the University should 
not trade within the city; that the 
citizensshould have the right restored 
to them of suing in the city court in- 
stead of that of the Chancellor. On 
this occasion, however, they tried the 
matter in the law courts, but met 
with no better success than in the 
streets. 

From this time forth the gown and 
town rows at Oxford partook more of 
the character of a memorial, the inter- 
est however being sharpened by any 
political circumstances that might 
arise. The 5th of November, after 
the Gunpowder Plot, became the 
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favourite day for rallying the forces 
of gown against town, and, strange to 
say, that day has been marked by riot 
even down to our own times, even 
down to last year ; and perhaps we can- 
not conclude this paper more appropri-_. 
ately than by giving an account of the 

last of these world-famous struggles. — 

It appears that in the month of 
November, 1867, a considerable num- 
ber of foreign workmen wereemployed 
at Oxford, and at the University there 
was an unusual number of freshmen. 
These two elements would at any time 
have been sufficient to create a “ row,” 
and so on this occasion the conjunction 
of these two elements at the ominous 
time, the 5th of November, produced 
the usual result * 

Symptoms of a disturbance had 
manifested themselves early in the 
week; on the Wednesday the riot 
was renewed with vigour, and it lasted 
till Thursday evening, serious injuries 
being inflicted on both sides, one 
townsman being carried to the Infirm- 
ary. The vigilance of the proctors 
with their deputies, assisted by the 
University police, and special con- 
stables, prevented many collisions 
which would have otherwise taken 
place. 

On Saturday evening, about half- 
past ten, about two or three hundred 
undergraduates issued forth from the 
Town Hall, where Arthur Lloyd had 
given a concert. Inthe excitement of 
the town nothing could have prevented 
a collision ; the roughs were evidently 
ready for them, for they at once set 
to in a regular fight, which lasted 
some time, hard knocks being given 
on both sides. A body of gownsmen 
were pursued to the Town Gateway, 
where they turned round and faced 
their pursuers. In the struggle one 
of the townsmen, who bore the nick- 
name of “ Doubtful,” was dragged by 
some muscular arm into the Tom 
Quad, where his fate belied his name, 
for after he had been well ducked in 
the fountain he was kicked out at 
the door ; outrages here followed on 
both sides, and the row increased. 
The crowd was reinforced also by the 
market people, and at this point a ery 
was raised about the price of provi- 

sions, an ominous cry at such a 






* See Jackson’s Ozford Journal, 9th and 16th November, 1867, from which I quote 
the incidents. 
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moment. The bakers, though corn 
had fallen in price, would not 
lower that of the bread one halfpenny 
the quartern; this fact was now 
bandied about from mouth to mouth 
and increased the bad feeling of the 
people. An additional element of 
mischief was added by the sudden 
strike of the workmen at Balliol 
College, on the ground that their 
wages were not sufficient to procure 
them food things beingsodear. That 
grievance was only aggravated by the 
contractor still reducing their pay as 
the days shortened by two hours per 
diem. The men struck and joined 
the rioters. 

Between twelve and one o’clock the 
proctor with a guard of police went 
to the mayor’s residence to call his 
attention to the state of things, and 
he stated that the gownsmen were all 
in their colleges, many of them in a 
sad state from the injuries they had 
received, adding also that they were 

uite innocent of causing the tumult. 

he mayor left his residence and found 
a mob of sixor eight hundred people in 
the most excited state, he reasoned with 
them and advised them to disperse, 
but they called on him to go to Carfax 
and address them there. But when 
he arrived there the crowd was so 
reat that he could not make himself 
eard, he therefore repaired to the 
Town Hall, and, standing on the plinth 
of the Free Library window holding 
on by the rails, he addressed the 

eople, promising that.justice should 
ye done to them on the Monday. 
During his speech a stone was thrown 
which excited some feeling amongst 
the mob, who then declared they 
would escort the mayor home ; they 
made a lane for him and he passed 
down through it amid their acclama- 
tions. They did not disperse quietly, 
but a raid was made upon Mr. 
Alderman Grubb’s establishment, 
when they smashed in his windows, 
and the streets were not cleared until 
3 o'clock on the Sunday morning. 

During all these disturbances many 

ople who were innocently but 
foolishly present were maltreated and 
injured severely, and one of the Uni- 
versity police was knocked down and 
severely kicked in the head. 

On Sunday every measure was 
taken to prevent further disturbance, 
additional special constables were 
sworn in, the publicans were ordered 
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to close their houses at nine, the water 
was kept on and the gas lit at its full 
power in the streets. The authorities 
of the University assisted those of the 
town in these measures, and with,a 
slight show of insolence from the 
“roughs” to the people as they re- 
turned from the churches, the day 
passed off quietly. 

On Monday Soares the storm 
gathered ominously, and it was feared 
from the floating conversations in the 
streets that atrocities would be per- 
petrated not yet thought of; the 
Oxford Journal says “people were 
talking wildly about matters which 
when inquired into were found to 
admit of calm discussion. Threats 
were made, however, which those 
responsible for the public safety 
thought it their duty to consider at 
once.” 

The mayor convened a meeting at 
the Town Hall at 10 o’clock, and in- 
vited his brother burgesses to come 
at 3, and be sworn in as special 
constables. During all this conten- 
tion and gathering of the elements 
of conflict, there was still an element 
of satire in the tragedy ; just us in 
the finest pieces of Mozart a wail 
steals up through the melody like the 
cry of a demon, so in the hour of 
Oxford’s trouble Wizard Jacobs with 
his Goblin “ Sprightly,” announced 
their evening entertainment as usual, 
as though there were no danger what- 
ever that Wizard Jacobs and Goblin 
Sprightly might have been blown at 
any hour that evening back to the 
world of spirits. The mayor however 
first interdicted the bands of music 
which were in attendance, at the ap- 

earances of the Wizard and his fami- 
iar ; and later in the day when matters 
grew more serious, a peremptory com- 
mand was sent to them not to 
“appear” for that evening as they 
valued their ghostly skins. This was 
done to keep the undergrads from 
having any pretext to stay out late. 
The special constables were ordered 
to keep the people moving in the 
streets, and the publicans again com- 
manded to close at nine. 

Dr. Adams, who was present at the 
meeting, wisely suggested to the re- 
presentatives of the University the 
extreme danger of allowing these 
highblooded young freshmen to be in 
the streets at allat night. It wasa 
wise suggestion, and received in a 
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proper spirit by the University 
authorities, who resolved at once to 
take the bold step of “gating” the 
whole body of undergraduates in 
residence, and of swearing in as special 
constables all those who were living 
in lodgings. That act was the turning 
int of the whole thing, it saved the 
Jniversity from all further blame in 
the matter, and prevented what might 
have been one of the most terrible 
gown and town rows on record ; more 
terrible than any we have yet deline- 
ated. Had the Wizard Jacobs and 
his Goblin Sprightly been allowed to 
appear with their bands of music, and 
the 300 young freshmen allowed to 
patronize the Goblin and his master 
that evening, we should have had on 
record such a gown and town row as 
never was known. 

From this point the academical 
element was eliminated from the con- 
test, and what subsequently took 

lace became essentially civil and po- 
litical, It is with pain, however, that 
we have to mention, in recording this 
last “gown and town” in our long 
list, that one unfortunate young gen- 
tleman member of a well-known family 
was so severely kicked in the ead, 
during the squabbies in the early part 
of the disturbance, that after lingering 
in great pain for some time, he died 
from the injuries. 

The riot, as confined to the citi- 
zens, still went on. A raid was 
threatened to be made on the Great 
Western Station, where were stored 
about 1,000 sacks of corn. The ma- 
gistrates of Berkshire were communi- 
cated with, and they sent special con- 
stables,who, with the railway servants, 
removed the corn by train. The 
mayor then telegraphed to the Home 
Secretary, who immediately replied 
that two companies were ordered from 
Windsor to Oxford. The Corn Ex- 
change was prepared for them, and in 
a few hours they arrived. 

In the meantime the specials and 
the volunteers contended with the 
crowd, when one fact became pal- 
pable—that the movements of the 
untrained specials only impeded those 
of the volunteers, and they were com- 
pelled to act separately. A mob at- 
tacked a house in St. Clement’s, had 
smashed in the windows and broke 
in the door, when m7 sight as band 
of specials approaching put them to 
flight. Another mob proceeded to 
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Alderman Grubb’s resider ce, arousing 
themselves on their way by throwing 
stones at windows. But the alder+ 
man had prepared for them. They 
began wrenching out the railings, and 
were about to scale the wall when 
Captain Owen, who had been con- 
cealed with a band of special con- 
stables, suddenly advanced upon them, 
and they immediately fled, though 
their numbers were much greater. 
From these facts it is quite clear that 
the hydra-headed monster, as the 
newspapers — a mob, is easily fright- 
ened at a small band of well-trained 
men acting in a body, with right on 
their side. In these incidents at Ox- 
ford, the mob always fled from the 
specials. The mayor, aldermen, and 
magistrates then met at the Butter 
Bench to decide upon what measures 
were to be taken. The military were 
close at hand, but they hesitated to 
appeal to that last resource. During 
their deliberations, stones were thrown 
from outside into the room. The 
mayor came out and boldly read the 
Riot Act under the lamp outside. It 
was nearly eleven o'clock in the eve- 
ning, and by half-past the whole mass 
of special constables was concentrated 
upon the mob at four different points, 
and they drove the people before 
them through the streets, but they 
managed to get back again behind 
them. They then marshalled the 
constables in a phalanx three or four 
deep across the street, and so well 
succeeded in clearing them that by 
three o’clock in the morning the town 
was quiet, and the magistrates retired. 
In these unsettled times it isencourag- 
ing to learn what can be done by peo- 
ple who are bravely disposed to help 
themselves against lawless mobs. A 
mob is capable of doing immense 
mischief—but only as a mob. - It is 
in itself a coward, is made up of indi- 
vidual cowards, and at the sight of a 
few honest, determined men, becomes 
panic-stricken, and takes to flight. 

But we must conclude. We have 
endeavoured to show that these gown 
and town riots at Oxford—and not 
only at Oxford, but in every other 
University city—had a deep historical 
significance which has seldom, if ever, 
been recognised. 

It was the old struggle for muni- 
cipal freedom continually and ever un- 
successfully maintained. The odds 
were too great against the citizens ; 
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the University always had the kings, 
nobles, and popes on its side, and in 
the last extremity the terrible weapon 
of excommunication never failed. 
But after the Reformation it is pro- 
bable that these gown and town riots 
became mere memorials ; the feeling 
of enmity was eliminated from them, 
and they occurred asa sort of custom. 
Afterwards the Fifth of November 
became the favourite day, and still 
continues, as we have seen. On that 
day riots have occurred between the 
scholars and the townsmen with to- 
lerable regularity, and, with little se- 
riousinjury. That has happened only 
when evil passions have been aroused 
by political dissensions or by local 
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disturbances and local geen as 
in this last instance. The universal 
result of these struggles between the 
academic and civic powers has been 
to the subjugation of the latter ; but 
when we reflect upon the benefits 
conferred by these noble institutions 
upon humanity at large—when we 
investigate the influence they had 
upon dawning civilization, we can see 
an atonement for the sacrifice of a few 
cities’ commerce in the immortal glory 
with which the universities have 
sanctified their names. Oxford, as a 
commercial city, would have passed 
away as a second or third-rate town ; 
but Oxford as the seat of a University 
will live in history for ever. 


SWEET ANNE PAGE. 


CHAP. 


XXVI. 


THE WOLF'S DEN. 


Wasn’t there a sensation that night 
at the Clarendon Rooms? Didn’t 
the new police muster in force? 
Weren't the inspectors of that Peelite 
phalanx preternaturally wise? Didn’t 
sex amusingly betray itself—gallant 
cavaliers fainting at sight of blood, 
while charmingly coquettish ladies 
did their utmost to revive them? It 
was truly a curious scene. 

Stephen, having picked up Isola’s 
cap, had stepped forward to the en- 
trance, and peered vaguely into the 
street—of course, without perceiving 
any trace of the runaway. Returning, 
he found a group around the giantess 
—as I have hitherto styled the stupid 
masquerader who had attempted to 
carry away Isola—and ascertained 
that the only harm the fellow had re- 
ceived was a stab through the fleshiest 
part of his right arm. Like most men 
of vast bulk, he was a coward, and had 
fainted at the sight of his own blood. 
Who he was, concerns not this history. 
Uncommonly glad was he to escape 
from all inquiry, and deposit himself 
in a hackney coach, and slink out of 
the way altogether ; which, with an 
———— bandage of handkerchiefs 
around his huge arm, he was permit- 
ted to do, 

“We may as well be off,” said the 
Seraph. “ That little party will find 


her way back to the Den. Let us 
go.” 

The carriage was ready, and away 
they went towards the quiet street. 

“T hope she has come to no harm,” 
said the Panther. 

“Harm !” laughed the Seraph. 
“Harm! Why, Claudia, I shouldn’t 
have much fear of yow in such a con- 
tingency; but Isola—pshaw! We 
shall find her waiting for us.” 

“Do you really think so?” asked 
Stephen. 

“Unquestionably. What's to pre- 
vent it ? After so thoroughly shutting 
up her giantess, I wonder you can 
— her ability to take care of her- 
self.” 

Raphael was right. When they 
reached the Wolf's Den, they found 
Isola sitting by a comfortable fire—the 
morning was growing chilly—with a 
= des foies gras before her, and a 

ottle of Moselle open. She had got 
rid of her page’s dress, and was com- 
fortably attired in one of the loose 
wrappers which arrided her, On the 
white cloth lay a tiny jewelled stiletto, 
with blood upon its blade, 

“Well,” said the Seraph, shaking 
down his brocaded petticoats, “ this 
looks deucedly comfortable,” 

And then he pulled off his long 
gloves, and made a great gap in the 
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ite, and filled a huge goblet with 

oselle. And Isola gaily sang the 
chorus of the poet-king’s old humor- 
ous melancholy song :— 


“ And we'll gang nae mair a roving, 
A roving in the night; 
We'll gang nae mair a roving, 
Let the moon shine e’er so bright.” 


“ Well,” said Stephen, as he helped 
the Panther to some pdte, “this is 
what comes of « glass of Montrachet.” 

* Now, Isola,” said Claudia, “ tell 
us your adventures.” 


“ All right,” she said. “I’m all 


there. The giantess caught a tartar, 
rather. You know it struck me be- 


fore I started that I wasn’t very big ; 
and your all saying somebody might 
carry me away made me think of this 
little article.” She took up the tiny 
dagger, and poised it on her delicate 
little hand. “I didn’t expect to have 
to use it; but I thought I'd be safe. 
Well, that big woman made up to 
me, and was great fun. You should 
have seen us dance. And then we 
sloped off to have some supper ; and 
she—that is, he—tried to make me 
drink a lot of wine, but I didn’t quite 
see it ; and then we got away into one 
of the side rooms, and flirted like a 
thousand of bricks. And the scoundrel 
wanted to find out whol was,and where 
I lived, and to make an appointment 
with me; but I wasn’t to be done, as 
he soon found out. And at last, when 
he thought the coast was clear, he 
took me in his arms, the beggar ! and 
rushed off with me down the stair- 
case as hard as he could pelt. And 
then at the bottom I managed to get 
hold of this little affair—he was hold- 
ing me so tight I couldn’t move my 
arms before—and just give him a 
sharp prodinthearm. By St. George, 
he oped me like a red hot coal. 
I never saw sucha gonoph. And then, 
you know, I made tracks, and got here 
safe as eggs, and pulled off my togs. 
I made Lotty light a fire, and get 
supper. Which, golopshious it is,” 
she concluded, helping herself to 
more pite. 

It is amazing what little women 
can eat and drink. 

“You don’t seem to care much 
about the fate of your big friend,’ 
said the Seraph. 

“I don’t quite see why I should. 
The fellow wasn’t particularly polite 
to me. And I know I didn’t hurt 
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him ; I just bled him a little with this 
lancet.” 

“ He looked as if a little bleeding 
would do him good,” said Stephen. 
“He ought to be greatly obliged to 
you. If he knew where you live, I 
should think he’d call and thank 
you. 

“‘T don’t want to see him, I’m sure. 
I hate big, stupid, cowardly men.” 

“You should fall in love with 
Branscombe,” said Stephen. “ He’s 
neither of the three.” 

I am sorry to record that this 
aig of four sat chatting in this care- 
ess, pointless fashion long after broad 
daylight had brightened the street. 
Supper, indeed, merged in breakfast. 

Nightwork tells. A shiver crept 
over the party. Isola called for coffee 
—which came, with an accompani- 
ment of grilled chicken and other hot 
comestibles. 

“ By Jove,” said the Seraph, “we've 
been eating and drinking ever since 
we accepted your unlucky invitation 
to lunch, Langton. I suspect a little 
sleep for a change would do us all 
good.” 

Can anybody tell me why people 
have so strong a disinclination to go to 
bed after a certain hour is past? It 
is an enigma to me. Dull as may be 
one’s associates—ay, and one’s self 
also—there is the most unaccountable 
aversion from the pleasant couch, 
which, soft and warm and white, 
awaits one with unreproachful bosom. 
Of course, if a man is conscious that 
his placens uxor is implacably waiting 
for him, it is quite another thing. 
But to be dog-tired, to be conscious 
that the yielding bed is ready, and 
that you have only to lock your door 
and undress to be in the soft arms of 
silence and sleep—and yet to waste 
the hours in amusements of which 
you are utterly weary, is so strange, 
so inexplicable a proceeding. I have 
done it hundreds of times, wondering 
at myself all the while. 

All these four people were aware 
that the right thing to do was to go 
to bed, but not one of them moved. 
Isola excepted, they were still in 
their masquerade dresses, and a 
queer picture they made. The Se- 
raph, tough and _ well-seasoned, 
showed no symptom of weariness 
and looked a very easy-going an 
careless young lady, indeed. 

“Tam doubtful,” he said, after 
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a pause, “ whether I shall go to bed 
at all. A warm bath will make me 
as fresh as paint, as Isola would say.” 

“ That’s a mistake,” said Stephen ; 
“vou feel it afterwards. I think 
we had better move at once. What 
say you, Miss Branscombe ?” 

“T am atmost too sleepy to move,” 
she said, with a yawn. 

At this moment the door opened, 
and Marmaduke Branscombe entered, 
followed by the villanous-looking 
comrade who was with him at 
Pringle’s. The old Wolf looked round 
upon the company with a glare of 
amazement and surprise. His daugh- 
ter clapped her hands merrily, and 
broke into one of her silvery peals of 
laughter. 

“Why, who’s this?” he exclaimed 
in bewildered interrogation. He 
recognised Stephen and the Panther 
after the first glance, but Raphael 
puzzled him. 

The Seraph was equal to the 
occasion. He rose and saluted the 
old gentleman with a‘stately curt- 
sey. 
* You’re justin time to have supper 
with us, Uncle Marmaduke,” he said, 
in a feminine falsetto. 

“ Supper !” exclaimed the old 
Wolf. “ Why, Isola, what is it ? 
Who's that lady ?” 

“That lady is a gentleman,” she 
replied, with a laugh. You can’t 
have forgotten Mr. Raphael Brans- 
combe.” 

** Well,”’ he growled, “ you do make 
a stunning girl, Raphael. Have you 
been out like that? Did anybody 
make love to you !” 

“Yes,” hesaid, somebody did, and I 
knocked him*down for his politeness. 
But you should hear your daughter’s 
adventure.” 

And he reported to the old gentle- 
man the way in which Isola had 
distinguished herself. 

“A good girl,” said the Wolf, 
taking up the stiletto, and passing 
his thumb along the edge. A chip 
of the old block! You know how to 
take care of yourself, Isola.” 

“We were just going when you 
camein,” said Langton. “It’s rather 
late, and we want some sleep.” 

* You can sleep here, all of you, if 

ou like,” he said. I’ve plenty of 
I don’t like turning people out 

when we've had a wet night.” 
“Gad,” said the Seraph, “that’s a 
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fine idea. Show us your cribs, uncle. 
Then we shall be all together to begin 
another evening. What do you say, 
Langton ¢” 

“Tm game ;” but what does Miss 
Branscombe say ?” 

The Panther was asleep. 

"would be ashame for her to go 
to Clarges-street when there’s a bed 
nearer.’ 

So Isola guided her cousin to a 
room. Theold Wolf had fitted up a 
considerable number of very com- 
fortable bedchambers, several of 
them with two beds. His hospitality 
was generous; he had numerous 
visitors of all sorts ; and, after what 
he called a wet night, he liked to be 
able to stow away his guests in close 
proximity to himself,.so as to begin 
a second revel by way of epilogue to 
the first. 

Claudia Branscombe was tired out. 
I think that fine spirit of hers had 
lost some of its original nerve. She 
had failed once or twice, and it 
had quelled her courage. She had 
been lamentably foiled by Stephen 
at Idlechester; and then, recom- 
mencing the contest in London, she 
had been subjugated and rejected. 
And she was playing anything but 
a satisfactory game with the Assyrian 
baronet. These things had cowed 
her; else, in truth, I do not think 
the Panther would have been so 
thoroughly knocked up by a glass 
of Montrachet and its consequences. 
She could scarcely undress; and 
when, with Isola’s help, she was 
safely in bed, she fell asleep with 
that delicious suddenness for which 
it is worth while to undergo any 
fatigue. She sleptin Elysium. As 
to Isola, the wayward little beauty 
seemed scarcely tired at all. Having 
got rid of Claudia, she ran down 
again to take a final leave of her 
father, who had lighted his pipe. 
and was talking to Raphael an 
Stephen. 

“Claudia was asleep before she 
was in bed,” she observed. “ And 
now, I’m off. Good morning to you 
all. Don’t keep those boys up any 
longer, pa a 

“ We'll be off, too,” said the Seraph. 
“‘T suppose you can send round for 
some of our people by-and-by. [ 
don’t much care for walking about 
London in petticoats.” 

“ Nobody would suspect you,” 








said the Wolf. “But come along. 
T'll show you your room.” 

He led them to a large room at the 
back, in which were two beds. It 
was fitted up with every luxury, and 
a good fire had been lighted. I don’t 
object to a fire in a large bedroom, 
even in warmish weather ; and Mar- 
maduke Branscombe was of the same 
way of thinking. 

“ By Jove,” said the Seraph, throw- 
ing himself into an easy chair, and 
stretching his legs with small regard 
to his petticoats, “this is pleasant. 
Where’s your cigar-case, Langton ? 
I must have a smoke.” 

“You'll want a fille de chambre to 
undress you,” said Langton. 

“Egad, yes. I thought I should 
never get into these blessed things, 
and now I don’t see my way out of 
them. Thank heaven, 'mnot a girl.” 

“Or you couldn’t make love to 
them, as Montaigne or somebody 
said.” 

“The reply to that is Lady Mary’s 
remark—that her only reason for 
being glad that she was a woman 
was that she should not be obliged to 
marry one. But, I say, old fellow, 
do you think the Wolf has any sinister 
reason for bringing us all here to 
sleep? Mayn’t hemean to murderus?” 

As Raphael said this, he was run- 
ning a penknife through the trouble- 
some fastenings of his dress, by way 
of cutting the Gordian knots of femi- 
nine attire. 

“T don’t sce any good he could 

in by such a proceeding,” said 

gton. “I suspect he wouldn't 
hesitate long if there were. He’sa 
nice old boy.” 

Herewith he was about to spring 
into bed, when there came a knock at 
the chamber door. The Seraph, in 
the relics of a bodice and pyjamas, 
opened it. 

Enter, Marmaduke Branscombe, 
Esquire, alias the Wolf, bearing a 
bowl of punch ! 

“ One glass more will do you good,” 
saidtheold Wolf. “This night work 
is chilly, so I’ve brewed a wonderful 
bowl, and you'll sleep after it like Rip 
van Winkle.” 

“’Pon my life,” said the Seraph, 
“T think we have imbibed almost, 
enough since we began with that con- 
founded glass of Montrachet of Lang- 
ton’s. However, I don’t object. It’s 
only twelve o'clock, I see,” 
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It was noon, actually. Raphael 
wound-up his watch. Then the trio 
sat down to this untimely bowl of 
punch. It was.a miraculous concoc- 
tion. 

“Egad,” said Stephen Langton ; 
“it is worth while to have lived in 
the mysterious East, in order to 
know how to produce such a divine 
drink as this. It’s Helen’s nepenthe, 
by Zeus Kronion.” 

Stephen usually became classical 
when ebrious. 

“Tt’s not bad stuff,” said the Se- 
raph. “I was quite ready to sleep 
before, but after this, hang me if 
shan’t go off like a top.” 

“Well, I thought it would do you 
both good,” said the old Wolf. “The 
fact is, if you drink sufficiently, your 
sleep won't hurt you. After this, 
you'll wake without a headache.” 

“You must give us the receipt,” 
said Langton ; “a good bowl of punch 
that cures the headache instead of 
giving it, would be a blessing.” 

They finished the punch, strange 
to say ; and Marmaduke Branscombe 
took friendly leave of them ; and, in 
ten minutes, they slept. 


Stephen Langton, the youngest and 
less seasoned, was the first to awake. 
Notwithstanding the old Wolf’s pro- 
mise, he awoke with a headache— 
a splitting headache, that seemed 
capable of splitting a tough planet 
into infinitesimal fragments. More- 
over, he had an awful, insatiable 
thirst—a thirst for a long, deep 
draught of icy water, such as one 
might get on some green mountain- 
side. And there fell upon him, like 
a nightmare, a longing to be beside a 
wayside well not far from Idlechester, 
where the crystal water perennially 
flowed from beneath a pointed arch 
through a gryphon’s mouth intd a 
stone ivy-mantled trough, whereon 
some cleric of old days had inscribed 


a Greek legend, signifying—* Let all 
men praise the Lord.” And it was 


utterly dark, pitch-dark, dark as 
Erebus, so that Re could not see even 
the vaguest form. And his memory 
wholly failed him as to where he was. 
That the place was strange, he felt 
rather than knew. He was in bed 
where? His perplexed memory strug- 
gled with the past, but could evoke 
from it nothing definite. He had no 
recollection of the glass of Montrachet 
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or the Cellini ball, or the Wolf’s 
unch. Sleep had utterly subjugated 
him : he could only feel that he had 
a tremendous headache, and un- 
quenchable thirst, and a nightmare ; 
longing to know where he was. 

If you have never been in a position 
of this kind, reader, let us hope you 
never may. I have tried it. It is 
excessively unpleasant. 

Stephen Langton got out of bed, 
and groped about the room. He 
found a window—drew back the cur- 
tains,—but all was dark. He threw 
open the casement, and the cool night 
air refreshed him. He made a far- 
ther exploration, and touched the 
chill marble of a washing apparatus. 
A great gulp from the water-caraffe 
was ecstasy to his parched throat. 
Then he poured water into the basin 
and immersed his head with a mighty 
splash. 

Wasn't it a luxury ? 

Having repeated this operation, 
and rubbed his hair dry, he was 
groping again towards where he as- 
sumed his bed to be—of course in 
entirely the wrong direction—when 
he heard a voice, a mingled voice, 
exclaim— 

“Who's there ?” 

“Who the devil are you?” asked 
Stephen. 

“WhoamI? Come, that’s good! 
Fellow comes prowling about in my 
room in the middle of the night, and 
washing at my washstand, and then 
coolly asks me, who I am? Now, 
look coat my friend, I’m not irascible 
by nature, but I shall shy a boot at 
your head if you don’t explain your 
conduct.” 

And Stephen could hear a hand 
searching for the threatened missile. 
But he was still so obfuscated that 
he did not realize the situation. 

“Shy away!” he said; ‘“ whoever 
you are, you'll be rather clever to hit 
me in the dark. And Ill forgive 
you, if you’ll tell me where I am !” 

“Why, confound you! you're in 
my room, I tell you,” exclaimed the 
Seraph, who verily believed himself 
at home in Clarges-street. ‘“ Who 
the devil are you, I say ¢” 

By this time Stephen had reached 
his bed, and comfortably settled him- 
self again. 

“Well,” he replied, “as you seem 
so anxious to know, my name's 
Stephen Langton.” 
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The Seraph, on whorn the position 
of affairs flashed suddeuly, burst into 
laughter. 

“ By Jove,” he exclaimed, “we're 
in the Den, and it’s the middle of the 
7 apparently. Ill be hanged if 
I had not forgotten all about it.” 

“Faith, so had I. And I’ve gota 
most confounded headache, though 
the old beggar said the punch 
wouldn’t give me one. How do you 
feel ?” 

“O, I’m all right ; rather hungry. 
He might have left us some matches ; 
but I suppose we must go to sleep 
again, and wait for daylight.” 

Which they did accordingly. 


And when next Stephen Langton 
awoke, it was broad daylight. The 


sun was apparently as near the zenith 
as he ever gets in these latitudes. 
Stephen jumped out of bed, and 
looked vainly for a pair of trowsers 
wherein to encase his nether limbs. 
He was compelled to be content with 
velvet breeches—tempore Charles 


The Seraph still slept seraphically. 
They talk of the sleep which a good 
conscience gives, but nothing can 
rival the calm repose of the man who 
has no conscience at all. 

Stephen roused his friend. Ra- 
phael, when thoroughly himself, re- 
marked— 

““ Well, I never felt sleepier. What 
time is it ?” 

Both their watches had stopped. 

“Curious!” said the Seraph, “I 
wound up mine, I know. Ring the 
bell, old fellow.” 

Stephen found a bell-pull, and rang 
loudly. There came no reply. 

“T suppose everybody else is aslee 
too,” said the Seraph. “ Goand find 
out, that’s a good fellow. You've got 
some trowsers, and I haven't.” 

“Call these trowsers!” said Ste- 
phen, disconsolately looking down 
upon his purple breeches, beyond 
which protruded legs worthy of Hy- 
perion. “Suppose I meet your sister— 
or Isola!” 

“Well, hang it,” reasoned the 
Seraph, “you must do something. 
You don’t seriously expect me to walk 
about in petticoats. I wonder what 
was done with the clothes I took 


«y suppose I must venture,” said 
Stephen, 
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So he went to the door, which, to 
his amazement, was fastened on the 
outside. 

“The old Wolf’s locked us in!” he 
exclaimed. 

“The devil!” cried Raphael, jump- 
ing out of bed. “ He's been playing 
us a trick ; it’s just like him.” 

They broke open the door, which 
had been fastened by an outside bolt. 
Then Stephen, as being the most 
decently attired, started to explore, 
and went from room to room, finding 
nothing. Whereupon he returned, 
reporting that to all appearance the 
house was utterly deserted. 

“ Here’s a nice position,” said the 
Seraph. “The ld gentleman has 
played usa pretty trick. But where 
the deuce are Claudia and Isola and 
the servants? I hope there’s some- 
thing in the house to eat, for I am 
diabolically peckish.” 

Further search made it obvious 
that there was not a creature save 
themselves in the house. Marmaduke 
and his myrmidons—the Panther— 
Isola and her neat little Lucilla 
Lotty—were all gone. The clothes 
which they had taken off to dress for 
Cellini’s masquerade had mysteri- 
ously disappeared. And here were 
Raphael and Stephen, with nothing 
but their absurd costumes, without a 
creature to send to Clarges-street or 
Jermyn-street. 

“W hat shall we do?’ asked Stephen 
Langton, perfectly puzzled. 

“Find something to eat and drink 
first,” said the Seraph. 

About this there was slight diffi- 
culty. The commissariat at the Den 
was always excellent. A slight search 
in cupboard and cellaret soon fur- 
nished an excellent breakfast. 

“Tho state of my appetite,” said 
the Seraph, “leads me to suppose we 
have been some time asleep. My 
highly-respectable uncle must have 
administered opium in that rascally 
punch of his. We must have had 
twenty-four hours sleep, I fancy.” 

“How are we to get out of this! 
Catch a policeman.” 

“For heaven's sake, no. Those 
fellows would take us for thieves, per- 
haps, and carry us off to Bow-street. 
That won’t do. I’ve cut my precious 
dress to pieces, almost, or I think I 

might walk to Clarges-street.” 
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Fortune favoured them. There 
assed along the quiet street a small 
oy, whistling—‘“a little vulgar boy,” 

such as swindled Tom Ingoldsby. 
Stephen tapped cautiously at the 
window. The youngster came across, 
and they managed to induce him to 
come in. In a few minutes he was 
running away to Clarges-street with 
a note to Louis. 

And when the faithful valet and 
Auguste arrived with linen and cloth- 
ing, the Seraph and Stephen were 
astonished to find that, instead of 
twenty-four, they had actually passed 
forty-eight hours in bed. Cellini’s 
ball was on Wednesday evening ; it 
was noon on Thursday when they 
turned in ; it was past noon on Satur- 
day when they awoke to find them- 
selves alone in the Wolf’s Den! 

“ By the powers !” said the Seraph, 
“T never was played so cool a trick. 
I wonder whether the old gentleman 
is mad or not.” 

“ T wonder what he has done with 
the ladies,” said Stephen. 

“ Egad, yes. Tlitell you what. As 
he has deserted the Den, we'll just 
take possession of it. What do you 
say ?”’ 

** A capital notion. 
sure to return here.” 

**T should be sorry to predicate any- 
thing at all definite about him. He 
may have vanished as mysteriously 
and abruptly as he arrived. You 
found him first—perhaps you'll look 
for him now.” 

“Not if I know it. No, the plan 
is to encamp here, as you propose, 
and await his return. But couldn’t 
we serve him some trick? Suppose 
we take lodgers, and admit nobody 
who doesn’t play on an instrument. 
If we got a houseful of trombones 
and fiddles and drums, I think the 
old beggar would swear a little.” 

“Possibly,” replied the Seraph. 
“ But, as you and I think of staying 
here, don’t you think we might be 
inclined to swear first? No, that 
won't do.” 

“We ought to think upon some 
way of giving him at Roland for 
his Oliver,” said Stephen, medita- 
tively. 

“ Leave it to me,” said the Seraph, 
after a pause, “I’ve got an idea,” 


I suppose he’s 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


MENAGE OU MENAGERIE ? 


“Lanoton,” said the Serapli, as they 
sat over their after-dinner coffee, “do 
mea favour. You've nothing to do, 
I know; you’re fond of poetic dream- 
ing; go out of town fora couple of 
days, and then come back to the 
Wolf’s Den.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Never mind. Will you do it? 
The result may amuse you.” 

“Where the deuce am I to go?” 

“Run down to Idlechester and 
Kingsleat—talk to your Aunt and 
Winifred—make love to Jack Win- 
slow.” 

“Well,” said Stephen, “ to oblige 
you I’ll go. When may I return ?” 

“The day after to-morrow, if you 
like.” 

“All right. There’s a night mail. 
T'll tell Auguste to pack a portman- 
teau, and be off at once.” 

He did accordingly. He astonished 
the Half-moon at Idlechester—its 
ostlers at least—by descending at 
about two in the morning from the 
box of the Quicksilver mail, and 
requiring a bed. When, at about 
noon, he sat down to breakfast, Jack 
Winslow came in with the coffee. 

“Well, Mr. Stephen,” said she, 
“what mischief has brought you 
here? We hear all sorts of dreadful 
tales of your doings in London.” 

“Tam come to see if any young 
lady in Idlechester will accept my 
hand and heart and the poor remains 
of my property,” said — 
“ Now, Jack, don’t chaff; tell me 
the news.” 

“ There's none. The Bishop, they 
say, is to be made Archbishop of 
York. They do talk of Mr. Walter 
Branscombe as bishop. Your grand- 
father is looking very well. So is your 
Aunt Harriet. Mr. Stiggins is mayor 
this year.” 

“Well, you're a capital hand at 
telling the news, Jack. Send me up 
a bottle of claret, will you ? and don’t 
mention to anybody that I’m here.” 

“Olaret. . . . for breakfast !” 

“Slightly, Just look alive, that’s a 


good girl.’ : 
_ You're not eres by living in 
London like a gentleman,” she said, 


“Not likely. Don’t gossip, but 
send me the wine. Best you’ve got.” 

The buxom barmaid departed with 
an ironical curtsey. Stephen, flexible 
and pliant, had taken very readily to 
Bordeaux and Burgundy for break- 
fast. There is nothing that com- 
mences the day so divinely as a bottle 
of light wine. I venerate ale and 
stout; but I recognise in Anacreon’s 
favourite fluid .a stimulus alien 
from stupefaction—a fine poetic 
effervescent power— which the 
strongest ale of Edinburgh, or the 
walled up malt of Mount Edgecombe 
and Woolley Hall cannot rival. 

As Stephen drank his claret from 
a tumbler, and smoked a lazy cigar, 
he reflected on the circumstances 
which had brought him there. Queer 
enough they were. Cellini’s ball with 
its adventure: the Wolf's return 
and their long sleep. Raphael’s re- 
solve of revenge. Stephen wondered 
at the concatenation of events which 
had made him almost a Branscombe. 
What devilry there was among that 
strange race? What presence of 
mind in Isola’s ready dagger ? What 
a grotesque hoax that sleeping 
draught of the Wolf’s! What did it 
mean? Was it merely the horse- 
play of this retired pirate, or had he 
any sinister intentions in reference 
to the two girls? He could mean 
no harm to his own daughter, surely. 

3ut what did he mean ? 

Stephen Langton’s was a tempera- 
ment that was both equable and 
excitable. He had periods of abso- 
lute lotos-eating laziness and periods 
of the most unquenchable restless- 
ness, If Odysseus had accepted the 
throne of the Awrogdyo: he might 
have felt very much as Stephen did. 
And he now found himself drawn 
into a kind of eddy of life—a whirl- 
pool, whence escape seemed imprac- 
ticable. These Branscombes had 
annexed him. ‘ 

At this moment he could not un- 
derstand what was to happen in con- 
nexion with Marmaduke and Raphael. 
Would there be any tragical develop- 
ment of this Aristophanic comedy. 
Extremes meet we know: and the 
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very wild comedy of highly excitable 
men often ends in horrible tragedy. 
Even farce ends in tragedy some- 
times—as when a Pope dvs. What 
says Robert Browning !— 


“Of how some actor played Death on a 
stage 

With pasteboard crown, sham orb, and 
tinselled dart, 

And’ called himself the monarch of the 
world, 

Then going in the tire room afterward, 

Because the play was done, to shift himself, 

Got touched upon the sleeve familiarly 

The moment he had shut the closet door 

By Death himself. Thus God might touch 
a Pope. 

At unawares, ask what-his baubles mean, 

And whose part he presumed to play just 
now?” 


Stephen Langton, however, having 
promised not to re-appear in the 
quiet street till the day after to- 
morrow at earliest, dismissed the 
Branscombe enigma, and, as well as 
he could, breakfasted leisurely, and 
speculated as to what he should do 
with himself. The result was pretty 
much as follows. He paid a visit to 
the beloved gardens where had been 
passed the happy hours of his boyish 
wooing. To his visionary tempera- 
ment it was a delight to wander on 
those neglected lawns, under those 
trees, where at every turn of the 
garden alleys it seemed that brown- 
eyed fresh-cheeked Anne Page, the 
baby beauty, ought to dance out to 
meet him. Not there alone did 
Stephen Langton dream. He wane 
dered, as of old, in the shadow of 
the great cathedral, and by the 
sinuous verge of the river Idle. 
He called back that half-forgotten 
life of his, with its sordid and its 
poetic moieties, as if Witney blanket 
were in some way worked in with 
cloth of gold. 

Of course his grandfather’s house and 
the tanyard helped him in this. The 
old gentleman and the old gentleman’s 

rogeny were little altered. When 
Rtephen saw his Aunt Harriet again, 
he thought of that doleful school of 
the Sadbrookes, with all its mendicant 
misery. You cannot destroy the past. 
Experiences such as those of Stephen 
Langton’s boyhood are indelible. 
They pass into the imagination; they 
photograph themselves upon the 
retina of, our mind’s eye, Horatio. 
Stephen found his reminiscences al- 
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most painful. Olim hac meminisse 
juvabit is not invariably true. 

Stephen Langton hired a horse and 
rode to Kingsleat. He turned out of 
his way to visit the scene of his early 
Cas affliction. Tohis extreme 
delight the old place was turned into 
a farm-house ; in the playground the 
wheat was green and flourishing ; the 
schoolroom—no great metamorphosis 
—was now a threshing-floor. Stephen 
rode into the farmyard, and asked 
for a glass of cider. Ont came a buxom 
lass, just such as Mr. Barnes’ poet of 
the Dorset Doric, describes so 
naturally :— 


“ So quick’s a bird, so neat’s a cat, 
So cheerful in her niater, 

The best o’ maidens to come at 
*s a farmer's woldest daeter.” 


It was just Farmer Greenlands’ 
dinner-time ; nothing would induce 
him to let Stephen depart without 
taking a snack. So, by way of a 
change from his town life, he found 
himself eating boiled fowls and bacon, 
with mighty masses of vegetable 
matter, in the hospitable society of 
a stout agriculturist, his stout and 
smiling wife, and three very nice 
looking young females of the race. 
It was like a dream. Had the Sad- 
brooke family really dwelt in what 
was now a jolly farmhouse? Had he 
been tortured there in his youth? 
He could not believe it. 

“Well,” thought Stephen to him- 
self, when, having done justice to good 
Farmer Greenland’s dinner, and taken 
friendly farewell of his daughters, he 
rode slowly towards Kingsleat, “I 
wonder whether it would be a good 
speculation to marry a farmer's 
daughter? What would the Seraph 
say? He’d tell me that she could 
never be a fit companion for me, never 
understand me, never enter into 
society with me. But hang it, after 
associating with such wild creatures 
as Claudia and Isola, anything quiet 
and commonplace is deucedly re- 
freshing . . I wonder where 
Claudia and Isola are now.” 


He rode into Kingsleat. He went 


first to the public library, but his old 
acquaintance, Mr. Lonsdale, was away 
on his annual holiday. Then, having 
“left his horse at the Mitre, he went to 
the Rectory. Ill luck pursued him: 
the Rector and his daughter had just 
started for Idlechester, to dine at the 


vou 
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bishop’s. So he strolled moodily 
back to the Mitre, and studied the 
Idlechester Chronicle over some 
seltzer and brandy. 

Suddenly, as he looked through 
the coffeeroom window on the desert- 
ed street, Dr. Winter was visible de- 
scending the hill at his usual swinging 
pace. Stephen snatched up his hat, 
and did his best to overtake the 
Doctor. It was no easy business. His 
accustomed pace, when not in a hurry, 
was five miles an hour. He was a 
light weight, sound of wind, with 
muscles of steel. Stephen’s long stride 
scarcely helped him much. But he 
a overtake the rapid headmaster at 
ast. 

Then, it was difficult to bring him- 
self under his notice. Dr. Winter 
was the most absentof men. He had 
a marvellous faculty of abstraction. 
He often, striding along on his rapid 
walks, ignored the existence of most 
intimate friends. Stephen could only 
attract his attention by standing 
so directly in his way that he 
could pass only by walking through 
him. But when he had attracted his 
attention, the Doctor was as court- 
eous as possible. 

As they stretched along the towing- 

ath on the margin of Idle, Dr. 

Vinter found out a good deal of his 
young friend’s state of mind. 

“You are unsettled, Langton. I 
must give you a little advice. Why 
don’t you decide on a career? Why 
don’t you marry? You are not the 
man to be happy without occupation.” 

“Tf you willfind me a wife and a 
career, sir,” said Langton, witha slight 
laugh, “I'll do my best to follow 
your advice.” 

“ Well, I know something of your 
adventures. I am not surprised at 

our reluctance to marry. ut sure- 
y you can find some one to console 
you. As toa career, I always thought 
ou were likely to do something in 
iterature.”’ 

“T cannot find fit topics, or satisfy 
ner with my treatment. That is 
what perplexes me. Now, your 
nephew Humphrey always seems to 
do perfectly what the public wants.” 

“Humphrey is a humbug, Mr. 
Langton. There is nothing real about 
him. He writes successful articles 
because he is unprincipled and in- 
sincere. He tan adapt himself to 
anything, having no definite faith. 


. . . But stay and dine with me, 
Mr. Langton. I'll give you some good 
advice, and better port wine—and 
then Ill ask you for your advice.” 

** Mine !”” 

“Yes. Yours is not unlikely to be 
good, in reference to a point which I 
have been all day puzzling myself to 
determine. So you shall come home 
with me and give it.” 

They went, accordingly; and the 
Doctor and his young friend sat down 
to an excellent simple dinner. It was 
a treat to listen to Dr. Winter’s con- 
verse. It was always fresh and keen. 
He looked on life from an original 
point of view. Moreover, as an ex- 
perienced schoolmaster, with a faculty 
for finding out the characteristics of 
youthful intellects, and a magnetic 
influence over them, he found a 
pleasure in studying his guest. He 
did not disdain the crudities and en- 
thusiasms of youth. He found real 
pleasure in eliciting Stephen Langton’s 
mental perplexities, and in giving him 
counsel. He pitied a fineyoung fellow, 
born among barbarians, left to 
educate himself, and inextricably as- 
sociated with a race of lunatics. 

“Tf only,” said Stephen Langton, 
“T had been fortunate enough to get 
a rational education—if I had been 
sent to Kingsleat Grammar School 
—-I should not have been so incapalile 
as I now feel myself. I have never 
received either affection or culture. 
A boy wants two helps—a mother and 
a schoolmaster. I had neither. I 
was surrounded all through my youth 
with people whom I could not under- 
stand, and who could not understand 
me, except when I visited Mr. Page ; 
and having had no definite guidance, 
I am now unable to determine what 
I ought to do. Iam unable to sepa- 
rate myself from the Branscombes, 
who seem destined to exercise a mys- 
terious influence over me. I cannot 
resolve on any occupation that will 
keep me out of mischief. I just pass 
my time in amusing myself, Dr. Win. 
ter—-that is all.” 

“There is no greater mistake,” said 
the Doctor. “Some Frenchman has 
said”—Dr. Winter read everything— 
“le jouissance me paratt le but de la 
vie, et la seule chose utile au monde, 
A miserable mistake of the poor idiot’s 
—at least when we connect it with 
his animal longing for wine and wo- 
men and the like. Enjoyment, doubt- 
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less, is noble when he who enjoys can 
enjoy nothing igneble. If I were 
capable of envy,” continued the Doc- 
tor, who had got on his hobby, and 
was riding it with enthusiasm, “I 
might envy Shakespeare or Kepler, 
Newton or Sir Humphrey in some 
supreme moment of imagination, or 
invention, or discovery. ‘But depend 
upon it, Mr. Langton, to live for 
amusement or for mere comfort is a 
fatal error—an error that reduces a 
man to the level of a woman or. . 

a dog.” 

Stephen laughed at the Doctor’s 
vehemence, and sipped his port—un- 
deniable wine—with the furtive re- 
flection that the “ severe Winter” did 
not wholly disdain comfort, or even 
luxury. 

“T wish you would tell me what to 
do, Doctor,” he said. 

“T never attempt impossibilities,” 
responded the headmaster quietly. 
“ In your especial case I suspect femi- 
nine entanglements” (Stephen blush- 
ed); “and I can only tell you to follow 
the counsels of your own conscience. 
You know best whether the life you 
now live satisfies you. I fancy not. 
You are independent, and can easily 
break away from it by starting to 
travel. It must rest with you to re- 
solve whether this would be wise or 
not.” 

“Video meliora proboque, deteriora 
sequor,” quoted Stephen. 

“Ah,” laughed the Doctor, “ that 
bit of classicality is a poor excuse. 
Better, however, to belong to the mi- 
serable half-and-half, weak-minded, 
emasculate race who follow that text, 
than to those bolder mortals who 
rashly exclaim, ‘ Zvil, be thou my 
good . ‘is 

“T don't know,” said Stephen. “TI 
abhor my own mediocrity. Id rather 
be an absolute scoundrel, like... .” 

“Whom ¢” 

“ Well, I may say like any of the 
Branscombes. My friend Raphael is 
an excellent instance. He is utterly 
devoid of conscience. He would not 
murder, perhaps ; but he would very 
coolly kill a man in a duel. He 
would not steal, perhaps; but he 
would incur any amount of debt that 


lie could not pay. He would not. . .”- 


“You call that man your friend,” 
interrupted the headmaster. “Iam 
ashamed of you.” ; 
“Upon my honour, I can’t help it,” 
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replied Stephen. “I can't get free 
from him. He fascinates me.” 

“Pshaw! You have no strength 
of mind. Travel! Don’t waste your 
time in London upon what that man 
calls amusement. Get out of his 
reach if you can’t resist his influence. 
Go abroad—go to Jericho—go to the 
Antipodes or the South Pole—rather 
than waste your life as you are now 
wasting it.” 

“Til think of your advice,” said 
Stephen. 

“Nobody ever took good advice,” 
said Dr. Winter. ‘“ Nobody. I’m 
an old fool to give it you. If you 
were a pupil of mine I shouldn't ad- 
vise you—I should just flog you. 
You'll get your flogging, my young 
friend, from harsher hands than mine, 
and with a sharper implement of cas- 
tigation.” 

“T don’t doubt it,” said Stephen. 

“Nobody ever took good advice,” 
repeated the headmaster. ‘“ Nobody, 
by Zeus Kronion. Bad advice is 
winged—winged tothe fabulous speed 
of those steam coaches they are 
just talking of. Nevertheless, I am 
about to ask yours. Perhaps your 
young eyes will see more clearly than 
my old ones through a mist of diffi- 
culty which besets me. You can keep 
a secret, I am sure.” 

“T can, and will.” 

“T am asked to be Bishop of Idle- 
chester. Dr. Bythesea is to be trans- 
lated to York. The reason whyI am 
asked, so far as I can guess it, is curi- 
ous. Some years ago I thwarted the 
Duke of Axminster, who is, you 
know, an influential member of the 
Cabinet. He is a singularly haughty 
man. I have reason to believe that 
it is by his special desire this offer 
comes to me. He is reported to have 
said that I was the only man who 
had ever opposed him, and that there- 
fore I deserved to be something better 
than a schoolmaster.” 

“He reminds me of Charles the 
Second,” said Stephen. 

“ What is that ?” 

“Tt happened at Winchester, I 
think. King Charles was building a 
palace there, and brought Nell 
Gwyn down with him. A certain 
canon of the cathedral declined to let 
her stay at his house. The king gave 
the next vacant bishopric to the good 
little man who wouldn’t receive poor 
Nell. It was Bishop Ken.” 
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“T have heard the story,” said Dr. 
Winter. “The parallel is fair. I 
haye no objection to accept the offer 
on account of the motive. But I 
doubt whether I am fated to be a 
bishop. And I know I’m a pretty 
good schoolmaster.” 

“A man who is a good school- 
master is fit for anything,” said 
Stephen. 

“That may be. But suppose that 
I can do more good as a schoolmaster 
than I could as a bishop.” 

“ Don’t you think,” urged Stephen, 
“that it is possible for the best of 
schoolmasters to be a schoolmaster 
too long? I fancy all minds that are 
worth anything are extremely versa- 
tile, and ought not to be worked ina 
perpetual routine. For my own 
part, I should like to be a great 
schoolmaster, like yourself, for a few 
peyeseoms years—and then to be a 

ishop—and then to be a general in 
the army—and then prime minister 
—and then a great poet or astrono- 
mer—and so on.” 

“ Either you are treating the ques- 
tion with irony, my young friend,” 
said the Doctor, delicately cracking a 
filbert, “or you are striving to show 
the incompatibility of Episcopus 
with Ludimagister. To live a dozen 
lives in one is not possible: happy 
the man who can live one rightly.” 

“T thought,” said Stephen, “ that 
there was a report that Mr. Brans- 
combe was to be bishop.” 

“Well, that is another point. It 
seems to have been an understood 
thing that the vacancy would be his ; 
and doubtless, if I refuse, the offer 
will be made to him. I don’t like to 
disappoint him. His claims are far 
greater than mine ; he is on intimate 
terms with Lord Cheiron; and but 
for that little affair with the Duke of 
Axminster, the offer would never 
have reached me. I don’t much Jike 
the look of being made a bishop for 
treading on the tenderest corns of a 
duke.” 

“T would accept,” said Stephen, 
briefly and oracularly. 

The Doctor sat for some time 
silent, speculating on the change 
from the headmaster’s desk to the 
episcopal throne in that noble old 
cathedral of Idlechester. At last, 
after filling for himself a glass of 
port, which he eyed curiously against 
the light, examining its beeswing, 
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and then drank with evident satisfac- 
tion, Dr. Winter said— 

“T will take your advice. Ring 
for coffee, my young friend, and then 
I'll write my letter of acceptance. 
You shall post it yourself, that I 
may have no chance of altering my 
mind.” 

“If I have done nothing else,” 
said Stephen, “I have made a 
bishop.” 

The Doctor wrote his letter ; Ste- 
phen took it away with him, and 
dropped it at the post-office as he 
went to the Mitre. Then he ordered 
his horse, and rode back to the Half- 
moon at Idlechester. The embryo 
prelate’s hours were early ; Stephen 
was back at his quarters before mid- 
night. In the parlour, to which he 
paid a visit, he found his grandfather 
and one of his uncles, and several of 
their cronies, smoking and drinking 
hot spirit. and water, with that 
solemn sedulity which nobly charac- 
terizes the Great British tradesman. 
He spent a quarter of an hour with 
them; then, taking refuge in his 
own room, he indulged in a medita- 
tive monologue on the value of edu- 
cation. 

It was curious, certainly. These 
people were of his own blood, but 
they and he could not get on together 
with satisfaction. They were mani- 
festly uneasy in his presence, while 
he was simply bored. 

If you are worth anything, O 
reader—and if you are not, you 
will hardly have read as far as this 
—if you are worth anything, I say, 
you have gota dog. Look at hin— 
into his eyes, as you would look into 
human eyes that youlove. He turns 
from you; he is unhappy; if you 
persist, he gets up and walks away. 
So with the uneducated, undeveloped 
man. The glance of nous autres 
makes him uncomfortable. His half- 
unconscious inferiority betrays itself 
when you look at him—when you 
speak to him. The man whom 
educated intelligence has raised 
above those of his own blood, has 
this forced upon him with emphasis. 

I aapnee this—not the canine 
part of it—proves that everybod 
ought to be educated. In whic 
case, who is to cart dung and criti- 
cise novels? I fear this is Eutopian. 
Starved souls must be worse than 
staryed bodies, however, 


; 
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The next morning Stephen Lang- 
ton returned to London. Pleasant 
was his ea:ly drive through the sweet 
country, on the blushful verge of 
summer. Yet had the trees their 
virginal green ; yet the larks, blithe 
spirits, invisible in the ether, made 
music everywhere; yet the black- 
bird fluted in the cherry orchards; 
and the thrush sang anthems in the 
dense elin-leafage ; yet lay upon the 
leafy world the fresh delicious air of 
spring. The world was young—at 
least to Stephen so it seemed. As 
four fiying horses whirled him 
Londonward, he felt as if all the 
seenes through which he passed had 
youth and freshness—while he alone 
was old and weary and stale. 

And he made a resolve: and that 
was, to abandon the stupid, empty 
course of life to which he had become 
accustomed—to begin a new era—to 
find something to do if he could not 
find somebody to love, and to do it 
resolutely—to make a fresh start, 
synchronous with Dr. Winter's epis- 
copation. 

We shall see how he kept his 
resolve. 


When Stephen had washed from 
himself the soil of travel, and re- 
freshed himself thereafter, he started 
for the Quiet street. And I will say 
this for the erratic genius of the 
Branscombes . . . . he was 
astonished. 

As he turned into the street by the 
end most remote from the house first 
known to him as Isola’s, he saw that 
something had occurred. The house 
was altered. Previously quiet and 
suldened, it seemed to have suddenly 
thrown out a couple of bow windows. 
Over the doorway was suspended 
something strangely like a sign. An 
inquisitive crowd obstructed not only 
the pavement, but in some degree 
the carriage-way, and a few intelli- 
pas members of the new police were 
ooking on. 

Stephen approached. As he did 
80, it appeared that the sign swung 
over the entrance was—a wolf! A 
wolf—not sculptured, but stuffed ; 
and stuffed by an artist, evidently ; 
and looking almost alive. 

Right above the doorway appeared 
in large gold letters, 


THE WOLF’S DEN. 
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But the windows! There was a 
room on each side the passage. The 
fronts of these had been cleared away, 
and wide bow windows put in. Those 
windows were filled with cages, and 
in the cages were all sorts of animals, 
birds, even reptiles. It was a gro- 
tesquemenagerie. Where in the world 
Raphael Branscombe could, in two 
days, have collected such a strange 
mixture of creatures—chimpanzee and 
lynx, boa constrictor and vulture, Aus- 
tralian magpie and Esquimaux dog— 
was an enigma to Stephen Langton. 

“Well,” he quietly ejaculated, 
“these Branscombes are all mad to- 
gether.” 

The scene within was even more 
remarkable. Both walls of the pas- 
sage had been removed, and the two 
front rooms made into a good-sized 
shop. When he entered, Stephen 
was confronted by an odd figure—a 
dwarf, very short, very stout, very 
hairy about the face, and looking al- 
together almost inhuman. This 
grotesque creature was the guardian 
of a motley collection—there were 
lions, tigers, yanthers, ostriches, 
kangaroos, wombats ; it was a won- 
der how so many animals could be 
packed in their cages into so small a 
space. 

Stephen Langton certainly was 
surprised. 

He inquired for Mr. Raphael 
Branscombe. That gentleman was 
entirely unknown. The grotesque 
dwarf, whose English was strangely 
alloyed by some patois to Stephen 
utterly alien, maintained entire igno- 
rance of the Seraph. But when 
Stephen’s state of wonderment had 
lasted long enough, a door at the 
back suddenly opened, and Raphael 
appeared for a moment, beckoning ; 
and Stephen, of course, followed him. 
He was led to a small back rocm on 
the first floor, with a couple of chairs 
in it, and a great number of small 
monkeys in cages. 

“ Have a cigar, old boy,” said the 
Seraph ; “you'll never stand the 
stench if you don’t smoke.” 

Stephen obeyed. Then he said— 

“What the deuce dves all this 


mean ?” 


“ Surprised, eh ?” asked the Seraph. 

“ Rather, certainly.” 

“ Well, if you are surprised, how 
will the old Wolf feel when he comes 
back ?” 
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* Astounded, I should think. But 
how in the world have + yee nani 


the affair? Where di you get all 
these infernal beasts ? 

“ From an acquaintance of mine in 
Ratcliffe Highway—a fellow with a 
big collection, who was willing 
enough to bring them all here for a 
trifle. Oddly enough, the fellow’s 
name’s Wolf. By heaven, what a 
row there'll be when the respectable 
Mr. Marmaduke Branscombe ap- 
pears !” 

“Do you mean to wait in this vile 
entourage of effluvia till that hap- 
pens?” 

“T don’t know what else to do. I 
would not miss his advent for a thou- 
sand pounds.” 

ouldn’t we take lodgings just 
pposite?’ suggested Stephen. 

That's what Theodore Hook did in 
Berners Street.” 

“Well, that’s a good notion,” re- 
plied the Seraph. “Suppose you go 
across and negotiate? They are 
nearly all lodging- houses in this 
street,” 

This little affair was soon arranged. 

“You must take care of yourself, 
Wolf,” said the Seraph to the dwarf. 
“The old gentleman will come back 
in a towering rage, and want to mur- 
der you.” 

“Let him try,” snarled the trog- 
“ine. , glaring fiercely. 

hael and Stephen, established 
in the: first floor of the opposite house, 
watched by turns for the arrival of 
Marmaduke Branscombe. Several 
days passed, and they Wid not venture 
to leave their quarters, for fear of 
missing him. Their patience was re- 
warded at length. 

A travelling carriage with four 
horses pulled up in front of the Wolf’s 
Den at about one o’clock. The two 
friends were just at luncheon, which 
meal they conducted close toa window, 
so as to command the situation. 

“Here he is at last !” ejaculated 
the a, 

There he was. 

The postillions had thrown the 
horses on their haunches, for Marma- 
duke had accustomed them to 
vigorous velocity. One of his myr- 
midons, descending from the front 
seat, sqenet the carriage door. Out 
came the old pirate, and looked up at 


the house—and was silent. There’s 
a Yankee story of poor President 
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Lincoln somewhat to this effect : 
—A profane ruffian, imaginative in 
his oaths, suddenly got into some 
unprecedented fix. An expectant 
audience surrounded him, anticipat- 
ing boundless blasphemy. But he 
said no word ; he could not do justice 
to the subject. 

So with the old Wolf. So tho- 
roughly flabbergasted was he that his 
fair companions, Isola and Claudia, 
had both reached the pavement before 
he had got together voice enough for 
a remark. 

“Why, papa !’—* Why, uncle !” 
cried a couple of charming voices. 

The windows of the opposite first 
floor were open, and their silver sur- 
prise travelled easily across, 

“ By Jove, this ¢s rich,” said Stephen 
Langton. 

Choleric was the old Wolf as he 
entered the wild-beast shop. Loudand 
deep was his voice as he exclaimed— 

“What does this mean ?” 

The dwarf came forward, and, ina 
patois which I cannot reproduce, but 
which was quite intelligible to Mar- 
maduke Branscombe, to whom irre- 
gular languages were professionally 
familiar, inquired what he could do 
for him. 

The two ladies had followed the 
old Wolf into the shop, and were 
daintily holding their dainty dresses, 
and pressing perfumed kerchiefs to 
their insulted nostrils. 

“This is MY house!’ exclaimed 
Marmaduke Branscombe, with vio- 
lent ferocity. ‘ Who are you ?” 

“My name is Wolf,” replied the 
dwarf, volubly. “I keep & mena- 
gerie. What canI sell you? This 
is the finest chimpanzee in Europe ; 
almost as handsome as a man; if he 
could talk he would be better than 
some men. That panther—the ladies 
are looking at that panther. Ah, she 
is a beautiful creature--so tame, but 
she hates men; she likes ladies, 
penile ladies. She killed a boy once, 

ut don’t say anything about it, 
please. Sheischeap. I can sell her 
for a hundred pounds. She would 
defend you, Senora,” he said, look- 
ing at the Panther’s namesake. 

“Stop this foolery/” thundered 
Marmaduke. “What the devil is 
the meaning of my house being turned 
into this confounded bear-garden ? 
You're a robber and ascoundrel. lve 
a great mind to murder you.” 
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With which utterance the fierce 
old man advanced towards the dwarf 
menagerie-keeper in a threatening 
attitude. The troglodyte opened wide 
eyes, and a wider mouth, and drew 
from his breast a pistol. 

Things looked serious. Practical 
jokes too often end seriously. 

“Papa!” exclaimed the argent 
voice of Isola ; “didn’t you tell us 

ou had played Raphael a trick ? 
ou may be sure he has played you 
this trick in return.” 

The old Wolf acquired sudden en- 
lightenment ; and at this point the 
two conspirators entered the shop, 
and accosted the ladies with cour- 
teous empressement. 

Marmaduke Branscombe burst into 
prodigious laughter. 

“ You’re too much for me, my boy,” 
he said to the Seraph. “ You're a 
Branscombe. By heaven, I almost 
thought I was mad, or dreaming ; 
but now, as you have turned my 
house upside down, perhaps you'll 
tell me where I’m to go ?”’ 

“Come to Clarges Street,” said the 
Seraph. ‘“There’s plenty of room 
for you there ; but won’t you take a 
chimpanzee or a panther with you ?”’ 

They went on to Clarges Street, 
and were soon comfortably estab- 
lished there. 

“ Pray,” said Raphael to his sister, 
“what mischief have you been do- 
ing or plotting since youran away ¢” 

“We have only been to Brighton,” 
she replied. “It was a whim of my 
uncle’s, just to play youatrick. He 
gave you something to make you 
sleep.’ 

“Thank you for the information,” 
said the Seraph. “I fancy we found 
that out for ourselves some time ago.” 

“ Well!” laughed Isola ; “I think 
a had very much the best of it. 

apa won't try to play any more 
tricks upon you for a day or two.” 

“No,” growled the Wolf, taking his 
pipe from his mouth ; “T’ll be hanged 
if Ido. Perhaps you'll tell me what 
I’m to do with that house, now you’ve 
turned it into a den of lions ?” 

“Go and live there, papa, like 
Daniel,” said Isola. 

“T think the fellow I’ve put in 
will be a capital tenant,” said the 
Seraph ; “and a shop of that kind 
is rather wanted in the neighbour- 
hood. Better let him stay.” 

I will not pretend to record the 
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evening reflections of the Wolf or his 
nephew ; each was happy in the gro- 
tesque and eccentric fashion of the 
Branscombes. Not so either Claudia 
or Isola ; I rather fancy that Mar- 
maduke’s pretty daughter was pining 
to be eek With all her wild spirits 
and gay slang, the little beauty was 
dissatisfied with life. What did she 
want, I wonder? She had money 
beyond limit. What will not money 
procure ? 

Claudia had met Sir Arthur Wil- 
lesden at Brighton, and continued her 
flirtation. Matters indeed were be- 
ginning to get serious. She had suc- 
ceeded in convincing him that she 
meant something ; he, having had 
that conviction thrust through his 
taurine brow, pushed with prodigious 
obstinacy against all obstacles. Clau- 
dia felt in danger. 

Did she like Sir Arthur ? Was he 
the strong man with the governing 
hand whom her fancy painted him # 
Did he love her? Could they possi- 
bly assimilate in tastes and occupa- 
tions? The poor Panther perplexed 
herself perpetually with endless ques- 
tionings of this and other kinds. She 
found no answers. She only found 
that he laid persistent siege to her— 
that he looked on her as his property 
—that he would not leave her alone. 

How often—ah, how often—-she 
sorrowed over the poetic boy whose 
love she had thrown away ! 

As to Stephen, when he separated 
that evening from his friends, and 
shut himself up in his Jermyn Street 
sanctuary, he became seriously medi- 
tative. What a gulf was fixed be- 
tween the calm wisdom of Dr. Win- 
ter and the mad freaks of this wild 
race of Branscombe! Well, he was 
a boy yet, almost ; he would separate 
himself from these people ; he would 
try another life .... perhaps even 
another love. Oh, delicious thought! 
Where dwelt the beautiful creature 
who would give him the virgin touch 
of her lip, the virgin blush of her 
heart? Surely he was not doomed 
to loneliness because his truth had 
been foiled by frailty and falsehood— 
surely life had its treasure awaiting 
him yet. 

But where to seek ?—No; mere 
search would be futile. He must 
qualify himself for love by work ; 
he was empty and useless now, a 
mere votary of pleasure—a being 
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unlovable by any woman whose love 
was worth possession. What should 
he do to attain manhood of mind ? 
How should he conquer his virility ? 
To be like Humphrey, of some sor- 
did profession, seemed disgusting to 
him; while he had modesty enough 
to believe that, though he longed to 
be a poet, he did not possess the 
vision and the faculty divine; yet 
to think, to observe, to write—to de- 
scribe, if unable to create—this was 
the thirst of his soul. 

He would travel. It seemed to 
him, as it has seemed to thousands, 
that if he sought he must find. At 
the very least, if the love for which 
he pined were impossible, inachiev- 
able, and if to be a poet were utterly 
beyond him, he might turn travel to 
some serious literary import. 

In the adyta of his heart he be- 
lieved in the possibility of a new, en- 
thralling, absorbing love—a love be- 
side which his boy-penchant for sweet 
Anne Page and his fantastic flirta- 
tion with the Panther, would be like 
sepia sketches in the presence of a 
picture painted by Titian in his nine- 
tieth year. Why his ninetieth ? Be- 


cause the love of colour grows with 


age. So Stephen Langton saw in the 
far distance a delicious creature whom 
he first created and afterwards loved 
—a creature to madden poets, to 
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cause the blood of Iliads, the wan- 
dering of Odysseys, the ebrious joy 
of Anacreontics. And he felt the 
fullest faith that his guess must have 
successful issue—little knowing that 
to chase such a phantom of the ima- 
gination is like attempting to reach 
the horizon, which keeps just as far 
ahead of the man who gallops as of 
the man who loiters. 

Better to stay at home and wait 
till that which you long for descends 
upon you with sudden sweetness. 
Better to be calm and patient, and 
surely the very strength of your thirst 
will make the fountain flow. There 
are some things which any man—any 
vulgar man indeed—may gain. Gold 
is one: he has only to enter upon a 
trade, to work from sunrise to sunset, 
to be perfectly honest and perfectly 
unscrupulous; he will die a mil- 
lionaire. Fame is another: if it be 
literary fame he requires, let him only 
write books which are slightly stupid 
and singularly religious; let him com- 
bine Tupper with A. K. H. B., infus- 
ing a slight touch of Spurgeon-and- 
water ; he will be famous, and Good 
Words and the Lecord will praise 
him. 

But love is another affair, thank 
God. It is not a thing to be gained 
Me utter abnegation of manhood— 
like money and renown. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


MORFILL’S APPOINTMENT. 


I nope I have not been hard upon 
Humphrey Morfill. He had one great 
object in life—his own advancement. 
He was marvellous in perspicacity 
and manipulation. He could see ata 
glance what was to be done, and could 
do it. This is a most valuable fa- 
culty. He made no mistakes. He 
never longed for the impossible. He 
saw in the world an arena where few 
men were as strong as himself, and 
he threw himself into it to win what 
prizes were open to him. And he 
won prizes. He had many qualifica- 
tions. Beyond his native ability, 
which was unusually great, and the 
power of which he could exactly es- 
timate, he had his wife’s fortune and 
his uncle’s position. For Dr. Winter 
was Bishop-designate of Idlecl.ester. 

And itso happened that the severe 


and conscientious headniaster who 
would not, after the elopement, have 
lifted a finger to aid the nephew who 
had acted with dishonour, was the 
means of his advancement. The Duke 
of Axminster being the Dionysius of 
Kingsleat, had naturally a Dionysian 
ear. The Duke was the proudest of 
men, but he was also a gentleman. 
He was angry beyond expression 
when Kingsleat rebelled against his 
parliamentary influence. He was 
angrier still when, desiring to expel 
Mr. Lonsdale from his position at the 
Kingsleat library, he found an ob- 
scure schoolmaster, a man who not 
only resisted his ducal will but drank 
his choicest claret, and then wrote a 
Greek epigram uponhim. But in time 
the Duke rew calm, and saw the 
injustice of his own desires. He saw 
27* 
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that if he had ousted from the libra- 
rianship the blameless Lonsdale, he 
should have regretted it to the end of 
his ducal days. He felt truly grateful 
to Dr. Winter for the resolute re- 
sistance which had prevented him 
from making a fool of himself. He 
recognised in the obstinate head- 
master who treated a Duke of Ax- 
minster with contempt, a man of un- 
usual calibre. Whence it happened 
that one day, at a Cabinet Council, 
Cheiron mentioning that the Arch- 
bishop of York was just dead, and 
that he thought of promoting Bishop 
Bythesea, the Duke immediately 
thought, “ what a capital bishop 
Winter would make in these days 
when most bishops are old women !” 
And as Axminster was a man to whom 
the First Minister would not think of 
refusing such a mere trifle as the dis- 
posal of a bishopric, Dr. Winter got 
the offer. And Stephen Langton 
coerced him to accept it. 

Now the Dionysian earhad brought 
to the Duke the information that Dr. 
Winter had a nephew—a very promis- 
ing young man. Of the elopement 
also rumour had reached him; but it 
was not likely to occur to him that 
any man would quarrel with his ne- 
phew for running away with two or 
three thousand a year. That is vir- 
tue too severe. So, having made up 
his mind to do what he could for Dr. 
Winter, with that facile generosity 
which pertains to great princes who 
cannot feel the cost of anything, he 
put Morfill on his list for an appoint- 
ment. Whence it happened that the 
rene man was diverted from that 
nigh road to the Woolsack which he 
had chosen, by an offer of a tem- 
porary appointment abroad, which 
would bring him both reputation and 
money, and at the termination where- 
of the Government would, of course, 
provide him with other remunerative 
occupation. Finding that it would 
rather advance than retard him in his 
career, Humphrey Morfill accepted. 

This keen-sighted man did not 
understand woman—least of all his 
wife. Balzac has remarked that even 
the Creator of women cannot under- 
stand them; perhaps he is right. 
Humphrey, when he persuaded Anne 
Page to elope with him, did it just as 
he would have made a strong move 
in a game of chess. He did not 


trouble himself to analyse the subtle 
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complex motives at work even in 
that childish breast to induce her to 
go with him. He did not look into 
the future, with any vague doubt as 
to whether the girl who ran away to 
marriage might hereafter wish to 
run away from marriage. Humphrey 
had one quality, which was a source 
of weakness as well as strength—con- 
fidence in himself. This strengthened 
him when he had to enter the arena 
of intellectual strife ; but it weaken- 
ed him when dealing with a woman. 
He could not believe that a woman 
would betray him. 

As most of Anne’s intercourse with 
the Seraph occurred during her visits 
to Claudia in Clarges Street, Hum- 
phrey, absorbed in business, knew 
nothing of it. Iut even her more dar- 
ing escapades did not come to his cog- 
nizance. He heard nothing of the late 
nights out which had coincided with 
his absence on affairs. The servants 
pitied the pretty childish Mrs. Mor- 
fill, and did not dream of informing 
against her. They disliked their 
master, whose reserve and inflexi- 
bility were not intended for servile 
pets. Hence happened it that 
1e heard nothing of the improprieties 
to which the Seraph had cruelly 
forced his poor little victim, and fully 
believed that she was as innocent a 
creature as when he stole her from 
Kingsleat Rectory. His high opinion 
of himself made him blind to the 

ossibilities which lay around him. 

He looked on his wife as a child still ; 

and, when he had accepted an ap- 
pointment which took him at once to 
Constantinople, he announced to his 
wife, with the utmost coolness, his 
intention of going and of taking her 
with him. 

Women in love are wonderful in 
their power of dissimulation. She 
received the announcement with as 
much coolness apparently as he gave 
it with. But the thought of Raphael 
conferred upon her this factitious 
strength. She believed in the power 
of the man whom she loved to save 
her from exile. 

Humphrey Morfill, having quietly 
one evening told her his intentions, 
went out to meet some friends. He 
spent very few evenings at home. 
He wasted no time, and made even 
his trifling dissipations useful. 

When he was gone, poor little 
Anne took flight to her own room, 
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and threw herself with utter aban- 
donment upon a couch, burying her 
sweet brown-tressed head in her tiny 
white hands, and sobbing without 
restraint. 

** How cruel he is!” she muttered. 
“How wicked he is! Why did he 
take me away from Kingsleat? He 
doesn’t love me, I know—and I hate 
him. Yes; Ido. I won’t goto Con- 
stantinople. I’d rather kill myself.” 

And soon... . ad libitum. 

And, as she lay there, crushed into 
strange cares, thinking wild thoughts, 
sobbing mad _ resolves—exquisitely 
beautiful so far as you could see any 
= of her—-with brown dishevelled 

vair over plump white shoulders, and 
white hands clenching themselves 
pink—some one catches her ; some 
one had efitered the room quietly, and 
closed the door, and now stood, quietly 
a spectator of her childish griet, with 
a smile of amusement on his lip. 

Presently he stepped forward—and 
raised her suddenly in his strong 
arms from the couch—and, seating 
himself there, and looked laughingly 
into her tearful and astonished face. 

“What is the matter with my little 
pet?’ asked Raphael Branscombe, 
and then kissed her on the eyelids. 

She told him her grief. 

“ Well, child, you'll have a very nice 
trip. Constantinople is a charming 
place. Perhaps I may come and see 
you there.” 

First she tried, in her indignation, 
to escape from the grasp of steel 
which held her. This was vain: so 
she nestled closer to him, and whis- 
pered— 

“Pm not going.” 

“Wives must or their husbands,” 
he said. “I don't encourage rebellion. 
You'll enjoy it, my darling.” 

“T shall come to you,” she said, 
with serious emphasis. 

“Amusing!” thought the Seraph. 
“The little girl’s entétée. What's to 
be done with her ?” 

“OQ Raphael !” she exclaimed, sud- 
denly slipping from between his arms 
and gliding to the floor at his feet, 
“T cannot leave you. I cannot—I 
cannot—lI cannot. I love you.” 

She iterated and reiterated these 
phrases with inexhaustible pertina- 


city. 

Raphael raised her from theground, 
and walked up and down the room in 
reflective mood. At last he said— 
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“My dear child, you are such a 
mere girl that I doubt whether you 
know your own mind.” , 

“Yes ; I do, I do, I do,” she inter- 
rupted eagerly. 

“Well, you may, child. But you 
don’t know the result of what you 
ask. Now, wait a minute, and calm 
yourself a moment, and think.” 

He passed a very steady hand over 
her flushed forehead, as if to tranquil- 
lize her by some magnetism of touch, 

“Tf you leave your husband,” he 
said, “you throw away your life. You 
will have a few weeks or months of 
delight with me—weeks, most likely 
—and then you will die, or wish to 
die. Can you throw away a com- 
fortable home for a month or two of 
pore: It is absurd, child. It is 

ecause I like you, and pity you, that 
I tell you so.” 

“T shall come to you,” she repeated. 

“By Jove,” thought the Seraph to 
himself, “what a singularly moral 
man I am, and didn’t knowit! If 
I were to go into the Chandos to- 
night, and tell the fellows that the 
prettiest woman in London (bar one) 
had offered to run away with me, 
and I had declined, I wonder who 
would believe it? ’Pon my life, 
thongh, I should like to save this 
little thing. She’ssucha young bird. 
. . . -—What the devil shall I do?” 

Thus soliloquized the Seraph in the 
bedchamber, which should have been 
sacred to Humphrey Morfill, while 
that learned gentleman was supping 
with some distinguished barristers, 
and that gentleman’s charming little 
wife was awaiting the Seraph’s deci- 
sion with anxiety as terrible as that of 
Esther the Queen in the inner court 
of the king’s house when she had 
come unbidden into the presence of 
Ahasuerus. 

“Well,” he said at last, “ you must 
have your way, I suppose. Give me 
due notice of Morfill’s movements. 
If you are quite determined to ruin 
yourself, why should I interfere? But 
you can’é mean it.” 

“T do mean it,” she said. “I can- 
not live with that man; I despise 
him; I hate him. You have made 
me love you—you know you have. 
Raphael, you must not desert me.” 

his little Anne, for the first time 
in her life, had a will of her own. 
Never before, I suppose, had she felt 
the real passion of love. For Stephen 
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Langton it was only a child’s fancy ; 
and she had run away with Hum- 
phrey Morfill from a mere wish to 
escape Claudia’s tyranny; but the 
Seraph had really awakened her sleep- 
ing heart—had created a woman 
where there was but a girl before— 
had lighted the inextinguishable 
voleano which exists beneath the 
iciest and calmest maidenhood. 

He was in no degree loth to take 
the consequences, only he really 
pitied the little girl He had not 
realized the fact that she was more 
than a child. He would have had no 
compunction in taking away a 
queenlier creature, but he had been 
merely playing with Anne, whom he 
regarded as a baby and toy. How- 
ever, he now discovered that he was 
wrong—that Lilliput may have its 
Cleopatra. So, like the highly prac- 
tical man that he had always been, he 
refiected on the details of the affair. 
Morfill might want to fight him—he 
didn’t care about that ; or might go 
to law---well, the Branscombes could 


“Who seeks, shall find.” 
the aphorism. It is highly encou- 
raging. It is, in some cases, perhaps, 
partially true. The knight-errant 
may get his adventure, the merchant 
venturer his gold, coined hatred, the 
coquette her flirtation. Ay, there 
may even come to the barrister the 
woolsack, and to the doctor the 
accouchement of a princess. But any- 
thing noble: no. Nelson exclaimed, 
“T wish I could catch Bonaparte on 
a wind!” Why, if the passionate 
sea-chivalry of England, as embodied 
and crystallized in our Nelson, had 
caught the conquering greed of France, 
the mighty Moloch, Napoleon, on a 
wind, what a sublime crisis it would 
have been! Who doubts for the mil- 
lionth of a moment how it would 
have ended? Who cannot conjure 
up a vision of the pale passionate 
face of the avenging admiral run- 
ning the Victory alongside General 
Bonaparte’s ship 1 There would have. 
been no Waterloo. But the glory was 
reserved for one of calmer temper 
than the victor of Trafalgar. 

With a longing as extreme as Nel- 


I like 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


STEPHEN LANGTON'S GUEST. 
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afford a few thousands now. He 
should by-and-by, of course, get 
tired of the little runaway, and then 
he must find her a place where she 
could live in comfortable seclusion. 
All these matters passed rapidly yet 
lucidly through his mind during the 
few moments in which he kept Mrs. 
Morfill in suspense. 

One feeling which he had was pleasure 
at annoying Morfill, alloyed however 
by theimpression that the younglawyer 
would care little about his wife so 
long as he kept his wife’s money. 
However, that couldn’t be helped ; 
he had commenced the adventure, 
and must carry it to its issue, and 
he accordingly did not leave Mrs. 
Morfill until he had arranged to take 
her away from her husband’s house 
about an hour before the time that 
should be fixed for that husband’s 
departure. The prospect of the ad- 
venture delighted the Seraph. 
Nothing did he so thoroughly enjoy 
as a “neat thing”’ of this sort. 





son’s to meet Bonaparte on the sea, 
longed Stephen for love. Perchance, 
had he been an admiral, had there 
been war, had there been “the 
meanest man of men,” as Words- 
worth well calls Napoleon, to thwart 
in his career of fiend, Stephen would 
have longed to fight. But now he 
longed for true love. Blame him not. 
“Were there more Emmas, there 
would be more Nelsons.” The man 
who can love well in peace, can fight 
well when there is war. 

Stephen Langton went down to 
the Chandos to dine on the very 
evening that the Seraph had devoted 
to Mrs. Morfill. The first man he 
saw was Phil Palliser—better known 
among his cronies as Seagull Palli- 
ser. Phil was the most resolute of 
yachtsmen. He kept a schooner 
yacht called the Seagull, at Cowes, 
and he devoted himself to that 
yacht. His relations, a good family, 


were anxious that he should make a 
figure in the world, and he had the 
materials; he had money and he 
had brains ; but Phil had fallen in 
love with his yacht, and it was ob- 
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vious that nothing short of shipwreck It may be asked, howin the world 
would cure him. Indeed I doubt if could Stephen expect, by joining an 
an ordinary shipwreck would have enthusiastic yachtsman, to realize 
had that effect. Possibly, if he had his dream ? as he going in for a 
been cast away in the very centre of mermaid? Well,in the first place, 
the Pacific, and compelled to cast Stephen had resolved to travel, and 
lots with his comrades who should rather superstitiously jumped at the 
eat whom, Seagull Palliser would first offer. And, secondly, it is to be 
have given up yachting. I doubt if observed that yachtsmen occasion- 
anything else would have cured him. ally go ashore, and have been known 
He and Stephen chancing to be to make havoc among feminine 
without other acquaintances, dined susceptibilities under such circum- 
téte-d-téte. Of course, over the claret, stances. 
they became frightfully confidential : I am not going to follow Seagull 
and Langton told Palliser that he Palliserand Stephen Langton through 
was weary of his unoccupied life, all their adventuresin the Midland 
that he couldn’t stand it any longer, Sea. One adventure shall suffice. 
that he meant to travel in search of Stephen was lying in the stern, 
a career. smoking, with no companion save 
“Ah,” said Phil, “I like that. Palliser’s big Newfoundland dog, an 
Travel in search of a career! Tell animal that had taken a great fancy 
you what, old boy, I’ve got a to him. As he lay in one of those 


career—which is, to travel.” satisfied dreamy moods which often 
Stephen answered not, but sipped come to the poetic temperament, his 
his wine. eyes half closed from very weariness 


“Took here,” resumed Palliser, of the intense blue of sea and sky, it 
“T’m off on a yachting trip—going to seemed to him that he saw—very far 
the Mediterranean. Can’t matter to off—Raphael Branscombe pacing the 
you where you go. Bettergowithme.” sea-shore with a woman indescribably 

“When are you off?” asked beautiful, though of melancholy 
Stephen. _ beauty. Not Anne Page, certainly ; 

“When you like. To-morrow, if a creature of stranger and more 
you like. I’ve been waiting for a poetic charm. The vivid fancy was 
fellow to go with. Fellows won’t interrupted by a clamour of voices ; 
leave London this time of year, con- he opened his eyes and sprang to his 
founded fools.” feet, and found that the sky was 

‘Tt would suit me very well,” said suddenly overclouded, that a storm 
Stephen. “To-morrow is rather had arisen; he heard Phil Palliser 
sharp, but I shall be quite ready by exclaim to the clever young mariner 
the day after.” who managed his yacht, 

“ Give us your hand, old boy,” said ‘* Where are we ?” 

Seagull Palliser. “Like your style, “ Off Monte Cristo, sir.” 
Ido. Tell you what, I'll go down to- “Is there any harbourage, do you 
morrow morning—no, by Jove, I'll know ?” 
catch the Southampton mail to-night “Tve heard it’s pretty fair, sir. 
—heaps of time. You come on to We'd better try it. With this wind 
Cowes and bring your traps as soon we can’t make Elba.” 
as you'reready. ‘That do!” So the Seagull ran into the har- 
* Perfectly.” bour of the little islet of Monte 
Hence was it that Stephen Lang- Cristo, nine miles in circuit, con- 
ton, having taken leave of his friends cerning which our beloved enter- 
among the Branscombes—and I as- tainer, Alexandre Dumas, has built 
sure you he did not forget Isola— up so deliciously absurd a romance. 
found himself, with his luggage, and And the next day Langton and Pal- 
his servant Auguste Lancel, on board liser explored the island. They found 
the clipping schooner yacht Seagul/, theruins of a convent ; many caverns ; 
within forty-eight hours of the apopulous colony of wild goats. Tneed 
colloquy briefly recorded above. And hardly say that they found no trea- 
Phil Palliser was not the man to sures, nor even anybody to offer them 
let the grass grow under his feet— the enchanted hachish. Wherefore, 
assuming that to be a marine pos- when the gale had subsided, they 
sibility. thought they would visit the birth- 
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place of Napoleon, and evening saw 
the Seagull at anchor in the bay of 
Ajaccio. 

Life is made up of coincidences— 
especially. the life of a man like 
Stephen Langton. When the beauti- 
ful Seagull ran into that noble 
gulf where lie the Bloody Islands, 
his heart throbbed as he looked upon 
the lofty mountains which he had 
never beheld before. Their forms 
seemed familiar to him. Had he 
beheld them in dreams ? When they 
ran ashore—when they stood in the 
chief street, named after Napoleon, 
and ornamented by an avenue of 
orange-trees—when they wandered 
through the Place du Diamant, over- 
looking the sapphire waters of the 
bay—Stephen felt in his breast a 
fluttering half-prescient warning of 
something strange to come. Even- 
tide arrived; after an excellent 
Corsican dinner the two yachtsmen 
loitered on the Place,among a crowd 
of promenaders, the women wearing 
the black faldetta, suggestive of 
mystery and intrigue, while a mili- 
tary band played lively airs. There 
came upon Stephen the conviction— 
“T have some one to meet in this 
place.” As he stood that night on 
the seawall, inhaling the delicious 
breath of the wooing west, watching 
the reflex of the Milky Way and the 
Evening Star (star of love) in the 
phosphorescent waters of the gulf, 
watching point after point of light 
which indicated the fanali on point 
after point of land, listening to the 
joyous music and the soft susurrus of 
the loitering crowds, Stephen was so 
impressed by his belief that he turned 
abruptly to Seagull Palliserand said— 

“T shall have an adventure here.” 

“Run away with a little Corsican, 
I suppose. Better not. Vendetta, 
you know. Awkward. However, if 
you want to take something nice 
away in the yacht, she’s at your 
service.” 

“T don’t contemplate any parti- 
cular escapade of that kind,” said 
Stephen, quietly ; “but I have a con- 
viction that something will happen 
tome here. I’m rather a queer fish 
you know, Palliser. I've often had 
such presentiments, and they’realways 
fulfilled. My impression is that there 
is some one in this town of Ajaccio 
who wants to see me—whom I must 
see.” 


-conquest. 
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“ All right, old boy. I don’t quite 
understand it ; but Pll stick to you 
like a brick.” 

“You're in no particular hurry to 
move, are you ?” asked Stephen. 

“Nota bit. Stay here a month if 
you like. Buy relics of old Bony. It 
eenaen ee? island, and the fish that 
plump little landlady gave us for 
dinner, were as fresh as herrings.” 

“They weren’t herrings, though,” 
said Stephen, “and they were uncom- 
monly nice ; but the wine was awfully 
strong. But I feel so certain, Phil, that 
something's going to happen here, 
that I should like to stay a few days, 
and see.” 

“Tf we stay a few days, something 
will happen—namely, I shall fall in 
love. That quaint black picturesque 
dress the women wear, and the way 
they manage their dark flashing eyes, 
have nearly done for me already. 
ae worst of it is, I can’t talk Italian 
a bit.” 

“Never mind. I can,and so can 
Auguste. We'll help you.” 

“Don't like making love through 
an interpreter,” said Seagull Palliser. 
“Rather likely to get sold. Inter- 
preter may let you in, and keep the 
fun for himself.” 

The result of this confabulation 
was thaf Lanyton and Palliser amused 
themselves by thoroughly exploring 
Ajaccio and its neighbourhood. They 
visited the Casa Bonaparte, in the Place 
Letitia, where dwelt Carlo Maria 
Bonaparte, the struggling advocate. 
At the age of eighteen, this young 
lawyer, with a barrister’s improvi- 
dence, married Letitia Ramolino, the 
beauty of Corsica, fourteen years old. 
Those were the days of the Corsican 
republic, when Pasquale Paoli, im- 
mortal patriot, was defending his 
native island against the aggressive 
and tyrannous French, to whom 
Genoa had ceded the island. Thirty 
years later, after a weary struggle, 
Corsica placed itself under the pro- 
tection of England, and Sir Gilbert 
Elliot was appointed governor ; but 
in 1796 we deserted it ina wonderful 
hurry, at the first appearance of a 
couple of French generals, sent over 
by Napoleon in the flush of Italian 
I suppose William Pitt 
— ae think the romantic islet worth 
a fight. 

ell, in 1764, young Carlo Bona- 
parte, newly married to the exquisite 
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little Letitia Ramolino, was Paoli’s 
secretary, and a very fiery sguenens 
of the French. He died at Paris, at 
the early age of thirty-nine, leaving 
eight children to the care of hisyoung 
widow. Often had Carlo Bonaparte, 
who spent all that he earned, been 
troubled for the future of those eight 
children : and lo, Napoleon conquered 
half a world, and Joseph and Jerome 
and Louis were kings, and Caroline a 
queen, and Pauline and Eliza prin- 
cesses. What a superfluous wealth of 
royalty cradled in the little house of 
the Corsican lawyer ! And Napoleon 
made his uncle a cardinal, and would 
have made Lucian a king if that un- 
ambitious Bonaparte had not reso- 
lutely declined the doubtful glory of 
athrone. Stephen Langton heartily 
approved Lucian’s determination. 
Bad enough to be a king, in any case, 
he thought, but to be a sub-king toa 
Napoleon must have been awful 
business. 

The two yachtsmen wandered 
through the vicinity of Ajaccio, and 
ate grapes and almonds and figs in 
the pleasant orchards, and admired 
the beautiful peasant girls, carrying 
fruit baskets and wine-jars on their 
low-crowned straw hats. Then they 
went out to see the anchovy fishing 
off the Bloody Islands, and o¢casion- 
ally varied their amusement by a 
cruise as far as Cape Corso in the 
Seagull. But no adventure came 
to Stephen Langton, who quietly sub- 
mitted tothe chaff which his comrade 
now and then inflicted on him in re- 
ference to his anticipation. Nor had 
Palliser, though greatly smitten by 
the quaint beauty of the Corsican 
damsels, succeeded in the initiation 
of any erratic enterprise. His tongue 
had a stubborn incapacity for adapt- 
ing itself to any language but its own 
sibilant guttural English. So, with 
the most adventurous intentions in 
the world, poor Seagull Palliser 
could make no way. 

One delicious morning they went out 
immediately after breakfast to watch 
the arrival of the Marseille steamer. 
On the quay Stephen took special 
notice of a group of three persons. 
One was a noble old Corsican, of 
stately presence, but with the vey 

leam of vendetta in his eye. Wit 

im was a creature exquisitely beau- 
tiful, but smitten with the pallor of 
hope deferred. And the third person 
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being Mare Antonio, the fisherman, I 
need not say whowere the other twain. 

Ah, it was not the first- time by 
many that the swift Fantasia had 
made vain voyage to Ajaccio to meet 
the steamer from Marseille. Angelo 
Montalti knew full well that it was 
vain ; but he would not thwart poor 
Fiordilisa’s desires; and so Mare 
Antonio took the boat round every 
week, and more than once the de- 
serted wife had voyaged in it. Her 
story was known through Corsica. 
The wild islanders, when they saw 
her perfect pallid beauty, muttered 
menaces against the false English- 
man. But she, in whom love had be- 
gotten trust, believed that something 
terrible had happened to him—that he 
had been stricken down by disease or 
accident—otherwise she felt full faith 
that he would have returned to her. 
And she had tragic visions of him 
whom she loved, lying delirious in 
hospitals, lying shattered and shape- 
less at the foot of mighty cliffs, lying 
shot through the heart in a duel. 
Anything rather than false. The 
idea of Raphael Branscombe’s false- 
hood left no mark upon the maiden 
purity of the mirror of her mind, 
though all Corsica had accepted it, 
and melancholy dirge-like ballads, 
and fiercer rhapsodies, prophesying 
vendetta, were heard night after 
night, in every locanda. 

Mare Antonio, seeing strangers 
(niyrt cygni) in Ajaccio, had soon 
made out that they were countrymen 
of Raphael Branscombe—* Rattaelle 
Birbone,” as he was commonly called. 
Sohe found out Auguste, Stephen’s 
valet, and from him got a vague 
notion that Fiordilisa’s betrayer was 
not unknown to Auguste’s master. It 
was very vague and confused, for the 
Frenchitied Italian of the valet and 
the soft, flat Corsican dialect of the 
fisherman had few points of contact. 
But his report of the colloquy excited 
the anxious eager curiosity of the 
poor broken Lily of Isola Rossa ; and 
so, when the bustle of the Marseille 
boat was over, and the yatchsmen 
had sauntered away to smoke upon 
the seawall, where seldom came a 
single saunterer save themselves all 
through the sultry summer day, they 
were ene encountered by Angelo 
Montalti and his granddaughter, and 
Fiordilisa exclaimed to Stephen, in 
an abrupt, piteous, agitated voice— 
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“You are English, sénor ?” 

It took her a long time to make 
him understand that it was Raphael 
for whom she inquired so eagerly ; 
and when he did understand it, he 
knew not what to say. But by de- 
grees he said enough to show her 
that her husband was alive and well, 
and her eyes brightened and her pale 
cheeks flushed at the good news. 
And then came reflection and action. 

“Why does he not come? Why 
does he not even write? O, Raf- 
faelle !” 

Thus, sotto voce, she exclaimed, and 
would have suddenly fallen to the 
ground if Angelo’s arm had not 
caught her round the waist at the 
very moment. 

The keen eye of the old man had 
watched all the interview. Angelo 
Montalti could detect in every tone 
of Stephen Langton’s voice the na- 
tural reluctance to say too much in 
these critical circumstances. Ste- 
phen, of course, was wholly ignorant 
of Raphael’s position in reference to 
Fiordilisa, and fearing to injure his 
friend, told as little about him as 
possible. Angelo noted this, and 
knew its meaning ; his foregone con- 
clusions were justified ; he felt at his 
breast for that ivory-hafted poniard 
which he had deftly prepared for the 
inevitable vendetta. 

“She will die soon,” he muttered 
to himself, “ and then !” 

Raphael was very cool; but the 
glance of that old Corsican’s eye at 
that moment might have made even 
him nervous. 

Fiordilisa was tenderly conveyed 
by her grandfather and Marc Antonio 
to their locanda. Hitherto she had 
felt a certainty that her beloved 
Raphael was prevented from reach- 
ing her or communicating with her 
by some dire disaster ; but now this 
belief of hers was annihilated by the 
testimony of one who professed to 
know him well, to be his friend. 
Where washethen? Why—oh, why 
did he not come to her? These un- 
answerable questions seemed to burn 
themselves into her brain, to stab her 
loving heart with wounds of wonder. 

“Why? . Why ?” she 


ejaculated, as she lay upon her bed 
in the locanda, with her left hand, 
white as a lily, nervously clutching 
at the seat of her fluttering heart, 
upon which had suddenly come a 


sharp inexplicable anguish. Her 
eyes were set in a straining stare, as 
if she fain would pierce the leagues of 
restless misty foam which lay be- 
tween herself and Raphael, and know 
for herself where indeed he was 

: why he had left her lonely. 

But Angelo Montalti having left 
her in female care, returned to ask 
further questions of Stephen, who 
was still walking on the seawall with 
Palliser in rather a disturbed state 
of mind. 

“ Queer coincidence !” said Seagull 
Palliser to Stephen. “ What is all 
this about Branscombe ?” 

“T hardly understand,” replied 
Stephen. “So far as I can make it 
out, that pretty creature supposes 
herself to be his wife. It seems to 
me hardly probable. He is very care- 
less of what he does when women are 
concerned ; but I can’t fancy mar- 
riage in his line.” 

“Odd business. Your presenti- 
ment comes true, after all—not in a 
very pleasant way, though. Rather 
a bore to have to extenuate Brans- 
combe’s escapades. Pretty girl for 
yourself might have been worth a 
little trouble. Hadn’t we better 
bolt ?” 

“No,” said Stephen. “I don’t 
like the affair; but it is clear that 
Branscombe is in some way impli- 
cated, and I must do what I can, both 
for him and the girl.” 

“ Beautiful girl, by Jove,” said 
Palliser. ‘“ Never liked Branscombe 
—fellow always so highand mighty— 
seems to think you’re nobody. My 
family’s as good as his any day. 
Besides, he’s too fast. I don’t mind 
a man’s being moderately fast—but, 
hang it, Branscombe don’t stop at 
anything. I call him too fast. He 
hasn’t got any heart, I don’t think.” 

“Heart !” ejaculated Stephen, 
who had scarcely listened to his 
friend’s tirade, but when that parti- 
cular monosyllable awoke from his 
reverie. ‘‘ Heart! Why, the devil 
himself, if there is such a personage, 
has more heart, as you call it, than 
Raphael Branscombe. He’sa wretch, 
Phil—that’s a fact.” 

“ Well,’ said the honest yachtsman, 
looking at Stephen with considerable 
astonishment, “I’m surprised to hear 
you say that. I thought you were 
one of his chief cronies; you were 
always together in London.” 
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“My dear fellow,” returned Ste- 
phen, “what you say is quite true, 
and I am quite sure it surprises me 
more than it ever could you to re- 
member my intimate association with 
him ; but, you know, it was a case of 
Faust and Mephistopheles.” 

“ For God’s sake, don’t quote the 
classics to me, old boy ; I never could 
remember anything I learnt at school ; 
I haven’t opened a book since—— 
except it was a novel. Who the 
deuce were the heavy swells you 
mentioned ?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” said Stephen. 
“What I meant to say was, that 
Branscombe exerts a strange kind of 
influence over me; I can’t resist 
him.” 

“Ha—mesmerism. Saw a fellow 
mesmerized once — awful fool he 
looked. Shouldn’t have thought 
that would have operated with 
you.” 

This extremely interesting colloquy 
was interrupted by the advance of 
Angelo Montalti. How changed 
from the hospitable patriarch, who 
welcomed Raphael Branscombe to 
the old house amid the olive orch- 
ards! Zhen he was full of joyous 
welcome, of antique poetry, of simple 
Homeric delight in the current of 
events; now he looked like an 
avenger. There was a lambent fire 
in his dark eye, and his firm lips 
showed resolve immovable. As he 
approached, Stephen Langton had a 
vision of what must happen if the old 
man and Raphael Branscombe should 
meet face to face. 

Stephen knew the Seraph pretty 
well by this time ; knew him utterly 
fearless—utterly remorseless. He 
could imagine this old man, inspired 
by heroie grief and incalculable injury, 
confronting Raphael Branscombe. He 
could see the Seraph’s lips tighten, 
his keen eye flash, his unerring hand 
point the pistol at his antagonist, 
and pull the trigger without an in- 
stant’s hesitation. He felt certain 
that if Angelo Montalti attempted to 
revenge himself—the Corsican, not 
the Englishman, would suffer. 

Meanwhile the old man had come 
near to them, on the seawall, beneath 
which the sapphire sea lay like a 
magic mirror, redoubling every 
cloudlet, every skiff, every seabird 
that floated above it. hereupon 
Seagull Palliser said— 
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‘T'll leave you to your talk, old 
fellow. You know where to find me. 
Yacht’s at your service, if you want 
to go anywhere or do anything.” 

And away went Phil Palliser, re- 
joicing to escape from that atmo- 
sphere of tragedy wherein he who 
can breathe must have sound lungs 
and strong. 

The conversation between the old 
Corsican and Stephen soon placed the 
latter thoroughly in possession ofall the 
facts. Angelo Montalti talked with 
almost extreme calm—the calm of an 
immovable resolve. Stephen was un- 
able to persuade himself that Fiordi- 
lisa’s betrayer was any other than the 
Seraph. Nor, indeed, had it been an 
ordinary betrayal, would he have 
tried so to persuade himself, for he 
knew Raphael’s recklessness in such 
matters ; but when he heard that the 
Seraph had actually married the girl, 
he became incredulous. Any number 
of crimes might be predicated of the 
hope of the Branscombes, and his 
best friends would believe ; but that 
he should commit a bétise appeared 
more incredible to those who knew 
him best, than the book of Exodus to 
Bishop Colenso, or the superiority of 
Shakespeare to Mr. Martin Tupper, 
or the value of common sense to Mr. 
John Bright. 

Stephen greatly admired the heroic 
old Corsican, who had given up what 
remained of his life to consoling his 
granddaughter, and then to aveng- 
ing her. 

“T talk not of vengeance to her,” 
he said. “I would not kill the poor 
child whom this man has stabbed to 
the very core of her heart. She must 
die-—it will not be fong—and then I 
will avenge her. Meanwhile, let her 
believe, if she can, that he is loyal. I 
shall live to avenge her—that I know. 
I shall be the last of the Montalti.” 

Stephen proposed to him that they 
should take the yacht round to Isola 
Rossa, thinking that the company of 
an Englishman who knew the Seraph 
might tranquillize to some extent 
Fiordilisa’s troubled heart. Seagull 
Palliser, the kindest of men, would 
fall into any plan, he knew—always 
provided he was allowed to keep be- 
yond the limits of the tragedy. The 

old Corsican accepted this offer, and 
they went back together to the 
locanda at which he had left his 
granddaughter. 
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Fiordilisa was calmer. She had 
found some inexplicable way of re- 
conciling the position of affairs with 
her own scarcely shaken faith in 
Raphael. She thought: this English- 
man is his friend; perhaps he knows 
more than he has told; perhaps my 
Raffaelle has sent him here to see me, 
but does not allow him to tell me so; 

rhaps he is indeed ill or in prison, 

ut will not let me know for fear of 
frightening me. I will. believe this. 
He is true—I know he is true. He 
might have trusted the courage of a 
Corsican woman—but he thought me 
a child, perhaps. Thus arguing, thus 
striving to persuade herself of what 
she longed to believe, Fiordilisa had 
grown calm. 

Hearing a good report of her, 
Stephen crossed the Place du Dia- 
mant to his own locanda, and he and 
Palliser dined satisfactorily. Corsica 
is a rare place to dine, for a man of 
tastes unspoilt. If youare incapable 
of getting beyond the fashionable 
routine of London cookery, in 
Heaven’s name stick to your club 
and your chef. But I can eat any- 
thing ; I like the frogs’ legs of Paris, 
and the vine snails of Burgundy ; 
I would try fried boa-constrictor or 
devilled condor without the hesita- 
tion of an instant ; I should not ob- 
ject to the roasted sides of sheep, with 
dark green melons, and goblets of 
mares’ milk, that Mr. Matthew Ar- 
nold makes the heroes of his poems 
eat and drink. And the fish and fruit 
of Corsica are divine to an epicure of 
the right sort—an epicure, I mean, 
not afraid of fresh flavours, untried 
combinations, originalities of the 
palate. The man who would hesi- 
tate to try a hedgehog upon anchovy 
toast has no right to the noble title of 
epicure—the second in the world— 
poet being first. 

Langton and Palliser dined, and 
over the fiery wine of Ajaccio the 
former communicated to the gallant 
owner of the Seagull the offer he 
had made. Palliser was perfectly 
willing. 

“ Queer affair, old boy,” he said, 
“vou’re always doing the romantic. 
Glad to go round and see some more 
of the island. Mustn’t expect me to 
interfere in the matter, though. Not 
my line, you know.” 

So it was settled. They had that 
evening another pleasant stroll amid 
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the simple Corsican flirtations of the 
Cours Napoleon and Place du Dia- 
mant. But Palliser, though enticed 
by the mystery of the faldetta, in- 
augurated no adventure. The next 
morning shone deliciously. Old Angelo 
Montaltiand the faithful Mare Antonio 
were astounded at the light step with 
which Fiordilisa tripped down to go 
on board the Englishman’s yacht. 
What did it mean? thought her 
grandfather. Had the Englishman 
told her any secret news! There 
was a light in her eyes, the pallor had 
passed from her perfect oval cheeks ; 
could the Seraph at this moment have 
beheld her surely he would have for- 
gotten Anne Morfill and returned to 
the beautiful creature whom he had 
deserted. 

Mare Antonio was left tomanage the 
dancinglittle Pantasia. Withafavour- 
ing wind, the Seagul/soon came insight 
of those blood-red cliffs which had 
beheld the passionate idyl of Fiordi- 
lisa’s love. During the brief voyage, 
Stephen had been her courteous 
cavalier. When she looked at him, 
her eyes had meaning which Stephen 
could not fathom. They strove to 
tell him that his secret was discovered 
—that he came from Raphael—that 
he was a bringer of good tidings not 
yet to be revealed. Stephen could 
not at all understand this change in 
Fiordilisa’s mood. She was almost 
gay. She made him look at the dis- 
tant mass of Rotondo, across Sagona’s 
gulf, and told him how the goatherds 
dwelt high upamong the granite rocks, 
and how the river Restonica thunder- 
ed downthrough the forest-belt of giant 
pines. She showed him Cape Rossa 
and the heights of Paglia, all granite 
and porphyry, and little Calvi, whose 
citizens maintain that their town 
gave birth to Christopher Columbus. 
And soon the gray towers and ruddy 
island-cliffs of Isola Rossa came in 
sight ; and Fiordilisa pointed out the 
old stone house of the Montalti 
among the ancient orchards on the 
hill-side, above the enchanted beach, 
exclaiming : 

“There! That is our home— 
Raffaelle’s and mine.” 

Strange indeed this reaction of 
gaiety seemed to Stephen. What 
could it mean? It was so complete 
a contrast to the passionate grief and 
dumb despair of yesterday. She could 
have heard nothing. She was not 
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light of love—consolable by one 
Englishman for the loss of another. 
No; he could see at once that her 
love for Raphael was pure and per- 
fect—a gem without flaw. 

Angelo Montalti was also much 
perplexed by his darling’s recovered 

aiety. Serrow had smitten her long. 

er heart seemed broken. And now 
she sat in the stern of Palliser’s 
beautiful little craft, carefully enve- 
loped in many coloured flags and 
wrappings, such as English yachtmen 
always crowd around ladies even in 
the summer Mediterranean—a perfect 
picture of renewed beauty and sub- 
dued delight. More beautiful than 
when first wooed by Raphael, for the 
tender grace of grief had touched and 
refined her delicate fair face, and she 
might have passed for a Madonna by 
her husband’s immortal namesake, 
with the thought in her virgin heart 
that her unborn baby was divine. 

So the Seagull came gaily round 
the point to Isola Rossa. It was the 
most languid moment of the after- 
noon. All the villagers had turned 
out to catch some freshness from the 
swift sea breeze, and to await the 
Fantasia. For they all knew the 
grief of Fiordilisa, the child-beauty 
of the little town, for whom they had 
begun to expect a princess’s destiny. 
They had crowded to the coral-veined 
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beach ; and among them was our 
pleasant little friend Chilina, hostess 
of the locanda, expecting Mare 
Antonio. 

But it was not the Fantasia that 

came round the point. The English 

acht had distanced the dancing dar- 
ing of the Midland Sea. The saucy 
schooner furled her sails, and a boat 
was let down, into which descended 
Fiordilisa and her guardian and two 
others. Could one of these be Raffaelle? 
thought the eager islanders. The stal- 
wart strokes of four stout English sea- 
men soon landed the pinnace. The 
disappointed crowd perceived that 
the two men were strangers, yet even 
the crowd perceived that the Lily of 
Isola Rossa had a brighter eye, and 
lighter tread. 

Absorbed in the landing of Fiordi- 
lisa and her companions, the folk on 
the beach had no ears for the tread 
of horses behind, but suddenly a 
rapid gallop of hoofs became audible, 
and everyone was aware of two horse- 
men approaching at the top of their 
speed from the Algajola road. The 
foremost horse came on at a tremen- 
dous pace; reaching the shore, the 
panting animal was reined up with a 
sudden sharpness, and there sprang 
from the saddle close at Fiordilisa’s 
wretty feet Raphael 
sranscombe ! 





A ROMAN ACTOR—QUINTUS ROSCIUS. 


Tue name of “ Roscius” has become 
generic as applied to all renowned 
professors of the art histrionic. Bet- 
terton, Booth, Garrick, Kemble, 
Kean, Talma, even the Boy Betty, 
and more, were called in turn, the 
“Roscius” of the day. Hamlet 


says, “Roscius was an actor in 
Rome ;” but he says no more. 
Ample information, however, is 


within reach of all who take an 
interest in the question. 

We may safely suffer ourselves to 
be persuaded that Quintus Roscius, 
the Roman, was the greatest actor 
that ever trod the boards of a stage ; 
and we readily believe, without per- 
suasion, that William Shakespeare, 
the Englishman, was the greatest 
writer that ever wrote plays to be 
acted. Roscius died nineteen hun- 


dred and twenty-eight years ago, B.c. 
60; Shakespeare’s mortal life ter- 
minated, A.D. 1616, exactly two hun- 
dred and fifty-two years before the 
pen was handled which now repeats 
the dates. Yet we have more positive 
and accurate accounts of the remote 
ancient than of the comparative 
modern, with a chasm of so many 
centuries between them. What we 
know of Shakespeare is little better 
than conjecture; our acquaintance 
with Roscius rests on facts, most of 
which are recorded by contemporaries. 
This is no less strange than true. 
Cicero, a voluminous author, the 
most celebrated of his pupils, has 
left us ample details of the life of 
his preceptor.. Macrobius, Quintilian, 
Horace, Plutarch, and Athenzus, 
have all contributed additional 
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notices, anecdotes, and incidents. 
In February, 1717, the Abbé 
Fraguier delivered a lecture to the 
Academy of Belles Lettres in Paris, 
on the life of Roscius, in which he 
introduced many interesting par- 
ticulars, quoting his authorities at 
every step. The discourse was 
printed in French, and translated 
into English, but neither original nor 
translation is readily accessible. 

Gnatho the parasite, in Terence’s 
comedy, prophesies that his school 
and name, as founder, will become 
so popular, that the disciples will 
thenceforward be called Gnathonici. 
This has not been, verified by time. 
Roscius neither expected nor foretold 
that all great professors of acting 
would be called after him, Roscii ; 
yet such is the enduring fact, and in 
all probability will continue so, as 
long as the drama maintains its in- 
fluence. This is immortality. So is 
that of L’Avocat Patelin in the old 
comedy. Though the author is some- 
what mythical, his creation has 
supplied the French vocabulary 
with its most expressive term 
for a wheedler or cajoler. Without 
doubt, posthumous fame is a grand 
desideratum, although some practical 
philosophers are inclined to prefer 
living notoriety. Happy is he or she 
who can combine both. When Mrs. 
Abington returned to the stage after 
a temporary secession, Foote offered 
her an engagement on her own terms. 
After some coquetting, she went to 
Garrick. “So, Fanny,” said the 
satirist, when he next met her, “I 
hear you have engaged with little 
Davy at two pounds a week less 
than you asked me.” “ Yes,” she 
replied, “ but he says he'll make me 
immortal.” “I would have given 
you the salary,” rejoined Foote, 
* without any charge for the immor- 
tality.” 

The Roscian Law (Lex Roscia de 
Thvatris) passed a.vu.c. 685, which 
prescribed that no one should sit 
in the first fourteen rows of the 
theatre, who possessed less than 400 
sestertia, the income of a Roman 
knight, did not take its name from 
the actor, but from Lucius Roscius 


Otho, the tribune ; a namesake, but. 


no immediate relative. 

It appears that Quintus Roscius 
was born in the district of Lanuvium, 
a municipal city of Latium, now, or 
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lately called Civita Innovina; the 
denizens of which locality are ridi- 
culed by Catullus in the following 
line: aut Lanuvinus ater atque den- 
tatus ; or the grimy and large-toothed 
Lanuvian. But genius may spring 
up in any soil. The Boeotians were 
proverbially dullards amongst the 
Greeks ; yet that country was the 
birthplace of Pindar, Hesiod, Pelo- 
pidas, Epaminondas, and Plutarch. 

While yet in the cradle, an event 
befel Roscius which was deemed a 
miracle. We gather the circum- 
stance from Cicero, who relates it 
under the name of his _ brother 
Quintus, in the first of his two 
books, “ De Divinatione.” While the 
infant was quietly asleep, his nurse, 
in crossing the apartment with a 
flambeau in her hand, suddenly 
beheld a serpent coiled round his 
body. She shrieked with terror, 
which called in others who frightened 
the reptile away, and the child sus- 
tained no injury. The father con- 
sulted the soothsayers, who replied : 
“No one will surpass him in renown, 
and all will acknowledge his worth.” 
The event was sculptured in silver, 
and celebrated in verse. In the 
second book of the above-named 
treatise, Cicero, as a sound academ- 
ist, refutes the superstitious argu- 
ments advanced by his - brother 
Quintus, in the first, as an adroit 
stoic. As for Roscius, he says, the 
story of the serpent twisted round 
him may be a fable; but that a 
serpent might have been found in 
his cradle, is not to be wondered at, 
especially in that part of the country, 
where they are known to congregate 
in large bodies in the chimney- 
corners. As for the renown promised 
to Roscius by the answer of the 
soothsayers, I cannot but admire the 
condescension of the immortal Gods, 
who showed such great interest in 
theatrical amusements as to pro- 
phesy an actor’s glory so long in 
advance, and yet gave no harbinger 
of Scipio Africanus.—“* At my nati- 
vity,” says the peppery Welchman, 
Glendower, to the no less impulsive 
Hotspur, 

“The front of heaven was full of fiery 

shapes, 
Of burning cressets; and at my birth 
The frame and huge foundations of the 
earth 
Shaked like a coward.” 
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To which the incredulous Percy re- 
plies— 
“Why so it would have done 

At the same season, if your mother’s cat 

Had kitten’d, though yourself had ne’er 

been born.” 

A good practical answer to a wild 
assumption. Gibbon says of the 
Heathen imythology, in a mass, “ All 
the ane of religion were considered 
by the magistrate as equally useful, 
by the people as equally true, and b 
the philosopher as equally false.” 
Cicero ranged with the latter section. 
He had not received the full light of 
revelation, but he possessed too much 
of the mens divinior, not to feel that 
any series of Gods, with sensual 
propensities and human passions, 
were creations of human absurdity 
or cunning. He was an atheist in 
the same sense in which Socrates 
was pronounced one by the orthodox 
senate of Athens. 

It is difficult to fix with certainty 
the year in which Roscius was born. 
Here we must retreat on approxi- 
mate conjecture. He must have 


been older than Cicero by some 
twenty or five-and-twenty years. 
When Cicero, at the-age of forty-six, 


defended the poet Archias, Roscius 
had but then just died at a very 
advanced age.—Senex esset mortuus. 
Besides, in the books “ De Oratore,” 
Roscius is spoken of as a man grown, 
as a perfect actor, as a master 
teaching his art, as a faultless model 
for all actors aspiring to perfection. 
No person could justify such a de- 
scription before the age of thirty-five 
or forty ; and as the dialogue “ De 
Oratore” is the narrative of a con- 
versation between Marcus Crassus, 
Marcus Antoninus, and others, sup- 
posed to have taken place B.U.C. 663, 
when Cicero, born in 648, was in his 
fifteenth year, it may thence be 
inferred that Roscius must have been 
born in the year of Rome 625, and 
that he was more than twenty years 
older than Cicero. 

At that time, Plautus had been 
dead fifty-six years, and Terence 
thirty-one. Their works had pos- 
session of the stage, and many, which 
have not descended to us, then 
enjoyed the public admiration. 
Other poets were also in great 
repute, Eloquence had attained the 
loftiont heights to which it had 
soared before the days of Cicero, This 
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may be ascertained by the dialogue 
“De Claris Oratoribus.” Action, 
the soul of eloquence, without which, 
ne to Demosthenes, everything 
is insipid, glowed with such bright- 
ness in Marcus Crassus, that Catul- 
lus said, “All other orators, com- 
a with him, deserve nothing 
etter than to be fed on hay.” Thus 
it appears that although Roscius 
might have furnished the orators of 
his time with the most brilliant 
example to imitate, in action, yet 
Roscius himself, in many of these 
orators, was not without models of 
perfect declamation. 

The early promise of Roscius ob- 
tained for him the fostering patronage 
of the most illustrious persons in 
Rome. His soul appears to have 
been devoted to acting almost from 
infancy, and no pains or expense 
were spared in giving him all that 
educationary aid could bring in sup- 
port of natural genius. His external 
advantages were also, with one re- 
markable exception, of the highest 
quality. Quintus Catullus, one of the 
characters in the treatise “De 
Natura Deorum,” says on this point : 
“ Constiteram exorientem Auroram forte 

salutans, 
Cum subito a leva Roscius exoritur. 

Pace mihi liceat, ceelestes, dicere vestra ; 

Mortalis visus pulchrior esse Deo,” 
“T stood gazing upon the rising 
Aurora. Roscius appeared at my left 
hand. Forgive me, oh immortals ! 
if I deem the mortal brighter than 
the God !” 

It is evident, from this verse, that 
Roscius was gifted with a splendid 
person; and singularly striking it 
must have been to overcome the 
greatest disadvantage which can im- 
pede the efforts of an actor. ‘“ Erat” 
says Cotta, “sicut hodie est, perversis- 
simis oculis ;” which being literally in- 
terpreted means, He was cross-eyed ; 
he squinted! This would appear to 
destroy at once what Churchill esti- 
mates as the greatest endowment of 
an actor:— The strong expression 
and strange powers which lie within 
the magic circle of the eye.” “The 
eyes are everything,” ‘says Crassus, 
“and from the eyes the face derives 
its character. Yet here we have 
Roscius with a squint ; and we know 
also that Le Kairs, the great 
tragedian of France, and William 
Lewis, the equally illustrious come- 
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dian of England, laboured under the 
same defect. 

The Romans bestowed unqualified 
praise on Roscius, on all occasions, 
even under the mask. The mask 
itself did not prevent them reading, 
in the eyes of a clever artist, the 
passions which inspired him. Cicero 
says, “ Spe ipse vidi cum ex persona 
mihi ardere oculi histrionis videren- 
tur.” “TI have often seen the light- 
ning of an actor’s eyes dart from be- 
hind the mask.” To the eyes of 
Roscius, to whom this passage 
probably alludes, the mask was 
peculiarly important. It shadowed 
their blemish without darkening 
their blaze. This may be thought 
to confirm the supposition of Athe- 
neeus, who believes that Roscius was 
the first, or one of the first, to em- 
ploy the mask upon the stage. Some 
authors say (not Cicero) that he oc- 
casionally laid it aside. Be that as 
it may, great art must have been 
requisite to hide and humour his 
defect. Atthe same time it should 
be remembered that in certain char- 
acters, such as parasites, panders, 
and rogues in their ample variety, 
the squinting eye, far from being a 
disqualification, might serve to en- 
force and augment their oddness. 
When we remember that Roscius 
acted comedy more frequently than 
tragedy, this suggestion will not be 
regarded as a vague surmise. Could 
aught but genius such as he possessed 
bestow the power of converting de- 
formity to a benefit, and deriving ad- 
vantage even from being born perver- 
sissimis oculis ? 

We have evidence to show that 
Rosicus excelled eee in serious 
and comic characters. Except Gar- 
rick, no modern actor can claim 
similar versatility. Quintilian and 
Plutarch may be cited against this 
assertion ; for they speak of Rosciusas 
a comic actor only : “Roscius zitatior,”’ 
says Quintilian ; “ Ausopus gravior 
fuit; quod ille comedias, hic 
tragedias egit :” Roscius was livelier, 
Zsopus was more grave ; for the one 
acted comedy and the other tragedy. 
But Cicero is a better authority on 
this point than either Quintilian or 
Plutarch. He wrote while Roscius 
was alive; but neither Quintilidn 
nor Plutarch flourished as authors 
until a century, at least, after the 
actor's death. Cicero quotes Roscius 
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as sometimes playing the first parts 
in tragedy, sometimes as representing 
comic heroes ; but always as the 
greatest actor on the stage. Plutarch 
and Quintilian only confirm the 
opinion that Roscius, either to show 
his varied powers, or to conceal his 
squinting, and even make it an 
auxiliary to excellence, was fond of 
acting comedy. The following pas- 
sage shows that in both departments 
he was equally successful. 

Cicero, in his third book, “De 
Oratore,” under the name of Marcus 
Crassus, teaches by what means a 
ae should prepare himself for 
those bursts of emotion by which he 
may convulse his auditors, and make 
their feelings keep pace with his ex- 
ertions. After observing that the 
audience ought to be allowed breath- 
ing time; that their admiration 
should be suffered to refresh itself 
by repose; that the speaker, like the 
painter, should throw some portions 
of the picture into shade and dis- 
tance, in order, with more brilliancy 
to bring out the rest; he adds,— 
“ Rosicus never gave the following 
line with action or energy :— 

‘Nam sapiens virtuti honorem premium, 
haud predam petit ’"— 

but suffered it to drop altogether, for 
the sake of forcing into bold relief, 
by his palpitating utterance and 
terror-struck glance, by the sudden 
astonishment and agony of his frame, 
the succeeding verse— 

‘ Ecquid video! ferro septus possidet sedes 

sacras.” 


“As for the next clause, 
‘Quid petam presidii?’ 


with what a languid, feeble, careluss 
manner did he pronounce it, that he 
might heighten the tumult of despair 
which follows :— 

*O Pater! O Patria! O Priami domus!’ 


in which he never could have dis- 
pares half the soul and feeling, had 
1e infused more feeling and soul into 
the preceding words. This golden 
rule was known to poets before 
actors understood its efficacy. Even 
musicians gui fecerunt modos, had 
already acknowledged its excellence 
by their precaution in lowering the 
tone of their instruments, when they 
would swell and soften, and vary and 
enrich their melody.” 

This extract from Cicero seems to 
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establish, beyond. a doubt, that 
Roscius was an admirable tragedian, 
as his utterance of a tragic verse is 
quoted as the most perfect model for 
an orator. The same p e shows 
also that contrast, or the well 
managed chiaro-’scuro which Roscius 
understood so well, is one of the 
master-springs of acting and oratory. 
It remains now to speak of his 
comedy ; and although his excellence 
in it has been already proved, yet the 
following extract from Cicero, may 
not be eer irrelevant. In the 
second book “ De Oratore,” we find it 
written, with reference to those 
strokes of humour which may be 
employed to advantage at the Bar: 
—“ There are certain things which 
can only be made to excite laughter 
by the drollery of the countenance, 
and the strangeness of the gesture. 
Of this description is the line in which 
Roscius mimics a very old man :— 


‘Tibi ego, Antipho, has sero, inquit ; 
senium est quem audio.’” 


And in the oration against Fannius 


Cherea, whom he represents as the 
most worthless of all reprobates, he 


says, “ Roscius has given a portrait 
of this man, upon the stage ; he has 
employed his great powers in pictur- 
ing him to the life ; and yet the in- 
grate does not thank him for the 


marked attention! I say he has 
drawn his portrait, because, when 
Roscius acts Ballio, that cunning, 
cringing, heartless miscreant, he acts 
Cherea, for Ballio is the prototype 
of Cherea! And Cherea has no other 
reason for believing Roscius capable 
of the fraud and malice for which he 
himself is so notorious, except from 
his inimitable transcript of those 
enormities upon the stage.”—This 
Ballio is the leno of the comed 
which Plautus called “ Pseudolus ;” 
one of the best, and in his own opi- 
nion, the very best of his productions. 
Cicero’s admiration and unlimited 
raises of Roscius show with what 
intellectual power, genius, fire, and 
skill, he portrayed the widely op- 
posite characters of tragedy and 
comedy. Marcus Crassus, one of 
the characters in the first book 
of the dialogue “De Oratore,” 
after relating a trait of Roscius, 
to which we_ shall presently 
recur, adds :—“ Therefore, to mould 
the orator upon this comedian, let 
VOL, LXXIL.—NO, CCCCXXIV, 
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not anything that he does escape you; 
all is perfect, all beautifull ceful, 
all moving in harmony, all tted to 
agitate and delight. Hess is it his 
fame has long been so great, that he 
who excels in any profession is now 
at once named its Roscius ;’ on 
which Antony replies to Crassus, 
“ Nothing can be more awful (horri- 
bile) than your remark that every one 
should become, in his own line, a 
Roscius. The suggestion tends 
rather to excite despair than courage.” 
Cicero says, elsewhere, “ Roscius, for 
his transcendent geniusand inimitable 
acting, deserves to be immortal.” 
And again, in the “De Oratore,” he 
makes another character say, “Tam 
often astonished when I see actors 
who have the effrontery to appear upon 
the stage with Roscius. For who can 
make a movement of which Roscius 
does not instantly discover the defect?” 
Cicero himself, speaking of a conver- 
sation with Roscius relative to the 
lawsuit which the actor urged him to 
undertake in his behalf, observed, 
even before the judges, that he could 
not conceive how anyone could have 
the temerity to attempt a gesture in 
his presence ; “ but as for those,” he 
added, “who might venture to come 
forward as his rivals, they instantly 
lose all credit for good sense, and 
invite the fate to which I myself 
am now exposed in pleading against 
Hortensius.” 

Nothing could equal the silence 
and attention which Roscius uni- 
formly commanded. Macrobius men- 
tions one of the orations of Cicero, in 
which he severely reproaches the 
Romans for having once dared,to make 
anoise while Roscius was on the stage. 
The oration quoted, which, when 
Macrobius flourished, was in every 
body’s hands, has since, with so many 
other literary treasures, fallen a sacri- 
fice to time, and to the inroads of 
Gotho-Vandalic barbarism. 

Judging by the scanty remains of 
the ancient dramatists that have sur- 
vived these multiplied depredations, 
and descended to modern times, it 
becomes difficult to form any ade- 

uate idea of the effect or extent of 
their productions; but something 
like an estimate of both may be ar- 
rived at when we call to mind that 
in the days of Terence, Rome pos- 
sessed above two thousand Greek 
comedies, not one of which has been 
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preserved, excepting only the scanty 
volume of Aristophanes. 

It may not be uninteresting to turn 
aside here, and consider a very re- 
markable passage of Plato, which 
appears to have some bearing upon 
our subject. It is found at the con- 
clusion of the “Banquet.” Plato 
recounts that after the greater part 
of the guests had retired, Aristode- 
mus, very late atnight, found Socrates 
in the banqueting hall, seated be- 
tween Agathon, a tragic poet, who 
had just gained the prize of tragedy, 
and Aristophanes, so well known by 
his comedies. Socrates, by a most 
powerful argument, had brought 
them both to an admission that a 
man of sterling genius, by steadily 
adhering to the first, great, leading 
principles of the art, could write 
either tragedy or comedy with equal 
success. e had no dream or vision 
of the Shakespeare who, eighteen 
centuries later, verified his reasoning 
by aliving proof. Plato has not pre- 
served the mode of argument by which 
Socrates led them to a result which 
he himself opposes in his book on a 
“Republic.” Socrates probably in- 


stanced the tragic poets, with whom 
it was a custom to place after three 
serious pieces, a fourth, entitled a 
satire, in the broadest style of farce, 
of which “ The Cyclop” of Euripides 


isa specimen. He might, too, have 
adduced the Greek actors, some of 
whom, like Roscius, excelled equally 
in both lines. The talent which can 
faithfully express character in action 
is equal to that which can, with simi- 
lar truth, picture it in language. It 
is the same power exercised in a dif- 
ferent way. 

Socrates, however, took very little 
interest in theatrical merit of any 
description. He thought such pic- 
tures of a soul violently convulsed by 
the struggle of conflicting passions, 
ought in wisdom to be shunned, be- 
cause the pleasure which they excite 
is seldom built on virtue. When he 
spoke of the drama, it was merely to 
inveigh against its frivolity and ho 
ger, or to lower the pride of those 
who thought they deserved great 
credit for excelling in it, by proving 


to them that they are entitled to’ 


much less consideration than their 
vanity would tempt them to believe. 
But Socrates was too austere and 
rigid for modern times and tastes. 
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The sage Plato banished the poets 
and dramatists generally from his 
imaginary republic; but this, as 
Cumberland has observed, was no 
more than to say, that if all men 
were virtuous there would be no need 
of satirists. Yet Plato associated 
with Aristophanes, and was a great 
admirer of his works. We find it 
stated also in Brumoy’s Dissertation 
on Greek Comedy, translated by Dr. 
Johnson, that Plato sent a copy of 
Aristophanes to Dionysius, the tyrant 
of Syracuse, with advice to read it 
diligently, if he would obtain a com- 
plete judgment of the state of the 
Athenian Republic ; and so highly 
did he esteem the compositions of 
Sophron the actor, that the moral 
sentences of the latter were found 
under the pillow of the philosopher 
when he died. 

This same divine Plato, as he was 
called, from his superior knowledge 
of truth and virtue, and of whom 
Cicero said he would rather be wrong 
with him than right with his oppo- 
nents; who rejected the poets as 
dangerous to morality, was, neverthe- 
less, a strange latitudinarian in more 
important matters. Sir Philip Sid- 
ney says (“ Defence of Poetrie”) “a 
man might ask out of what common- 
wealth Plato doth banish poets? In 
sooth thence where he himself al- 
loweth community of women.” The 
Christian enemies of the ‘stage will, 
let us hope, admit that the best and 
greatest of their Heathen authorities 
has here, in a state of society intended 
to be perfect, allowed an indulgence 
which either in an ethical or political 
view, would be found somewhat more 
subversive of discipline than reading 
or seeing a tragedy of Euripides, 
Seneca, or Shakespeare. It is also 
worthy of remark that Plato adopted 
the dramatic form of dialogue in 
the most instructive and agreeable of 
his writings. Plutarch says in his 
“ Symposiacs,"—“ Some of Plato's 
dialogues are purely narrative, and 
some dramatic.” This form is used 
in “the” very composition which 
rejects plays, while in his dialogue 
of Jon he bestows on poets the ex- 
treme of panegyric, or, as Sidney 
again says, “ Giveth high and rightly 
divine commendations unto poetrie.” 
But let us return to Roscius. 

The public interest required that 
such a master should disseminate the 
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principles of his art. His house be- 
came a school for persons ambitious 
to excel, and happy indeed was its 
influence upon the fortunesof an actor 
named Eros, who, having been driven 
from the stage, not by hisses only, non 
modo sibilis, but even personal vio- 
lence, sed etiam convicio, fled to that 
place of inspiration, and found it, like 
‘ someholy shrine, stcut in aram, ashel- 
ter from the storm. This actor, then 
the worst of the bad, soon emerged 
from his retreat, and succeeded bril- 
liantly. To the instructions of Ros- 
cius, says Cicero, he was indebted for 
the change. 

The style of Roscius was full of life 
and animation ; citatior Roscius is 
the term used by Quintilian, in the 
comparison between himand Ausopus. 
This expression suggests the school of 
Garrick and Edmund Kean rather 
than the more measured, solemn, and 
ne manner of the Quins and 

embles, The great maxim of Ros- 
cius appears to have been that the 
master-key of the art was the Be- 
COMING or APPROPRIATE ; caput esse 
artis decere. He admitted, at the same 
time, that the tone, sense, and feel- 
ing of the BEcoMING was an innate 
perception, beyond the reach of rules 
and not to be taught ; Quod tamen 
unam td esse quod tradi arte non 
posset. Hence it arose that he never 
could find a pupil perfectly to his 
mind. Not but that he had some who 
deserved praise ; yet if amongst many 
excellences one defect appeared—and 
who is there without blemish ?—he 
was disgusted. From this censure we 
yay, perhaps, except Cicero, who, as 
we read in Plutarch, learned de- 
clamation from this consummate 
teacher. But the genius of Cicero 
carried him still farther. He brought 
eloquence into the lists against act- 
ing. Macrobius states it to have been 
a well-known fact that Cicero was in 
the habit of measuring strength with 
Roscius. The orator, by the ever- 
changing turns of language in which 
he clothed the same idea, endeavour- 
ing to excel the endless variety of 
gesture with which the actor illus- 
trated the same words. He adds 
that Roscius was impelled by this 
struggle to compose a book, in which 
he placed acting on a par with elo- 
quence, This treatise has not reached 
posterity. : 

The native fervour and delicate 
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taste of Roscius rendered the busi- 
ness of instruction irksome and dis- 
able to him. He taught, says 
cero, summo cum labore, stomacho, 
miseriaque, with the greatest labour, 
weariness, and disgust. The reason 
is obvious ; for, adds he, the greater a 
man’s genius and readiness, the more 
toil oa the less patience will he have 
in teaching : and what can be more 
irritating than vainly to attempt beat- 
ing into the heads of others things 
which flash, as if by inspiration, into 
our own ? 

But greatly as he disliked the 
drudgery of teaching, the vexation of 
a legal process, especially for a man 
so unhackneyed in the tricks of law, 
must have been yet greater. We al- 
lude to the trial respecting one of his 
pupils, in which Cicero was his de- 
fender, justice and gratitude having 
combined to bring in defence of 
Roscius the voice which Roscius 
formed. The case stood thus :— 

Caius Fannius Cherea had a slave 
named Panurgius, who disclosed some 
talent for the stage. Cherea agreed 
with Roscius, provided he would in- 
struct this slave, tomake him common 
property, and equally divide the pro- 
fits. Roscius soon qualified him to 
succeed. Thus Cherea threw into 
the common stock the person of his 
slave, whose value was then very 
trifling ; and Roscius, on his part 
contributed an education which raised 
the slave’s price to an incalculable 
amount. Such was the state of 
things when Panurgius was assassina- 
ted, and the assassin was identified. 
Roscius, unwilling to encounter the 
tedious uncertainties of law, compro- 
mised with the murderer for his own 
share of property in the slave, and 
received a piece of land in compensa- 
tion for his half of the loss. A long 
time afterwards Cherea, who, though 
expert at litigation, could not obtain 
from the murderer the remaining por- 
tion, turned suddenly upon Roscius 
and demanded half of what he had 
received. Roscius, who had only ne- 
gotiated individually, and for himself, 
employed Cicero to defend him. The 
point on which the discussion hinged 
was this : Can a partner singly accept 
indemnity for his portion of a loss to 
a combined partnership? Cicero 
proved that Roscius, who did this, 
was justified in so doing ; he won the 
case and gained a verdict for his 
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client. English law, we suspect, 
would have decided otherwise. 

Let us now cull from this oration 
such passages as exhibit, in the 
—e_ light, the admirable quali- 
ties of Roscius, and the high charac- 
ter which distinguished him as much 
amongst men as his talent placed him 
in the foremost rank of actors. For 
though Cicero, as an advocate, was in 
duty bound to compliment his client, 
yet there is a certain quality of pane- 
gyric which could not have been con- 
ceded to his profession, had not the 
orator’s voice caught its tone from 
the voice of the public. Would it 
not also have been a mockery of 
Rome, and a libel against truth? A 
prejudice rather than a prop to the 
cause he was defending? For in- 
stance, had Roscius not been a person 
of unquestioned probity, could Cicero, 
however warm his friendship, have 
sustained his cause by an argument 
founded on the universally acknow- 
ledged difference between the morals 
of this actor and Cherea, who, from 
his partner had become his adver- 
sary? Would it not have been re- 
torted, away with this disgusting 
parallel. Cherea may, perhaps, be 
what you are pleased to fancy him, 
but who is your vaunted Roscius ¢ 
“ Anactor! And who is ignorant of 
what an actor is?’ Had such been 
the case, Cicero would never have 
risked this answer to Saturius, who 
charged Roscius with having de- 
frauded Cherea. ‘“‘ Which of these 
has defrauded his partner? Is it 
Roscius? Is it Cherea? Roscius ! 
—What is it that you dare assert ? 
Roscius !—Fire vanishes not sooner 
before the wave than calumny from 
his spotless character! Roscius de- 
frauded his partner —He, in whom, 
I call the gods to witness, the merit 
of the artist is surpassed by the in- 
tegrity of the man !—whose character 
is more perfect than his perform- 
ances !—in whom Rome prefers the 
individual to the actor; whose ge- 
nius has led him to the stage, but 
whose virtues have made him worthy 
of the Senate!” Some writers, in- 
eluding Ainsworth, taking their own 


interpretation of this sentence, have , 


assumed that Roscius did attain the 
rank of Senator. Of this we haveno 
evidence. Cicero; then addressing 
Piso, the judge, went on to say— 
“But do Ton forget myself and act 
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absurdly in praising Roscius to Piso ? 
As if I were wishing to interest you 
for one you know not! Is there a 
a on earth of whom you think 

tter than of Roscius? Is there one 
whose life has been more blameless ? 
Who adds to a delicate and scrupu- 
lous uprightness, more gentleness, 
more urbanity, and more of those 
noble qualities which form the para- 
gon?’ Then turning towards the 
accuser, Saturius, “Do not you, Sa- 
turius,” said he, “even you, agree 
with Piso? and whenever in the 
progress of your suit the name of Ros- 
cius has arisen, have you not distin- 
guished it by that phrase of respect, 
~ honoris causa nomino, of whom 

make honourable mention, which is 
only adopted towards those whom we 
revere, or for whom we have the 
most exalted friendship ? and yet it 
seems ludicrously inconsistent to call 
him honourable and worthy, whom, 
at the same time, you seek to prove 
to be dishonest and worthless! But 
for this I can easily account. The 


praises were dictated by your con- 
the accusations by your 


science, 
client.” 

We are inclined to think that 
Cicero in his line of defence trusted 
more to weight of character than 
weight of law. Throwing mud on 
your adversary sometimes clears a 
weak case. In those remote times, 
the liberty or rather licence of the 
bar appears to have rivalled that of 
our present free and enlightened era. 

So great was the friendship 
between Cicero and Roscius, that this 
feeling alone induced the orator to 
undertake the cause of Publius Quin- 
tus, the brother-in-law of the player. 
He made no scruple in this very 
oration of publicly repeating the 
reason he had assigned to Roscius for 
resisting his request, and the argu- 
ments which Roscius. employed to 
vanquish his reluetance. On this 
occasion it was that Cicero pro- 
nounced Roscius “the only actor 
amongst-men fitted for the stage, and 
the only man amongst actors who 
ought not to be seen there.” This pas- 
sage, simple as it seems, is finished 
with great skill and subtilty, and may 
possibly be regarded merely asa flash 
of eloquence. Be it so. it does not 
the less prove that Cicero was fond 
of proclaiming his intimacy with 
Roscius, and that he felt it as an 
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honour to himself, equal to any it 
could have conferred upon his friend. 
With this conviction, . the 
brother of Cicero, alluding to the 
tradition of the snake in the cradle, 
says, “Shall we not regard as an 
established fact, what all Lanuvium 
unites in asserting of Roscius, whose 
friendship you consider so dear and 
so delightful ?” 

The passion of the Romans for 
theatrical amusements, rendered them 
boundless in their recompense of 
actors. And as there is nothing 
which may not be dignified by virtue, 
and persons feel a secret pride in 
being generous to the good, the ma- 
gistrates treated Roscius with exces- 
sive liberality. His ordinary daily 
stipend was 1,000 denarii, or about 
thirty-six pounds sterling in English 
money. Cicero estimates his yearly 
income at a much higher rate, and 
says it exceeded £48,000. But great 
as were his gains, he had the rare 
generosity to resign them for the 
public good, when he thought he had 
received enough. At the time when 
Cicero undertook his defence against 
Cherea, he had performed gratuitously 
for ten years. On this point the 
cunning lawyer exclaims tauutingly 
to his adversary, whose avaricious 
character was notorious, “ Fannius 
Cherea, have you the liberality to do 
as much? Would you not sooner 
have acted your whole soul out to 
amass andretainsuch asum?” “ Hoc 
tu, Fanni, faceres, et si hos questus 
recipere posses, non eodem tempore 
et gestum et animam ageres?” The 
nation at large paid respect to Ros- 
cius. Even Sylla himself, when head 
of the state and dictator, sent him a 
gold ring, in testimony of his peculiar 


oes 
cius through life declared that 
as soon as age should impair his re- 
uisites, instead of retiring from be- 
fore the public, he would accommodate 
his action to his powers, and temper 
his enunciation tothe feebleness of his 
voice. He carried his resolution into 
effect, continued to act with modified 
exertion, attained a good old age 
always accompanied by esteem an 
competence, and the regrets of his 
fellow-actorsand countrymen followed 
him tothe grave. Few lives appear 
to have been more even and pros- 
us. Cicero, in a brief eulogium, 
paid the last tribute to his memory. 
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The pee will be found in his ora- 
tion for the poet Archias: “Who is 
there amongst usso ruggedand flinty- 
hearted as notto have been moved and 
shaken when we were lately told that 
Roscius was no more? He died in 
years ; but the grandeur of his genius, 
the charms of his personal attributes, 
and the purity of his character, seem 
to have entitled him to live for 
ever.” 

The actor’s calling was held in less 
esteem by the Romans than by the 
earlier and more polished Greeks. We 
cannot find that any professors of 
the histrionic art were employed 
under either the republic or empire 
as generals or ambassadors ; but 
Roscius was not the only one who 
surmounted the prejudices of society, 
and vindicated the position of a 
player to the rank and consideration 
of agentleman. Publius Syrus, an 
actor and writer of mimes, patronized 
by Julius Cesar, was held in such 
repute, that his sayings have been 
recorded by all literary men from 
Seneca to Scaliger. Pylades was 
warmly patronized by Augustus, pro- 
moted, banished, and recalled. Paris, 
in the reign of Domitian, reached 
such a height of celebrity that he 
was put to death by that emperor 
out of jealousy. When Plutarch 
questions the importance of the 

rama, and asks how a few tragedies 
can weigh in the balance with the 
great actions of warriors and states- 
men, he ought be answered that con- 
quests and laws are subverted by the 
tide of time, and the progress of 
revolutions, but the writings of such 
authors as Adschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, contain moral precepts 
available in all ages and to all men. 
From many causes the taste of the 
Romans in the fine arts was inferior 
to that of the Greeks; as a nation 
they never evinced the same decided 
pee for the elevated walks of 

ramatic exhibition. Their authors 
were few ; the only ones who have 
come down to us are Plautus, whose 
genius was of the first order of 
comedy ; Terence, who, with all his 
brilliant talent, was chiefly a trans- 
lator of Menander ; and the tragedies 
doubtfully assigned to Seneca, which 
are only entitled to rank in the third 
or fourth class, A rapidly increasing 
preference for lowfarces, pantomimes, 
gladiatorial displays, and the various 
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games of the circus, soon obscured the 
more legitimate portion of the Drama, 
although unworthily mixed up and 
confounded with it. If, therefore, 
any portion of Roman degeneracy 
can be laid to the account of the 
stage, as has been attempted, let it 
oo be ascribed to an extreme 
indulgence in its debasing and illegiti- 
mate accessories, rather than to a fair 
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cultivation of its purer components. 
Mutato nomine, Tet the mourners 
over the decline of the high drama, 
in these our own days, consider and 
bewail the evil tendency of unlimited 
licenses to casinos, music-halls, &c., 
with the extension of theatrical pri- 
vileges to any establishment, under 
ad name, that chooses to ask for 
them. 


VOICES CALLING, 


“On, hush!” she whispered, “I hear them speaking, 
Voices calling upon the air ;” 


And, while she listened, the 
And lay, and floated upon 


yale light glistened, 
1er hair. 


“Oh, no!” they answered, “ we hear no speaking, 
We hear no voices upon the breeze, 

It must be only, the night wind lonely, 
That sighs and whispers among the trees.” 


“Oh, hush!” she murmured, “I hear them singing— 
Singing the songs that I used to know ;” 
And, while she listened, the tear-drops glistened, 
And through long lashes began to flow. 
“Oh, no!” they answered, “ we hear no singing, 
We hear no voices singing so, 
"Tis but the waking of sea waves breaking 
Upon the shingle far below. ” 


“Oh, hush!” she whispered, “I hear them calling 
Sweet voices of the long ago ;” 

And, while she listened, the long light glistened, 
And lay on her sweet face, white as snow. 

“Oh, no!” they murmured, “she wanders wildly, 
We hear no voices on the breeze, 

She's listening only, to night winds lonely, 
That sigh and whisper among the trees. ” 


“Hush! hush!” they answer, while dews were falling, 
While dead leaves rustled through the air, 

And, while they shimmered, the pale light glimmered 
On a face and form, like the angels fair. 

“Oh, pray!” they whispered, “ our love is dying, 
Her voice is fainting across the sea ;” 

And, while they listened, the far dawn glistened, 
Oh, God! her morning breaks with thee. 
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BY RUSSELL GRAY. 


CHAPTER LIX. 


EINSAN! EINSAN! 


“Oh bards of old! what sorrows have ye sung!” 


Tae stories of a hundred loves and 
lives ; [am not writing anything new 
or strange, I am not telling a new tale 
of life and love ; it is only the old, old 
story over again, the world’s old story 
of love and life, and even death ; the 
same song which those bards of old 
sang in other years, the world is 
singing still, of love that was life, 
of life that was all love ; there are 
Romeos and Juliets still to be found, 
“Sweet Sappho on her love for ever 
calls ;” and echo gives us back and 
back again the farewell lamentation 
of the “white armed Andromache” 
over her fallen Hector. We live 
with Marianna in her moated grange, 
and see the long shadows lie upon the 
wall and floor, and hear her say, “ He 
will not come ;” we hear the “sweet 
voiced” Helen,the rustle of her trailing 
robes; we look upon her wondrous 
face and form, and like a dream the 
story of her life comes fresh before 
us. Paris the youthful, and the curled 
Antonius, and Hector’s marble beauty, 
they are all with us even yet; and 
Hero on her drowned Leander falls. 

And all these stories are familiar 
and worn out, and commonplace, and 
me there is nothing really new in the 

ives of men. 

When foolish little Ethel Haller 
fainted away in her lover's arms, 
frightened and remorseful, she did no 
more than many and many another 
woman has done in like case, but 
when she came to herself, and found 
that she was still circled by his arm, 
with her head resting on his shoulder, 
her hat gone, and her hair and face 
all drenched with handfuls of thecold, 
fresh water from the brook, she began 


to cry. 

Aker all, this heroine of mine is not 
a heroine at all; she is a very foolish 
little girl, who doesn’t know her own 
mind, and whose course of life is run- 
ning very unevenly. Henry Darrell 
knew how to manage women better 


than most men, he didn’t try to 
soothe her or speak softly to her ; 
Victor would have probably been 
desolée at the sight of such tears, but 
Henry only said :— 

“Come, Ethel, don’t be foolish,” 
and he made her sit down on the 
wooden steps of the stile, and he 
went again to the brook and filled a 
big burdock leaf full of the clear water, 
and made her drink it, and sat beside 
her and watched her; and Ethel, 
sorrowful, contrite Ethel, felt every 
one of those little attentions sting- 
ing her like upbraiding words; she 
sat there, not knowing what next 
to do or say. People generally feela 
little confused and stunned after a 
faint ; the shock which caused it is 
almost forgotten ; there is left only a 
softened feeling, half sad, half thank- 
ful, and the storm had quite died out 
of Ethel’s heart; she sat thinking, 
looking down upon the grass and 
and little leaves ina dream. There 
was a great deal which she wanted to 
say to Henry, a great deal which 
must be said, and she was trying to 
frame her words so that he might 
understand. 

“It’s all over now,” she said, at last, 
“quite over—and—and you must 
forgive me, Henry ; we can be good 
friends still, better friends than ever.” 

This was what she wanted. She did 
not want to lose her influence over 
him, her hope of making him good, 
and brave, and gentle—the hope which 
had been so very strong within her 
once. And many women do so hope, 
do so dream of working miracles and 
making reformations through their 
love, theonah a mistaken friendship, 
which never can exist. No man such 
as Henry Darrell was, could have 
been brought into contact with a girl 
like Ethel, and subsist on a mere 
friendship ; could feel the good strong 
influence which she knew how to 
exercise, and not wish that influence 
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to be always with him, keeping his 
feet from falling, guiding his life. He 
could not, he would not ; for he in- 
terrupted passionately : 

“No,” he said, “ certainly not, if you 
throw me over you spoil my life al- 
together, you take all the good out 
of it. Ethel, oh Ethel! think well 
before you do this, for it will be the 
ruin of me.” 

I think he spoke the truth then ; I 
think that with her lay all his hopes 
for a better future, and that without 
her quiet life would become insup- 
portable to him, butshe checked him— 

“Oh Henry! you are wrong, wrong, 
wrong to speak so, there are hundreds 
of better girls than I am in the world, 
marry some one else, and let me love 
her and you, and help her to make 
you happy.” 

She was talking very oddly, this 
romantic little niece of John Haller’s; 
she was speaking what she meant to be 
kind, softening things; but Henry 
Darrell was not a man to take a dis- 
appointment well ; he lost his temper, 
he grew angry, and he said hotly— 

“T tell you what it is, I’m not a 
fool, I know why you are so anxious 
to be rid of me; you love Victor, 
and now that you think he’s tired 
flirting with the Irish girls, you ima- 
gine he'll come back and marry you, 
that’s it.” 

Ethel Haller was a spirited young 
lady; her face flushed, her great 
violet eyes flashed upon him indig- 
ae 
“You have no right to say such 
things to me,” she said quickly, “you 
have no right to speak so to me.” 

“You know it’s true.” 

“T do not.” 

“Ethel, I will ask you a question, 
which I think I have a right to ask : 
Do you love Victor ?”’ 

“You have no right to ask me that 
question,” she answered. 

She had stood up now, the anger 
and the pride so high within her. 

“Thave a right, and you are bound 
to answer me.’ 

“T will not answer,” she said ; and 
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then Henry Darrell, too, stood up 
and faced her. 

“You do love him,” he said, “and 
you have always loved him, even 
while you were engaged to me; and 
now I tell you, Ethel, that if 1 live 
an hundred years, I shall never for- 
= this wrong ; somehow or another 

will be revenged upon you both.” 

He was looking away down the 
field while he spoke, with his hand 
half raised, and he spoke like a man 
registering a vow. 

“And now good-bye ; I shall not 
see you again for a long, long time.” 

And he took a step from her, and 
turned, and looked full upon her, on 
her face, and hair, and slender figure, 
such a look as is turned to land, and 
the figures and faces on the land, 
from men who sail away in great 
ships, bound for distant shores. She 
a up at him, and her heart soft- 
ened. 

“Won't you shake hands?’ she 
“i “won't you part friends ?” 

“ Yo.’ 


And then he turned and left her, 
and walked away down the meadow- 
path away to the wooden gate ; and 
she stood watching him by the stile, 
even as she had watched Victor 
passing away before. It was evening 
now; it had been morning then ; 
and her heart felt heavy and cold 
within her ; and yet those two part- 
ings were so widely different—the 
moment when Victor had held her in 
his arms and kissed her lips; the 
moment while she had stood half 
heart-broken among the grass; and 
that was one of those partings such 
as “press the life from out young 
hearts,” sudden and passionate. But 
this last one was different ; for while 
she watched Henry walk away down 
the meadow-path to the wooden 
gate, something was telling her that 
she should never see him more ; and 
with the conviction, a kind of thank- 
fulness filled her soul, for she was 
relieved from a spell and bondage 
= had been irksome and miser- 
able. 


CHAPTER LX. 


“THE BARREN SHORE!” 


Anp now Henry Darrell’s life lay 
before him once again to be recom- 


menced and replanned; a new, bar- 


ren, hopeless life, made bitter by the 
memory of the fair promise which it 
had once held. He went away that 
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night to London, suddenly ; he sat 
in the far corner of his salboar car- 


am looking out into a still, dark 
night, with such a waste of despair 
filling all his heart, that its very life 
seemed well nigh pressed out and 
dead. There are few men so reck- 
lessly hopéful that such recommencing 
of life is easy to them—very, very 
few men, who are so strong of nature, 
and so weak of affection, that the 
prospect of new faces, and voices, 
and scenes brings with it no regret 
for the past. And yet there are some 
such men in the world—thoughtless, 
idle men, who live their lives, from 
day to day, in a dream, forgetful of 
the yesterday; but Henry Darrell 
was not one of these. For so many 
past months he had been living in 
the hope of a better future ; he had 
been making such scores of plans, 
which might well become the life of 
a good man ; for all his new hopes 
and all his new schemes had tended 
to a good course. Whether they 
would ever have been accomplished 
I cannot tell, for I am only writing 
the story of his life just as it crept 
along ; and I know no more about 
him than any of the other people 
whose lives were set near his ; but 
God, who sees all, and knows all, and 
judges all, trusted him not with that 
new time for which he longed; and 
so the hope was taken from him. 
Alone he went on his journey in 
the dark night. And now that his 
hopes were taken from him, he began 
to dream again of his old wild life 
abroad, of its excitement and temp- 
tation, and the friends which money 
can make ; and he was beginning to 
think that, after all, it was the best 
life ofthe two. Before his eyes came 
a panorama of such sweet scenes, of 
lakes, and mountains, and beautiful 
quaint cities ; and the wild enchant- 
ment of the freedom of it all made 
his heart beat, and his pulses throb. 
After all, there was something yet to 
live for. He had not quite lost his 
relish for the excitement of the 
world. There is an old saying, which 
says that “a reformed. rake makes 
the best husband,” but I would 
warn all young ladies who are think- 
ing of matrimony, to be very sure 
that their rakes are thoroughly re- 
formed before they become husbands, 
so many men deceive themselves into 
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the belief that all the charm and all 
the sweetness, and all the tempta- 
tions of an idle, bad life are dead for 
them, and so many men find out 
after a while that they are mistaken, 
that their natures are weaker than 
they imagined, and that they cannot 
live at a// without some of that fire- 
water to which they have always been 
soused. I think Henry Darrell was 
one such man. I think he would 
very soon have tired of the monoto- 
nous, quiet life which he had pictured 
for himself ; and so, after all, it was 
better that his untoward life should 
end as it began. 

He didn’t know that Victor was at 
Nante, else his thoughts might have 
been even more bitter than they were; 
very few people knew of the young 
Dragoon’s arrival at his native vil- 
lage. He had only sauntered out in 
theevening, when the day was nearly 
gone; and Sir Henry had left for 
town, left with his brain all thronged 
with plans and schemes. He was of 
a terribly revengeful nature, and he 
was strong of will and purpose, strong, 
too, in love or hate, and when he 
had spoken to Ethel angrily, saying, 
“Tf 1 live an hundred years I shall 
never forgive this wrong ; somehow or 
other I will be revenged upon you 
both,” his words had not been like 
the angry words of some men, spoken 
in the heat of the moment, forgotten 
in the next: he meant what he said ; 
no one ever crossed him or marred 
his plans, without one day feeling his 
wrath falling heavily and cruelly 
upon them ; and all his plans of late 
had so hung upon Ethel, everything 
he thought or did in some way bore 
reference to her. He had made her 
the goal towards which all his hopes, 
new and good as they were, had 
pressed; and nowshe was lost to him; 
now he had to begin again, planning 
and hoping. And against Victor his 
wrath grew strong andhigh. What- 
ever he did in his afterlife that was 
bad and cruel, it all came of the 
wicked, unbounded spirit of revenge, 
which was so strong within him. 
His plans were all against Victor. 
He would make a brilliant marriage 
and have an heir for Darrell, an 
Victor was to have no chance or hope 
of ever succeeding to those fair 
properties and title. The revenge 
which Henry Darrell had promised 
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to himself every day became dearer 
to him, every day e@ more 
necessary to his life. 

When the night had come, when 
over the woods, and fields, and roads 
the moonlight shone fully, 
Victor went his way to Darrell, to 
see his aunt. He had been made 
aware of his cousin’s departure b 
the gossiping landlady of the Darrell 
Arms, and this was how Victor visited 
his old home once again. 

Always like a stranger now, always 
alone, unobserved he set out on 
his way. It was a clear, still night, 
a quiet moonlight night, and he 
walked through the village, by the 
closed shops and little curtained 

arlour windows, by the agent’s red 
rick house, and pastthe club. The 
gas was lit in the billiard-room, and 
the same set of village roués were 
assembled there. Old Major Towns- 
end, Tom Holland, and Bell, the 
agent ; Captain Bowler, the militia 
adjutant, and Major Tully. Victor 

assed on, and now he is out on the 
ong, lonely, hill road, which leads 
to the Grange. He doesn’t know 
why he has chosen this way, it is 
the longest and most lonely, but 
he walks on smartly until he reaches 
the gate. There was no lodge to the 
Dower-house, the avenue was short 
and dark, and shaded over by the 
boughs of trees ; he lifted the latch 
of the gate and went in and let it 
swing to behind him. The moon- 
light shone through the branches of 
these trees, also in long lines and 
patches on the gravel walks, and the 
air was heavy with the perfume of 
the syringa and heliotrope, and he 
ee on, on to the soft lawn grass 
outside the library window, and then 
he stopped, to look a little, and sigh 
alittle, as Milton’s linesin “ L’Allegro” 
Bay, 


“There to come in spite of sorrow 
And at my window bid good morrow, 
Through the sweet-briar or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine.” 


To look a little, and dream a little, 
and away something from the 
spot. And this time it wasa bitof the 
heart’s-ease growing under the win- 
dow. A red light shone through 
the curtains on him and on the 

and little purple flowers, as 
stooped to pluck them, and then 
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he went on his way again. Poor, 
faithful Victor. He would not visit 
the place where she lived without 
eanaing omey with him something in 
remembrance of her. 

Still shone the moonlight on the 
wide meadow, on the clover fields and 
plains of unripe corn, as he walked 
on under the hedges, perfumed by the 
hawthorn blossoms. But Victor was 
just in that frame of mind when 


“Green fields, and 

crystal springs, 

And larks and nightingales, are odious 
things.” 


shady groves and 


He took no pleasure in anything. 
There was sadness in all the 
pleasant summer scenes—in the pale 
still moonlight, in everything ; and he 
went through the wood, and by the 
lake, deserted now of swans, and 
boats, and water-hens, over the broken ~ 
stony path, into another tiny wood 
of limes and ash-trees, and then sud- 
denly he stood in the full light of the 
moon, close to the big, square, stone 
house. 

And he walked up to the hall-door 
—up the wide stone steps, under the 
tall stone pillars; the door stood 
open, and Victor walked in, through 
the hall and into the corridor ; and 
the light of the moon fell here also, 
through that great painted Gothic 
window, on the floor and walls, 
on the great square pattern of the 
carpet, on Sir Peter Lely’s fair wo- 
men, on Guido’s Cenci face. And he 
went on, and he pushed open the 
drawing-room door. 

Lady Darrell satallalone in the long 
faded drawing-room—all alone by the 
fireside, reading, when Victor looked 
n 


It was a whole year since he had 
seen her last, and in that year great 
changes had come to her. She wore 
a widow’s cap, her pale, gentle face, 
with the same sad, resigned look in 
it, her lonely figure, in the old, well- 
remembered place ; andshe looked up, 
and uttered a little cry of surprise 
and joy at the sight of him, and he 
walked in and met her half-way, as 
she fluttered over to meet him ; and 
he took her by both her hands and 
kissed her face, and laughed gently 
as he saw the tears welling up;to her 
eyes, and said— 
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“ Here I am, at last, you see.” 

And Lad Darrell—timid, gentle 
Lady Darrell—she was so glad to see 
him, so glad to hear his voice, and 
feel his strong, protecting presence 
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near her once again, that—the poor, 
tired, nervous soul !—she put herarms 
about his neck, and buried her face 
on his velveteen coat, and cried, and 
sobbed, for very joy. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


A TERRIBLE WRONG. 


ETHEL roamed away in the morn- 
ing with a book, when the sun was 
shining, down to her brook to read 
and think. It was a volume of 
Tasso; and still she found her 
thoughts wandering off from his sweet 
pictures to other very different 
things. She was happier to-day 
than she had been for long months, 
far happier; for was she not free 
now ? perfectly free to marry nobody, 
as she had fully made up her mind. 
And she wandered on, along by 
the singing water, by the moss 
banks, and crops of fern, and fox- 
gloves, and fairy grass, until she 
came to a little rocky nook, where 
a miniature cascade came rushing 
over a miniature breakwater, where 
the trees grew thicker and closerabove 
the narrow stream, and here Miss 
Haller sat her down to dream. 

If anyone who reads this story, 
has lived, as my heroine lived, almost 
entirely alone, they will perhaps 
sympathize with the foolish, romantic 
little girl, whose whole life had 
become a kind of romance, but if 
matter-of-fact people feel inclined to 
call her a fool and sneer at her, let 
them first pause and think how they 
themselves have lived, and whether 
their lives have been wholly blame- 
less, have they lived such lonely lives, 
and have a used them better. 
Ethel sat there by the brook for a 

on 
and her thoughts, like the thoughts 
of all earnest sane, were sail, sad ! 

There came a kind of hazy picture 
of a long ago childhood, of other 
fields and hills, and a pale pretty 
face ; of a childhood lonely altogether, 
save for the quiet hours spent in an 
invalid’s room—save for the treasured 
sweetness of grave words, and the 
kisses which mothers only give. The 
fields, the hills, the pretty quiet 
room,and the grave pale face were gone 
into that land of shadows and dreams 


time ve, ool thinking, 
i 


from which there is no returning, but 
the words, the soft loving words, 
came back and back again, as echoes 
roll on from hill to hill, every day 
growing fainter and further off ; and 
this was all my heroine remembered 
of those old, old days. And the 
volume of Tasso slipped down off her 
lap, in the grass unheeded and lay 
for Ethel was away in her dreamland. 
Fairy lay in the long grass too, 
little faithful, lazy Fairy, curled up 
into a ball. And through the trees 
John Haller’s pleasant, cheery voice 
sounded, singing a song of Ethel’s, a 
little German song which runs— 


‘“‘ My little rose, my rosebud dear, 
My rose that blooms the roadside 
near |” 


It was a kind of greeting, the gay, 
loving greeting, which he always had 
for her. He was walking in his 
brisk way, in his hand a note. 

Ethel’s dream flies off ; she looks 
up and smiles. He holds the note 
out to her, and Ethel takes it, shy, 
sensitive Ethel, she looks up to his 
face, to read it. 

“It’s from Lady Darrel, I think,” 
Mr. Haller says, kindly ; it isa whole, 
long week since he took that letter to 
Sir Henry, and he has grown accus- 
tomed to the change; he is only 
waiting —waiting. 

And Ethel read the note, and then 
held it out to her uncle, and said : 

“She wants to see me; shall I 

0 » 

And John Haller, too, read, and 
he knew while he read that Victor 
too would be at Darrell; and he 
looked down on his little niece, on 
her pale face, and gentle, saddened 
mien ; for Ethel was altered in many 
ways ; and remembering the Ethel of 
old, the wild, wilful little girl, he 
was thankful, oh! how thankful, 
that, after all, her life might yet be 
happy. And he said; 
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“Go, darling, it is right that you 
should.” 

And then he knelt down by the 
little figure in the long grass, and 
clasped her in his arms, and kissed 
her sweet face, in a kind of fear ; for 
he had a presentiment that the 
trouble was not yet over. 

Lady Darrell and Victor had sat 
late into the — together ; and 
they had talked long and earnestly 
of Ethel. Very gently Lady Darrell 
approached the subject ; she let him, 
first of all, rave on in his impetuous 
way of all his misfortunes and 
wrongs. 

“T am such an unlucky fellow,” 
Victor said. “ Iam unlucky in every- 
thing. And I loved her so despe- 
rately, you know I did. I was 
willing to work and slave for her, 
and now, even now, it is my mis- 
fortune that I love her still, in spite 
of everything, I must always go on 
loving her, I can’t help myself.” 

He said all this in a desperate 
kind of way, and when he had 
finished, he let his head drop into 
his hands, and sat so in a kind of 
despair. But then Lady Darrell 
spoke : i 

“Why should it be your misfor- 
tune ?” she asked, laying her hand 
gently on hisshoulder. “ Why should 
you be so unhappy about it all ?” 

“Why should I?” he cried pas- 
sionately. “Why, because I have 
been more wronged, more deceived 
and wronged than anyone ever was 
before. I trusted her—God only 
knows how perfectly I believed in 
her and trusted her once, and you 
know how she has abused that trust. 
I wrote to her so often, and she never 
answered my letters ; she even made 
Henry return the last, and bid me 
write no more. And when I came 
here I found her engaged to Henry. 
Is all this nothing ?” 

“A great deal, if it is all true,” 
Lady Darrell, said. And Victor 
looked up, surprised. 

“True,” he echoed, “I can vouch 
for its truth.” 

“Victor, I do not think she ever 
got any of your letters: I am ver 
sure she never returned any either.’ 

“ Aunt Mary !” ; 

“Yes, I am afraid there is some 
terrible mistake in all this.” 

Lady Darrell continued— 

“TI am afraid Henry, out of his 
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own love, has acted dishonestly 
towards you both.” 

For a moment Victor sat so scared 
and bewildered that he scarcely 
understood ; but when he did, when 
it all dawned upon him, he stood u 
suddenly, with clenched hands, with 
the colour dyeing his face and brow, 
and such an angry revenging light in 
his eyes, that Lady Darrell almost 
trembled as she met them. He 
stood before her, this handsome, in- 
jured man, tall and strong, with his 
right hand raised, like an avenging 
angel. 

“God forgive him,’ he said, at 
last, “for I cannot.” And then he 
turned from her: he turned and 
leant his head against the window, 
among the curtains ; and Lady Dar- 
rell stood waiting patiently, and she 
didn’t try to speak to him. He 
stood a long time so, not speaking, 
only resting his head against the 
darkened window, looking out into 
the night, and there was a silence in 
the room, until he turned again, and 
said : 

“And now tell me all about it— 
tell me all you know.” 

And she did tell him all that she 
knew and all that she suspected. 
And Victor took those two letters 
which he had received many months 
ago in his Irish barrack, from his 

yocket, and showed them to her— 
his own last love-letter and the 
answer. And Lady Darrell said : 

“Give these to me, Victor, and I 
will show them to Ethel, and ask 
her was it so. She is so truthful, 
she will tell me.” 

And this was how Lady Darrell, 
next day, wrote to Ethel, asking to 
see her. And Ethel went through 
the old familiar ways, through the 
meadow field and silent woods ; 
and so to Darrell. And while she 
went, my heroine kept telling her- 
self, “ She wants to reason me out of 
my determination, but she shall not.” 
She little knew how eagerly Lady 
Darrell sat waiting Ry coming, 
holding close locked in her hand 
those proofs of Victor’s constancy. 


“There's a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we may.” 


And already things seemed to be 
mending for Ethel; but the poor 
little soul! a weight lay at her heart 
which it would yet take a great deal 
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to lighten; a shadow lay upon her 
life, which every day seemed to darken 
it more and more, and such sorrows 
will gradually wear into people’s lives, 
and weaken them. Ethel waschanged, 
so changed that all the lightness and 
buoyancy was gone out of her step 
and voice, out of her very life, 
and while I look after her as she 
walks slowly on through the fields in 
the sun-light, my heart is swelling 
with a kind of regret, and I am think- 
ing of the old days when this odd 
little heroine of mine lived herstrange, 
happy, fairy life, among her books 
and fancies, before the cares of the 
world had found any place in her 
thoughts. 

To people like Ethel, such awaken- 
ing from things ideal to things real, 
is dangerous ; to thoughtful, sensitive 


people this sudden transition is a 
shock hard to bear; where the 
thoughts have ever learned to turn to 
what is good, and beautiful, and true, 
it is hard when the beauty and truth- 
fulness is taken out of them; her 
faith in everything was shaken, and 
this is the cruelest trial to which an 
honest nature can be put. Ethel’s 
was sinking under it; always slight 
and fragile, she had grown even more 
so lately, and over the pretty sensi- 
tive face, a new aiieed: thoughtful 
look had come. Were I to say that 
my heroine was beginning to pine and 
fade away, I might be exaggerating, 
nevertheless, I do think as I watch 
her, walking on in the sunlight, so 
fair, so slight, the full truth of the 
words that “a breath can kill, as a 
breath hath made.” 


CHAPTER LXII. 


IN WHICH SOMEBODY PROPOSES FOR SOMEBODY. 


In the Irish garrison town where 
Victor's regiment had wintered, things 
were going on much as usual. Victor 
had become so very insignificant that 
people didn’t miss him from the thés 
dansantes, and the croquet parties, 
and riding parties, which were 
just then raging. Little Spavells had 
it all his own way now with the Sewell 
girls, every day his smart tea-car and 
pair of steppers might be seen rattling 
along the road in the direction of the 
stucco villa, and every afternoon 
Fanny had tea in the pretty little 
drawingroom with the muslin cur- 
tains and rose-coloured blinds. It 
was a bijou of a drawingroom, that 
one in Mrs. Sewell’s suburban villa, 
80 tasty, so piquant ; a great deal of 
the widow’s old life had been spent 
abroad, and her tastes were all foreign, 
her ideas were all foreign, and her 
little drawingroom was made to look 
as foreign as possible. 

There were tiny card-tables for loo 
or lansquenet, — chairs, and fau- 
teuils, pictures in the greatest profu- 
sion all over the walls, originals and 
copies ; paintings by Millais and Hook, 
the Madonna della Seggiola, and 
Murillo’s Virgin of the Louvre, an 
original by Vel uez, and a Rubens; 
little marble ibe whereon stood 
little miniature statues, Gibson’s 
Venus, and the Apollo Belvedere ; 


Michael Angelo, and the dying Gladia- 
tor, and Dorathea bathing her little 
marble feet in a marble lake. Noone 
knew where all the curiosities in the 
suburban drawingroom came from, 
old china, old books, old medals, and 
pictures; a Louis Quatorze clock, 
and inlaid tables and cabinets, bronze 
candlesticks, Parian china vases and 
Minton’s figures, scrap books and 
photographic albums, and such profu- 
sion of sweet smelling flowersfilling the 
room with perfumes rarer than any of 
Messieurs Piesse and Lubin’s sweetest 
scents. It was a little fairy palace, 
and one might have spent days ex- 
ploring its wonders. Fanny was in 
elysium when he was drinking tea in 
this paradise, with Georgina Sewell 
singing a German “ good night,” or an 
Italian serenade; and Fanny had 
begun to think that away from the 
little foreign drawingroom, and the 
foreign songs, the world was unbear- 
able. And he wrote home to his 
papa an honest school-boyish letter, 
felling him that he wanted very much 
to take unto him a wife. But his 
papa was despotic, and moreover 
gouty, and Fanny’s letter arrived in- 
opportunely when the latter ailment 
had settled in the peer’s great toe, 
and everything consequently seemed 
to be going wrong with him, and he 
wrote back such a letter as made the 
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timid Fanny tremble in his shoes, and 
caused him to stay away for a whole 
week from the stucco villa, but at the 
end of that week, a pink musk-scented 
note arrived at the barracks, for the 
Honorable Reginald Spavells, and 
that note sealed Fanny’s fate. “ Love 
conquered fear,” and “ he dresst all in 
his best,” and the tea-car, and the 
steppers was turned out, and he went 
rolling off to the villa along the dusty 
summer road. When he went into 
the drawingroom the scent of the 
flowers seemed sweeter and more 
oppressive there, the light cast by the 
rose-coloured blinds more subduing 
and becoming, and Georgina sat alone 
on the sofa ; she shook hands in her 
old, pleasant, frank way, but some- 
how he thought she looked graver 
than usual. 

“Tt’s a treat to see you,” she 
said, sinking back again on the 
sofa. “What have you been doing 
ever since ?” 

Fanny blushed and stammered, 
and finally came out with— 

“Tm awfully miserable, awfully 
unhappy—and—I don’t know how to 
tell you, I—I wasn’t going to come 
here any more until I got your note 
this morning.” 

All this came bubbling up from 

r little Fanny’s over-charged 
east, and Miss Sewell saw at a 
glance how matters stood. When 
she had made up her mind to cap- 
ture this boy peer, she had foreseen 
a great deal of this; nobody cares 
when a poor man marries, but every- 
one cries out when a young Croesus 
declares his intention of doing so ; but 
her face wore the most innocent look 
of surprise as she turned it to him 
and said— 

“T don’t know what you mean ?” 

It was the best thing she could 
have said just then, for Fanny was a 
little fool in some things, i might 
possibly never have told her anything 
more. 

“T mean that I’m awfully fond of 
ou, Georgina—and—and I think you 
now it, and I’m very miserable 

about it all.” 

“ Why?” she asked quietly; she 
didn’t blush, or grow confused, as most 

irls doon such occasions ; shereceived 
‘anny’s declaration of love as calmly 
as another pil would have listened 
to a man telling her that it was a fine 
day. He had not told it in flowery 
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words, making thé most of the sub- 
ject. Our poetry is all slipping into 
our prose. I am afraid our lovers are 
becoming horribly unromantic, and 
matter-of-fact. Fancy Romeo telling 
Juliet that he was “awfully fond” of 
her. How ridiculous it seems ; but we 
row used to everything in time, and 
dare say a Romeo, who would swear 
by the moon, and take a farewell, 
saying— 
” Parting is such sweet sorrow 
That I could say goodbye till it be 
morrow,” 


would be pronounced a madman by 

the matter-of-fact young ladies of the 
resent century. A Hamlet-like 
over, who would write such letters 

as— 

“Doubt that the stars are fire,” &c., &e., 


would bore our modern heroines be- 
yond measure. Is it the progress in 
civilization that has robbed the world 
of so much of its poetry, I wonder ? 
If so, I am inclined to think that 
such a pitch of civilization is a mis- 
fortune, for I am very sure the rap- 
ture with which those heroines of old 
years listened to the flowery speeches 
of their heroes, can never be equalled 
by the pleasure which a now-a-day 

oung lady feels when her lover 

lurts out, “I’m awfully fond of 

Little Spavells had quite as much 
poetry in his nature as other men; 
more than most, I dare say, never- 
theless he told his love-story in very 
ugly words ; but Georgina only said— 
“Why?” in the simplest, most unaf- 
fected way possible, looking full upon 
him with her fine eyes, and Spavells 
sat twirling histhumbs in suchanawk- 
ward way, for he was a very gentle- 
manlike Vttle fellow, and he found it 
hard to tell his story. He had not 
come with the intention of speakin 
his love ; but somehow, when he stoo 
again, after that whole long week, in 
the pretty perfumed drawingroom, and 
saw Georgina there alone, like the 
princess in the palace, he forgot every- 
thing but his love, and so spoke it 
out in his bluff, schoolboy fashion ; 
and now, when his lady-love asked so 
very calmly why he wasso miserable, 
he found it hard to tell her. 

“Well, you see,” he began, “I 
have written home, and—and the go- 
vernor seems to think that I am so 
young—and—and, in fact, he thinks 
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that I don’t know my own mind— 
and the governor doesn’t like to be 
crossed in ~ way—he’s not well 
just now—and—and so you see it’s 
isn’t it ?” 

she said, with just the 
faintest possible glimmer of a smile 
on her lips, which honest little Fanny 
seeing, was shocked, and he flushed. 

“ But,” he continued, “that needn’t 
interfere if you don’t mind. I amso 
awfully fond of you, Georgina, that 
I don’t think I could live without 
you now—I’m sure I couldn’t ; and 
so, will you marry me? for I’m certain 
if the governor knew how cut up Tam 
he’d come round at once, for he’s been 
very good to me always.” 

And Fanny was sitting on the sofa 
now, close to Georgina—very close. 
His honest, good-looking little face 
was turned to her; his sunny hair 
brushed her shoulder as he leant it 
close to her on the back of the sofa, 
and Miss Sewell actually was so 
moved by his simple way that she let 
her fingers caress his soft hair gently, 
while she said— ; 

“ You poor little fellow, I do believe 
you are really fond of me.” 

And Spavells was so moved by her 
manner, that he threw his arms about 
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her neck, and kissed her before she 
knew where she was. 

“T am, indeed,” he said, with his 
kind blue eyes glistening with tears. 
“T love you better than any one or 
anything, and so I hope you'll love 
me, and marry me at once !” 

After all, he wasa very honourable, 
ganies little fellow—very straight- 
orward with her. Miss Sewell was 
touched. The gouty papa had no 
power to prevent his eldest son one 
day becoming a peer, with many 
thousands a year ; and Georgina was 
too sensible to throw away such a 
chance for so slight a consideration. 

“T will marry you if you wish it,” 
she said, “for you are a very good 
little fellow, and I’m very fond of 
you. 

And so Fanny kissed her again and 
again, and behaved as most other de- 
monstrative young gentlemen would 
have done in a like situation to prove 
his passion, and was one of the hap- 

iest fellows in England, Ireland, or 
Scotland that night as he drove away 
in his tea-car in the dark, having had 
a long conversation with the foreign- 
minded mamma, who saw no objection 
whatever to the proposed hurried 
nuptials, 


CHAPTER LXIII. 


TOO TRUE, 


WaeEn Ethel walked up the avenue 
at Darrell, and went in and stood 
once again in the long corridor with 
the painted window, she began to 
think in a frightened way of her com- 
ing interview with Lady Darrell. 
Was she going to upbraid her, or only 
reason with her? Ethel was a brave 
little lady in many ways, but she 
was also sensitive, and she had no- 
thing to plead against such upbraid- 
ings, should they come. ; 

he stood for many minutes think- 
ing, standing under the rows of solemn 
pictures, under the painted light. 
And then, when she had thought for 
some time, she lifted up her face and 
looked up to the neigh figures in the 
Gothic window, and said to herself, 
“T wasright.” And then, withsome- 
thing of her old spirit, she went and 
tapped at the drawingroom door, and 
pushed it open. Uncertain of her 
reception, she stood there in the door- 


way, not knowing exactly what to do 
next. Proud, sensitive Ethel! She 
stood, unwilling to make the first 
move, nervous, but with that frank, 
true light over all her face, which 
made one always instinctively believe 
in her and admire her. With a 
bright colour in her cheeks, and the 
flash of her odd, beautiful violet eyes 
—quite a picture my little heroine 
made— 


‘¢ _—- Like a saint in a fair shrine, 
Carved by Cellini’s hand,” 


as she stood there with the clear tints 
of her face, the ao of her hair, 
and her graceful figure against the 
dark oak-panelled door and wall. 
Only for a moment she stood so, and 
the next, Lady Darrell had gone to her, 
and taken her tenderly in her arms. 

“ Darling,” she said, “I am so glad 
you have come; I have so much to 
tell you.” 
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It wasn’t like the beginning of a 
scolding. There was nothing but joy 
—a kind of timorous joy--in Lady 
Darrell’s face and voice while she 
spoke—something which puzzled 

thel, and made her heart beat oddly. 
She put her arms about her friend’s 
neck, and laid her face upon her 
shoulder, and said— 

“ Of course I came.” 

And then they went and sat ‘to- 
gether on the low window-seat near 
the piano. Very hard Lady Darrell 
found it to begin her story—very, 
very hard to begin and tell that long, 
long story of mistakes and misunder- 
standings. She sat holding Ethel’s 
hand, and trying to frame her words 
well, but she couldn’t ; and when at 
last Ethel asked— 

“ And now, what have you got to 
tell me?” she only answered— 

“Indeed, darling, I do not know 
how to begin, it is such a strange 
thing.” 

“You are making me very curious,” 
Ethel said, smiling, “is it a secret ?” 

Lady Darrell looked into the pretty 
smiling face, so innocent, and the 
words wouldn’t come ; and yet, after 
all, it was good news which she was 
going to tell; such good news that 
somehow she felt frightened while she 
thought of it all. 

“No it is not a secret.” 

“ What is it, then ?” 

“Tt is something which concerns 
you very nearly, I think.” 

“ What is it ?” Ethel asked again, 
not without a certain trepidation ; “is 
it something about Sir Henry ?” 

“No, it is all about some one else.” 
Lady Darrell looked again at Ethel, 
and Ethel looked at her, and for a 
moment neither spoke, and then at 
last Lady Darrell said— 

“Tt is all about Victor—may I say 


But Ethel couldn’t answer, couldn’t 
speak ; fear and the old angry pride 
stop d the words. 

, He is here, darling, at Nante.” 


How the strength or power came 
to her she didn’t know, but Ethel 
stood up then, although while she did 
so, the room and everything seemed 
to swim before her eyes ; her limbs 
trembled so that she could scarcely 


stand, and her face was pale—so pale 
and scared looking that y Darrell 
was frightened, she stood up too, she 
laid her hand on the girl’s arm. 
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“Ethel ! Ethel, darling, sit down, 
and listen to me. 

But Ethel never stirred, only she 
whispered— 

“Let me go; I can’t see him ;” ina 
passionate, almost distracted voice. 

“Ethel, you must sit down, you 
must listen,” Lady Darrell continued, 
frightened even more by the girl’s 
strange wild face and words; but 
Ethel would not stir. 

“Oh ! I cannot see him, let me go,” 
she kept repeating over and over 
again, as though she scarcely knew 
what she said. 

“ Darling, he has come all that long 
way to see you,” Lady Darrell said ; 
and she put her arm round Ethel as 
she stood. 

“To see me?” Ethel asked in such 
a bewildered way. 

“Yes, you, my child ; he is so fond 
of you, dearest, that he could not bear 
to leave the country without seeing 
you ; may he go to you to-day ?” 

But Ethel said— 

“No,” almost fiercely, “he has no 
right to come near me, no right to 
speak of me, let me go.” 

“Ethel, you shall listen to me,” 
Lady Darrell continued, gravely ; “ he 
has every right now.” 

And that “now” spoke a hope in 
Ethel’s heart which stirred it out of 
its terrible stillness, and seemed to 
put new life into it. 

“No man has ever loved as he has 
loved, so patiently, so constantly ; and 
no man has ever been so wronged and 
deceived. Ethel, I have something 
very painful to speak about ; did you 
ever get any letters from Victor ?” 

“ Never.’ 

“And yet he wrote to you many 
times ; but some one sto ped the 
letters—do you understand iy 

But Ethel couldn’t speak. 

“And now, my child, sit down 
beside me, and read these, and tell me 
then whether you still doubt Victor.” 

And at last Victor’s love-letter was 
in Ethel’s hand; his last letter, so 
true, so manly, so injured ; she didn’t 
sit down, she remained standing, and 
she read first one, and then the other 
of those two letters—Victor’s earnest 
loving letter; Henry’s cold, cruel, 
lying one. 

She didn’t - out or speak any 
words, but all the colour faded out 
of her face and lips ; all the light left 
her eyes ; she just took a step back, 
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she stretched out her hands for a 
moment, her lips moved as if going to 
speak, and then suddenly she fell 
down in a swoon. 

How long that faint lasted she 
didn’t know, but when she awoke she 
was lying in Lady Darrell’s own room ; 
there was a hush and a darkness all 
round, the perfume of scents, and 
John Haller’s tender agonized face 
was bending over her ; it must have 
been a long, long faint, for through 
the window Ethel could see the long 
shadows lying on the grass and fields. 

“ Where am I?” she asked, bewil- 
dered, trying to raise herself, and as 
she did so, the great weakness came 
over her again, and with it the re- 
membrance of the shock which had 
been too much for her strength, for 
once again she stretched out her 
hands, and gave a wild cry and fell 
back ; and when she spoke the words 
came from her incoherently, uncon- 
scious words, “oh God!” she cried ; and 
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again, “don’t let him come, I cannot 
see him ;” and at other times, lifting 
up her hands she would say, quite 
quietly, “listen! for I forgave him 
long ago, tell him that ;” spoken so 
softly and quietly that those standing 
by could scarcely believe that she was 
raving. But Ethel was unconscious 
of everythirig, unconscious of the kind 
woman’s hands which smoothed her 
villow, and held her hands, and 
Soothes the heavy damp hair from 
off her brow ; she never saw Lady 
Darrell’s pale tender face bending over 
her, or John Haller’s kind agonized 
eyes turning from one to another in 
despair, as if seeking help for her; 
she didn’t hear his terrified entreaty 
to the doctor, “is there hope?” her 
spirit had set out on one of those 
mysterious journeys upon which 
spirits do go sometimes into the 
unknown world of oblivion, and she 
lay fever-stricken, delirious, nigh unto 
“the valley of the shadow of death.” 


CHAPTER LXIV. 


SUNNY ITALY. 


Sir Henry DARRELL went to Lon- 
don, and from London to Paris, and 
from Paris to Naples in a restless 
spirit, roaming about. He visited 
tle London theatres and operas, he 
went to the Paris gaming-houses and 
cafés, he lived an idle luxurious life 
in Naples, with rooms in one of the 
palazzos overlooking the bright bay. 
All this was done in little more than 
a fortnight, and still he was restless 
and uneasy, craving for something 
new. 

It was night, such a night as be- 
longs only to the sunny south, suc- 
ceeding a hot day, and Sir Henry 
Darrell sat smoking at one of the 
windows of his palazzo; below at 
his feet lay the Giardin Reale, run- 
ning along the Riviera di Chiaia, 
and further off the still calm bay, 
the distant villas and heights beyond 
Santa Lucia. It was such a night 
and such a place as poets and lovers 
revel in, calm blue sea and sky, and 
below in the giardin the music of 
the sweetest toned voices in the 
world. 

He sat and smoked and listened 
and occasionally strained his eyes 
after some figure more graceful or 
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striking than the others, some face 
lit up and beautified by the light 
from coloured lamps, some eyes 
darkly flashing or filled with that 
dolce far niente, indolent, sleepy 
eyes, for there was a féte of some 
sort held that night in the pro- 
menade on the Chiaia, and Naples 
sent forth fair women and brave 
men thereunto ; but Sir Henry Dar- 
rell preferred enjoying the sight from 
his balcony. He was weary, with 
that kind of lassitude which succeeds 
the hot still days abroad. 

Alone! unconscious of the keen 
dark gaze of a man well muffled, 
who stood below in the giardin with 
his keen eyes fixed upon the balcony 
where the Englishman sat smoking. 
Had he been an observing man, Sir 
Henry might long ere this have seen 
the dark Italian who watched him 
so closely ; he might have seen him 
at Venice flit by in a gondola, when 
he was enjoying an evening on the 
still lagoon; he might have seen him 
again closely following his steps as 
he sauntered up and down the Toledo 
here at Naples ; he might remark him 
— as he stands patiently watching 
still. 
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But he sat and smoked his cigar, 
and then sauntered out into the 

romenade, still alone! And while 

e walked about the pleasant walks, 
oo with acacias and evergreens, 

is watcher followed, never once 
losing sight of him. Only once did 
the strange bravo-like figure steal 
close, quite close to him, that once 
when he joined some laughing dark- 
eyed foreign ladies, when he saun- 
tered off with them into the quiet 
shrubbery, among the palms and 
bananas. When he seemed to like 
their society, and his handsome face 
smiled down upon the youngest and 
fairest of them, and then the Italian 
stranger seemed almost to forget 
himself, for he crept quite close with 
his hand tight clutching a dagger, 
so close that he could plainly hear 
the Englishman’s soft voice whisper 
and speak, till he could see the 
girl’s deep dark eyes answer the 
passionate words in their own 
eloquent way; and the stranger 
crept so close then that the English- 
man turned and looked at him, and 
then it was that the watcher’s fin- 
gers loosed the dagger, his eyes 
dropped, he gathered his wide cloak 
about him, and glided off into the 
night. He stole back again to his 
old post of observation below the 
balcony of the palazzo, and he stood 
watching the gay figure, always look- 
ing for that one group which had 
wandered off into the quiet places, 
but they did not come again, and he 
waited still, when the Chiaia grew 
empty of its crowd of men and 
women, when the big clock in the 
Santa Chiara had chimed out the 
first hours of the morning, and still 
when all within and without grew 
silent ; when the wide open window 
above the balcony looked black and 
gaping and no lights shone any- 
where, aud then he went away into 
the town and was lost to sight. 

And in the meanwhile Sir Henry 
sat in a cool pleasant drawingroom, 
in a villa on the far heights ; lazily 
reposing in a comfortable French 
causeuse, near him sat the bright 
Italian girl whose eyes had spoken 
so eloquently to his in the Giardin 
Reale a few hours before; those 
same eyes were offering homage still, 
and Sir Henry Darrell was quietly 
accepting their devotion in that lazy, 
indifferent, conceited way of his, 
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which was so new to this foringu 
beauty. 

Wide open stood the long low 
window, and outside, bathed in 
moonlight, lay a wide terrace, waved 
long tendrils of vine leaves shone 
such a still view of sea and land. 

“Come out,” the girl said, “it is 
so still and soft and silent outside.” 

She spoke in a rich clear voice, with 
a strange tremolo in it, for the voice, 
like the eyes, was full of passion. 
She had risen while she spoke, and 
now she stood before him, drawing a 
thin black lace mantilla close about 
her graceful head and figure ; and 
he rose, with a sort of admiration, 
half sulky, as he looked ather. And 
then they passed out into the terrace 
together, followed by the indolent 
gaze of the elder lady, who sat 
reading. Out into the moonlight, 
among the vines ; and the girl went 
over and leant upon the stone para- 
pet of the terrace. 

“Tt was good of you to come,” she 
said again, in that sweet trembling 
voice. But Henry Darrell broke 
into a strange short laugh, which 
somehow jarred upon the stillness, 
and peacefulness, and flutter, of the 
girl’s heart. 

“Very good of me,” he said, “to 
do what is pleasant to myself.” 

“Oh, love!” she said again, in the 
rich, swelling, passionate voice, with 
the tremolo more clear than ever, 
Again he laughed, but this time not 
so long or so loud, looking out over 
the sea and land, leaning his arms 
also on the stone parapet. 

“ Little fool !” he said, “ you think 
too much of my coming or not com- 
ing. What will you do when I 
cannot come any more ?” 

And he looked into her face while 
he spoke. 

She put her hands up over her 


eyes. 

“When you go I will die,” she 
said, in a trembling whisper. 

“No, you will not, carrisima,” he 
murmured ; “you will marry some 
fine black-bearded prince or count, and 
forget all about your poor English- 
man.” 

“ Never !” she cried, passionately. 
And she, too, looked out over the 
sleeping scene, with dark, fixed eyes. 

“Will you think of me some- 
times ?” 

* Always,” she answered, still in 


hd 
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the sweet es whisper. And 
then they grew silent once again. 
And while he stood there, in the still 
scented night, looking away over that 
clear, quiet sea, Henry Darrell was 
thinking. Here was a chance for his 
revenge ; here was a beautiful woman, 
loving, believing, well born, too, an 
Italian contessa. How those Devon- 
shire boors would stare to see this 
bright, beautiful, spirituelle “my 
lady.” How Victor’s hopes would all 
come tumbling down. He turned and 
looked at her, as she stood, her little 
rounded chin resting on her white 
hand, her clear cut regular profile 
turned to him, and her great eyes 
looking seaward dreamily. She was 
very beautiful—fair as the dreams 

oung poets weave ; eyes, lips, and 

sr ike some rich picture. And he 
said : 

“ Will you come with me, Carlotta 
mia, to those English fields and 
woods, to my home ?” 

For a moment the rare eyes flashed 
upon him suddenly, like a gleam of 
lightning. The hand dropped to her 
side; the dark lace mantilla fell 
rustling to the ground, leaving bare 
re neck and arms and graceful 
h 


“Oh, love! oh, dear love!” 

And the lips that rained kisses on 
his hand, trembled like the voice. 
And Henry Darrell played his part 
well : he drew her to him, and kissed 
her face, and smoothed back her soft 
rich hair, and kissed her forehead 
and eyes. 

“Yes, you shall come ; you shall 
come and astonish them all, Carlotta. 
With your sweet face and graceful 
air, none of them will be able to 
stand beside you.” 

And the last words were spoken 
almost passionately ; perhaps he was 
thinking of another girl’s face and 
form. ho knows? But Carlotta 
only buried her happy head upon 
his breast, and was at rest there. 

And then, after a while, when she 
walked with him under the vine 
leaves, across the terrace, and bid him 
farewell at the top of the stone steps, 
she leant her white arms once more 
upon the wall, and watched him out 
of sight, in a silent rapture. 
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She was young, and beautiful, and 
well born, this girl who stood dream- 
ing there in the moonlight of her 
love, and far, far away England. She 
was young, and beautiful, and ambi- 
tious, and her love and her ambition 
went hand-in-hand. Had Henry 
Darrell been poor and lowly born, she 
would never have kissed his hands 
and called him sweet names. But he 
was rich, and an English baronet, and 
he could make a fashionable lady of 
his wife ; and so she loved him ; for 
this she would marry him. 

It had been a short, short wooing. 
Only one little week ago, and the 
young contessa had seen that pale 
cold face for the first time. But the 
fascination of its pang © evil, and 
dark, and mysterious, had cast a 
spell upon her, and she was ready 
now to lay down her life for her love. 
The night was nearly gone, the day 
came creeping up over the sea, when 
she left her stand by the stone para- 
pet, and returned to the drawing- 
room in the villa. There, in her arm 
chair, book in hand, but fast asleep, 
lay the young contessa’s mother, a 
very indifferent chaperone. Carlotta 
went over and touched her. 

“ Mother, awake !” she said ; “it 
is almost day.” 

And then they went off to bed 
together, those two, arm in arm ; but 
la contessa didn’t tell her mother 
any of the sweet things which Sir 
Henry Darrell had spoken to her 
under the vine leaves on the terrace 
that night. She didn’t, like our 
simple little English maids, creep in 
bare-footed, with sweet blushes and 
tearful eyes, to “ mamma’s room,” to 
tell her that story which so many 
other blushing, happy young souls 
had told their mammas before. And 
she didn’t, like our gentle English 
girls, fall on her knees in her own 
little room, and pray the good God 
to bless and keep her own true love 
always. No; Carlotta went to her 
room, with her secret still all her own ; 
and she forgot to say any prayers 
at all that night. But slept far on 
into the next day, when the hot 
burning sun lay on the sea and ter- 
race, half scorching the frail sweet 
vine-leaves. 
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CHAPTER LXV. 


FREDDY'S LEGACY. 


THOSE were dark, gloomy days while 
the shadow hung over John Haller’s 
home, while Ethel lay at Darrell 
fighting a mighty batile between life 
and death. All day Mr. Haller spent 
at the stone house, only walking home 
sometimes in the evenings through 
the fields, returning again in the 
night, restless, anxious, care-worn. 
And all day, and all night, Lady 
Darrell sat watching and tending. 
Such gentle hands she had; they 
never were too roughor hasty. Such 
a gentle voice ; it never rose too loud 
or sounded harsh. Sucha light foot ; 
it never trod too heavily or sounded 
too quick. She was one of those 
people who seem born to be sick 
nurses. 

And in those days John Haller 
a ei few men or women know 

ow to pray-—with his whole soul 
and strength. 

“Oh God ! can I bear to lose her ? 
Can I live without her ?” 


And so speaking he was standing 


in the quaint old Dower-house 
library by her little gilded organ, 
thinking of her so, that he almost saw 
her and heard her voice. 

“My darling! Oh, my darling !” 

And in that quiet room, in the dusk 
of a summer's evening, he knelt and 
prayed. And his prayer was not one 
of those wild passionate pleadings 
which weak men breathe, but it was 
the same brave prayer which the 
blessed Saviour prayed in the hour 
of his great agony— 

“Father, if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from me ; nevertheless, not 
my will, but thine be done !” 

And when he had so prayed, John 
Haller stood up, braver, stronger in 
faith and hope. 

But the doctors said “she must 
die,” for the fever was over, and still 
little Ethel lay so weak, so pale and 
weak, and spiritless, that they all 
said “she will die.” There was no 
rallying ; it was one of those low 
fevers which steal life away and can- 
not be remedied. She knew them all 
again. She held Lady Darrell’s pa- 
tient hand, and she beckoned John 
Haller to bend down his head for her 
to kiss him, and when he did, when 


he laid it close to hers on the pillow, 
she whispered him— 

“Ts it lonely without me?’ 

“ Very, very !” he answered. 

“Do you miss me ?” 

“ Terribly, little puss !” 

“You mustn’t cry, darling.” 

And then he went out from the 
room, out from the house, like one 
distracted, for her few words had 
seemed like a farewell to him. And 
he wandered away into the bright 
summer fields alone. He went into 
the meadow, and from the meadow 
he looked up to the Grange, and the 
tears stole into his eyes, and dimmed 
them so that he could scarcely see. 
And he thought over all his weary 
life, over the long ago dream, and 
hope, which had been taken from 
him, the weary years after, when his 
life had been all dark !—dark! And 
then the gleam of sunshine which had 
shone upon him, and was now fading 
like sunshine in the evening of his 
life. Heremembered all that she had 
been to him during those few years; 
he remembered his hopes, and ambi- 
tion, and the great mistake which had 
blinded his eyes latterly to the fact 
that she was unhappy, and he prayed 
God then that she might yet bespared 
for a little while, so that he might 
make amends. 

Everyone loved Ethel; everyone 
missed her. The women in the vil- 
lage cried when the news went abroad 
that she was dying. The children 
sent her flowers, and messages, and 
waited to waylay Mr. Haller on his 
way from Darrell to the Dower-house, 
to hear the latest news of her.. And 
little Freddy, dying, dying very fast, 
daily kept saying— 

“ Will she come to-day ?” 

And then, when many days were 
past and gone, the dying boy said~— 
“She will never come again,” and 
out on the basil, and mint, and myrtle 
trees, he looked with tearful eyes, for 
he knew then that never again, in 
this world of pain and trouble, should 
he look upon his angel’s face, or hear 
her sweet, soothing voice speakin 
comforting things to him. He lay all 
day on his couch near the window, 
and he looked always along the bright 
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sunny road which ran far over the 
hill into the bright west, and he 
thought of the story of Jacob’s Ladder 
of Angels ; howit, too, had come from 
the City of Light to make a way for 
the angels to visit him as he lay tired 
and ey on the earth below. And 
he looked always for his angel vision 
which came not, for Ethel with the 
shining hair, and soft eyes. He 
thought ever of her; and when the 
kind rector came and sat with him he 
spoke of her still. 

“Tell her,” he said, “that I grew 
too tired. I couldn’t wait for her; but 
I think the new body she told me of 
is coming to me, for the pain is gone !” 

And little Mr. Gray, the rector, who 
was soft-hearted, didn’t speak for a 
few minutes. He brushed his weak 
— with his pockethandkerchief, and 
cleared his voice before he said— 

“T will give her your message, 
Freddy. She will be glad to hear 
that you haven’t forgotten her.” 

Forgotten her! Into the boy’s eyes 
came a light. 

“‘T shall see her again some time,” 
he said, half sitting up, and looking 
into the sunlight. “And I shall be 
able to walk with her, and stand 
beside her then in the Golden City she 
toldmeof. The city thatis over yonder, 
sir. I am always looking for it in the 
evening time.” And the boy’s eyes 
looked far off, and strange, as though 
he saw a vision. “She went that 
way. I saw her; and she had the 
light about her head and round her 
feet, and she pointed her finger there, 
and oh, sir, I wanted to get up and 
follow her, but I couldn’t then. I 
think I shall soon be able now, for 
the pain is gone.” 

But the old tired weary look came 
over his face even while he spoke, 
and he sank back exhausted among 
the pillows. 

“Read to me,” he said, with that 
sort of innocent command which 
children use, “ read to me out of her 
books.” 


They stood in a row, Bible and 
Hymn-book, and Fairy Tales ; and 
Mr. Gray, good little man that he 
was, chose the Book of Books from 
which to read; and he read to him 


from places which spoke comfort 
and peace, which the child could not 
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understand, and he felt the want of 
his gentle interpreter more and more ; 
and then, when he had heard a whole 
chapter, he clasped his two tiny hands 
together, and repeated the hymn 
which children know— 


“Teach me to live that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed.” 


And something, it may have been 
that he missed her more than ever 
then, but something made him break 
off in the middle, and he seemed to 
forget it all. He seemed to think of 
something suddenly, for he said, 
taking up a paper off the table— 

“ Will you give her this, sir? Like 
you'll see her sooner than I will. She 
told me once that my hair was pret- 
tier than gold, and I cut this piece to 
give her.” 

Again the rector found a difficulty 
in speaking. Again he wiped his 
eyes and cleared his voice, and he 
took Freddy's present in his hand, 
and held it while he spoke, “I 
will give your message, my boy.” 
And then there came a look of peace 
over the poor young face ; he turned 
it from the bright window through 
which the last long slanting sunbeams 
shone upon the little garden, and on 
the cottage floor. “Draw the curtain,” 
he said, “I have looked long enough. 
I am tired.” And a pitying God 
heard the wail, a kind angel bent 
over the child’s bed, and over his 
little face there stole a change—that 
change which we all know but can- 
not describe ; which will one day be 
upon my face and yours, reader. 
The warm light fell on the bright 
hair, rippling away in its old golden 
splendour, on the little sad tired 
face ; and it shone upon a new changed 
face, free from pain or sadness, a calm, 
still, young face inexorably fair ; on 
the half-closed eyes, from which all 
tears were wiped away; on the pale, 
parted lips, which never more will 
speak quaint, childlike words. 

The poor, pretty, sickly little boy 
had looked his last on the golden city 
of the sunset. He was gone “to 
where beyond these voices there is 
peace.” 

And the rector was left standing all 
alone with Freddy’s Golden Legacy 
in his hand ! 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 


IN WHICH SOMEBODY MARRIES SOMEBODY, 


VicTor’s ten days of leave slipped 
by in that little Devonshire village, 
but he never saw Ethel. Twice every 
day he had walked up to the Stone 
House and seen his aunt, and every 
time he asked— 

“ And how is she ?” 

The answer was always the same. 

“Oh, Victor! no better, I am 
afraid.” 

And on his last visit when he came 
to say goodbye, he looked so ill, he 
seemed so brokenhearted, that kind 
Lady Darrell cried out— 

“Oh, my poor fellow ! you mustn’t 
lose heart, who can tell whether God 
will be gracious to us, and spare our 
darling ; pray for her always, Victor, 
but don’t despair.” 

And Victor had answered—* I 
will !” in a broken voice, and he went 
his way out among the trees in the 
shadow, tall, manly Victor striding 
every step further and further from 
Ethel ; and Lady Darrell watched him 
out of sight, and then she glided up 
the stairs back to the sick room and 
her post, there to watch, and wait, 
and pray. 

And then, when other days were 
gone, and she was able to write to him 
and say— 

“ She is a shade better, but oh ! so 
weak.” 

Even that seemed good news to 
Victor, for it seemed to him that now 
she was beginning slowly to mend ; 
but he was ignorant on such matters ; 
he didn’t know how treacherous such 
weakness is, how hard to cure some- 
times, and he wrote his answer in 
good spirits, winding up, saying— 
‘When she is well enough for you 
to speak of me, give her my dear 
love.” 

And on that first hopeful letter of 
Victor’s Lady Darrell’s tears fell hotly, 
for that day the doctor had said— 
“ She must die.” 

And Victor was so hopeful then, so 
happy and hopeful, that when little 
Spavells came to see him in the even- 
ing and told him a secret concerning 
a very quiet little wedding party 
which was to assemble at the stucco 
villa on the following morning, and 
said—* And I want you to be best 


man, Darrell, for there’s no other fel- 
low in the regiment I prefer to you, 
and you know her, and-—and you ap- 
prove, and you'll see me through it, 
old fellow, and post this for me after- 
wards—I know you will.” 

And Victor was so elated by his 
morning’s news that he answered 
promptly, “ of course I will.” 

And took the letter, and gave a 
little whistle when he read the ad- 
dress, and Spavells explaining, ner- 
vously said-— 

“You see I thought it better to 
say nothing until-it was fairly over, 
for the governor is so hasty and 
unreasonable sometimes—that—that 
you see he might have come over and 
objected, or something.” 

“Of course,” Victor answered smil- 
ing ; he was too happy and goodhu- 
moured that evening to find fault with 
anything or anybody, and so he took 
Fanny’sletterandlockedit away in his 
desk safely, and then sat, and planned, 
and chatted with the enamoured little 
fellow late into the night. 

Early in the morning Victor, ar- 
rayed in a smart frock coat, and the 
smartest of lavender gloves, drove off 
in Fanny's trap, beside that happy 
little fellow, to the wedding. It was 
a bright, sweet summer morning ; the 
road and hedges were all in bloom, 
and from the surrounding fields the 
smell of the clover and meadow sweet 
came breathing upon the air. “The 
morning hour has gold in its mouth,” 
Franklin tells us, and there was gold 
in this morning, gold in the sky and 
in the fields, as Victor and his friend 
drove along. They went by the most 
out of the way roads, past such 
tumble-down old cottages, and ruined 
churches,such dilapidated Irish scenes, 
along the most uneven, rugged Irish 
roads, up hills and down hills, and 
finally came to a halt outside a pic- 
turesque ivy-grown little old church. 
A few ragged children, and raggeder 
women, were grouped together in the 
churchyard among the graves wait- 
ing to see the fun; a couple of la- 
bourers, attracted by the dashing 
grays, had stopped also on their way, 
and Fanny and Victor found they 
were the first toarrive. They walked 
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up arm in arm to the church past the 
gaping women and children. There 
was no one in the church but the old 
pew-opener, and they walked up and 
sat down on one of the rude benches 
at the top of theaisle. It was an old 
fashioned, quiet little church, with 
diamond-paned windows and low- 
arched doors ; swallows built their 
nests in the window arches, and spar- 
rows in the ivy by the porch. The 
sunlight fell through the diamond 
panes on the faded red cloth cushions 
of the pulpit and reading-desk, and 
on the green baize doors of the pews, 
on the quaintest old brass plates 
stuck in the walls, bearing such old- 
fashioned Latin inscriptions, half worn 
out. It fell on a pretty marble monu- 
ment of a kneeling angel. 

There is something in the quiet of 
the church, in the distant rustle of 
the leaves outside, in the angel’s 
white face, that fills all Victor’s 
heart with a kind of sadness. 
Spavells is pacing up and down 
the chancel, every minute con- 
sulting his watch, and Victor sits 
alone on the wooden bench where 
the school children sit on Sunday. 
There is an organ, like Ethel’s little 
gilded one at the Dower-house, stand- 
ing far back, and the sunlight shines 
on it too, and Victor’s thoughts are 
away with Ethel. But there is a 
load gone from his heart, a light has 
broken there, and he is saying out of 
the fulness thereof, “ Lord, I thank 
thee !” 

Sunshine and: singing birds and 
a light hopeful heart made this day 
seem a very bright one to Victor. That 
sentence of death, which a clever 
London doctor had passed on his 
love, he knew not of. And so he 
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was able to smile and talk and min- 
gle with the wedding guests who 
now began to assemble. “ Only one 
or two dear friends,’ Mrs. Sewell 
had told her future son-in-law she 
had asked to be present on the occa- 
sion—no stangers ; but the “ one or 
two” had glided into twenty or thirty, 
and Fanny, who was such a nervous 
shy little fellow suffered accordingly. 

The O’Loughlen family en masse, 
the seven blooming girls, with pink 
cheeks and pink ribbons; the Littles, 
and who knows who else beside; but 
the —— dragoon guards didn’t pa- 
tronize the entertainment at all; 
Victor was the only apenas 
of that gallant corps. There was a 
feeling in the regiment that innocent 
boyish Fanny had been taken in and 
“hooked” very shabbily. A feeling 
which made the officers hold aloof. 
Besides it was to be a private affair, 
so Spavells had given them to under- 
stand no one but relations, and so 
the —— dragoons didn’t come to the 
front on this occasion. 

And so little Spavells was polished 
off, and the party returned to the 
stucco villa and foringu drawing- 
room, and partook of a very dainty 
little foringu déjedner, and Victor 
made a speech, and Fanny made a 
speech, and there was a good deal of 
laughing and some tears, and an old 
slipper thrown after the happy pair 
as they drove off to the train, for the 
Honorable Mr. and Mrs. Spavells 
were to spend their honeymoon in 
that sweetest and most romantic of 
Trish touring places, Killarney. And 
Victor drove the tea-car and pair of 
grays back to the barrack, and duly 
poset poor happy Fanny's penitent 
etter home. 


CHAPTER LXVII, 


AT NAPLES, 


AND now, reader, I. suppose you are 
beginning to hope that, as some of 
my people are dying and others 
marrying, the little history which I 
have been erny, | is drawing to a 
close. Not so; I mean to prose 


through a good many pages yet, for 
when I began to write this story I 
thought to write only those half 
dozen lives, quite humdrum lives, 
replete with no exciting incidents, 


and those few are as yet incomplete. 
Henry Darrell is still living in his 
old aimless idle way, aw jour le 
jour ; he is still carrying on his new 
affaire du coeur at Naples, still woo- 
ing lovely passionate Carlotta in 
the starry nights, beneath the vine 
leaves on the villa terrace. 

And his wooing was all sweet, 
sweet as summer, they had no lovers’ 
quarrels those two; his idée fixe was 
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to marry this fair young Italian to 
spite his handsome cousin, and his 
love was all the growth of his own 
will. He forced himself into the be- 
lief that he was in love, he gazed on 
the young contessa’s lovely face, into 
her-deep dark eyes---deep, dark, dan- 

rous eyes, and he believed that he 

id love her ; if not as purely or as 
strongly as he had loved little gentle 
country Ethel, at all events quite 
well enough to marry her to spite 
his cousin. But there were reasons 
why Sir Henry Darrell was anxious 
to preserve his new love affair a 
secret. Now and then, with a kind 
of shock, he remembered old days in 
the mountainous parts of Italy, be- 
fore him rose the still clear water of 
Como ; and again the cliffs and hills 
and great waves of English Cornwall 
crept in and confused his picture. 
And his visits to that vine-grown 
villa at Naples were quiet ones. He 
spent the mornings at his own pa- 
lazzo, in that shady window over- 
looking the bay, and he smoked and 
breakfasted there, and only when the 
day was late did he visit the villa. 
Altogether his flirtation was a sly 
one. 

Who has been to Naples and not 
visited the opera? Sir Henry Dar- 
rell went there—went to a box with 
the fair young contessa and her 
mother to the Teatro Reale di San 
Carlo and the opera was “ Don Gio- 
vanni.” Very beautiful looked young 
Carlotta that night, as she leant for- 
ward in the box her round graceful 
— head, with its wealth of smooth 

air. 


“ Her eyes as stars of twilight fair ; 
Like twilight too her dusky hair.” 


Her richly-tinted face, and round 
white throat, seen clearly against the 


dark crimson curtains. Carlotta wore 
a marvellous shawl, all gold and 
crimson, gathered round her, and fall- 
ing about ber, in rich luxurious folds. 
Many a lorgnette was aimed at that 
beautiful face that night in the Teatro 
San Carlo; but Carlotta was all 
wrapped up in her English lover ; 
her voice sank to a softer tone when 
she addressed him ; the drowsy eyes 
grew animated and eloquent; the 
red curving lips smiled their sweetest 
most bewitching smiles, warm and 
radiant, such as cast “our poor 
Northern smiles” quite into the 
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shade; and he sat idly there, and 
the incense was cast all round him, 
and over him, and he received it as 
his due, as the homage to which he 
was used. He was one of those men of 
whom it may be said that “he drew 
the hearts he wished for tohis own;” 
hehad winning ways, waysfor women, 
flattering, coaxing ways. Sir Jer- 
tinax MacSycophant, in “The Man 
of the World,’ says a very true thing 
when he exclaims, “ No woman ever 
believes that a man loves her till he 
has made a fool of her understanding 
with flattery.” There are so few of 
those really sensible women, to whom 
flattery is almost an insult. Poor 
Carlotta, she was “only a woman” 
after all, a very beautiful bewitching 
woman, but a frivolous one ; vain of 
her beauty, and while Sir Henry sits 
and looks at her, and talks to her, his 
thoughts grow almost bitter. He 
thinks of far-away England, and a 
little English maiden for whom he 
would almost barter his soul, he still 
loves her so well; he compares her 
sweet true life to the life of this young 
Italian, with its tone of flattery and 
flippancy, and thirst for admiration 
and gaiety. Had he but lived in the 
“ Palais de la Vérité,’” where everyone 
always spoke what was in their 
minds, he would have said then— 

“ Beautiful Carlotta, with your 
dusky eyes and hair, with your sweet 
lips, and white arms, I cannot love 
you, because you are not real. I am 
only marrying you out of pique, be- 
cause a pretty little English girl has 
jilted me, and I want to be revenged 
on her ; because my handsome cousin 
is the next heir to my goodly lands 
and title, and I do not want him ever 
to succeed to those things.” 

Happily for la contessa, however, 
they were not in the Palais de la 
Vérité, but in the Teatro San Carlo 
instead, and so she was spared the 
pain of knowing all this. 

The opera was “Don Giovanni,” 
and the curtain rose on the well- 
known scene in the courtyard of the 

alace at Seville. Carlotta stretches 
er pretty neck, half to see, and half 
to be seen, for there is an opposite 
box ful of Englishmen, staring as only 
ae how to stare, and 

Carlotta is, oh ! so fond of admiration. 
The opera goes. on, she cranes her 
neck; the Britishers stare; but 
Henry Darrell has heard one voice 
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singing, one rich, clear voice, which 
stirs his heart and thrills him, and 
carries him away in its floatings and 
sinkings to the old loving days, and 
the enchantment of his youth. The 
voice sings out in Donna Anna’s 
wild appeal, “ Non spe—-rar se non 
m’uc—ci—di ch’io ti la—sei fug—gir 
mia,” and he just ventures to glance 
at the stage ; one glance, and his eyes 
met those other eyes, full, passionate, 
gipsy-like. There is no surprise, no 
recognition, only one long fixed 
look, and then he leans back in the 
box; his face is pale, his lips pale. 
Carlotta bends forward ; she whispers, 

“You are ill,” anxiously. 

“ A little faint,” he answers. “I 
will take a turn outside ; never mind 
me, I shall be back directly.” 

He stands up to go; the pretty 
contessa puts out her little dainty 
ringed hand, with fingers “lovelily 
oe less and less.” There is 
solicitude and kindness in the move- 
ment, but he doesn’t perceive it ; he 
brushes by, and passes out of the 
box. Carlotta shrugs her round white 
shoulders, elevates her eyebrows ; 
they are so brusque, these English ; 
consoles herself 


nevertheless she 
during her lover’s absence, contem- 


plating the box opposite, and it 
was a long absence ; so long that the 
two Italian ladies began to fear that 
their cavalier was really ill. When he 
does appear at last at the box door, 
the opera is nearly over, Donna Anna 
is singing her last song, and Sir 
Henry bends forward and says— 

“Will you come away now, Car- 
lotta ; it is late ?” 

“ Now ?’ she echoes, with the 
faintest possible tone of regret in her 
voice. She loves the music; she is in 
Paradise to-night, with all the opera- 
glasses levelled at her, and she looks 
up almost sulky. 

“Yes, now, this instant,” he an- 
swered sharply, holding out his arm to 
the elder lady. 

“You forget I am not well.” 

“Forgive me,” the girl said, with 
that soft tremolo in her voice ; and 
she stood up, and gathered the 
gorgeous red and gold bernouse 
round her, and they left the box 
without one es at the group of 
disappointed Englishmen in the op- 
posite box. She forgot her triumphs 
of the evening; she forgot to be 
desolée at leaving the opera so soon ; 
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she followed quite submissively, 
never casting a look behind. It was 
one of those delicious nights, so rare 
abroad, when the air is almost fresh, 
and Henry Darrell stood once more 
under the vine leaves on the villa ter- 
race, with Carlotta. There was more 
tenderness in his manner now; per- 
haps he was sorry for having heen so 
hasty to her to-night; but she had 
forgotten all that ; there was a great 
deal of that sentiment, which is so 
often mistaken for romance, in her 
nature. This delicious night, serene 
skyed, where— 

“That orbéd maiden, with white fire 

laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon,” 


kept watch above the distant dreamy’ 
sea ; below them lay the town with 
its many lights, the Santa Lucia, and 
the still bay ; and round them hung 
the vine leaves. On such a night 

oung Romeo may have crept to 

reathe his love to Juliet, in her bal- 
cony ; on such a night had Hero 
clung, trembling like some frightened 
bird, to watch Leander plunge into 
the Hellespont. They stood together 
on the terrace, and he was speaking— 

“T will return,” he said ; “I am 
only going for a little while.” 

But she interrupted him, quickly. 

“ No, if you go, you will never come 
back,”’ she said. 

“Cannot you understand, Carlotta; 
such things must happen. I got a 
letter to-night. I would not tell you 
before the opera; I wanted you to 
enjoy yourself there, but I tell you 
now, carrisima, I must go.” 

“ Where to ?” 

He paused for a moment, looking 
down over the parapet. 

“To England,” he answered at 
last. 

“ For how long ?” 

“Oh, that I cannot tell—only for 
a little time. Do you mistrust me ?”’ 
And he passed his arm round her and 
drew her closer to him. “ Does my 
little fool think I want to run away 
from her ?” 

“No, no,” she answered, looking 
into his eyes; but there was a doubt 
in her face. Hers is not a trusting 
people ; there is treachery lurking 
in their natures which teaches them 
to doubt. 

“Then kiss me, Caro mia.” 


And she kissed him—sweet cling- 
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ing kisses in the moonlight—kisses 
scented, honeyed, the memory of which 
should cling to him and hover about 
his lips still when he was gone from 
her—and then he went, over the ter- 
race, down the stone steps, along a 
rocky path. And again the young 
contessa watched him out of sight 
with her white arms resting on the 


THE spring had crept into the sum- 
mer while Ethel lay ill in England 
and Henry was wooing Carlotta at 
Naples, all the flowers in the Dower- 
house garden were in blossom, the 
heliotrope and syringa perfumed the 


air. 

Ethel hadn’t died, after all ; on the 
contrary, she grew better and stronger 
as the days went by. Lady Darrell’s 
— care was being rewarded, and 

ohn Haller’s earnest prayers had 
prevailed with Him who hearkens to 
the cry of the desolate and heart- 
broken. Ethel had been spared. 

Very frail and delicate looked my 
young heroine as she lay on the sofa 
in the Dower-house library, when 
the summer sun was sinking slowly 
in the west, streaking all the sky with 
red and gold and purple. They had 
brought = home for the change and 
the quiet—home to her old, pleasant, 
sunny home—and Lady Darrell is 
still with her. A pleasant summer 
evening, and the wide library window 
stands open to allow of the scent of 
the flowers stealing in. But there is 
also a fire in the library, a wood fire, 
which sparkles and flashes. John 
Haller has not yet returned from 
his farming ; it is a fair-day some- 
where, and Mr. Haller has ridden off 
to buy and sell. Lady Darrell and 
Ethel only are in the room; they 
have sat a long, long time silently 
those two, hand lockedinhand. The 
sun is fast sinking out of sight—it 
will soon be dusk. The light from 
the fire and dim sunshine on Ethel’s 
face and hair—on her pretty, deli- 
cate, pink, and white little face, and 


one curling auburn hair. Henry’ 


arrell thinks often of that wondrous 
hair when he looks on the foringu 
pictures in the Italian churches, and 
no other hair is half so lovely he 








CHAPTER LXVIII. 


FORGIVEN. 
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stone parapet ; she saw his tall figure 
hurry on, and as he went her heart 
suailed up, and she felt as though 
she could cry out, “Come back— 
come back,” for all of a sudden a 
blank had come in her life. A shadow 
lay over the moonlit sea and terrace 
—for he was gone ! 


thinks. The sparrows have gone to 
their leafy beds ; there is no chirp of 
birds heard anywhere, all is so still ; 
and Ethel is listening. 

“Tt is growing so dark,” she mur- 
murs ; “perhaps he will not come 
to-day.” 

But Lady Darrell answers— 

“ He is sure to come.” 

They are not speaking of John 
Haller ; he will not be home from his 
fair for some time yet. They are 
speaking of Victor. Yes, so it is, 
after all those long, weary months, 
they are to meet again. Victor has 
written to say “I am coming,” and 
Ethel is waiting for him, listening for 
his footfall on the gravel or in the 
hall, listening to catch the first sound 
of his voice. And oh, how her heart 
flutters up to her throat when some 
one opens the door!—although that 
some one is only old Sally Bird with 
two cups of tea; and Ethel laughs 
at herself then, and puts up her two 
hands to hide the blushes that have 
come rippling up at the disappoint- 
ment. But when the evening is grow- 
ing late, when the sun has quite 
disappeared behind the hills, and the 
red and gold and purple is fading in 
the sky, she says— 

“Tt is growing so dark; perhaps 
he will not come to-day ?”’ 

And Lady Darrell answers— 

“ He is sure to come.” 

And then she draws over'a low prie- 
dieu and sits close to Etheljand says— 

“What shall I read to you? The 
time always passes quicker when one 
is reading or talking.” 

And Ethel answers and says— 

“Will you read me Longfellow’s 
story of the ‘Courtship of Miles 
Standish’—it is such a pretty story, 
es I have not read it for along, long 
ime. 
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And Lady Darrell went into the 
drawingroom and brought that little 
volume of Longfellow, which Ethel 
had read to herself among the furze 
bushes on the hill a whole long year 
ago—the same little book in which 

ictor had marked with his pencil on 
the day when Ethel had walked with 
him through the roses in the Dower- 
house garden, and out into the mea- 
dow field beyond—and Ethel took the 
book and opened it at the place where 
Alden goes on his errand to plead 
Miles Standish’s love to Priscilla, the 
Puritan maiden, and Lady Darrell 
read in the fire-light, and she read on 
to the place where it is written— 
“Let not him that putteth his hand to the 

plough look backwards, 

Though the ploughshare cut through the 

flowers of life to its fountains, 

Though it pass o'er the graves of the 

dead and the hearths of the living; 

It is the will of the Lord, and his mercy 

endureth for ever.” 

Lady Darrell had a gentle, soothing 
voice—“ when the ear heard her it 
blessed her ;” everything about her 
was gentle and womanly, as the 
French say—“ Elle était plus femme 
que les autres femmes ;” her hands 
were softer, her footstep was lighter, 
and above all, her voice was gentler 
than any other woman’s; and some- 
thing in the voice stirred Ethel’s 
heart, and brought the tears to her 
eyes— 

* And tears she sheds— 

Large tears that leave the lashes bright,” 
for she remembers that old summer 
re when Victor stood and wrote and 
said— 

“*T, too, will mark this place ; I, 
too, will make a vow to keep always 
steadfast to my purpose—my hand 
ever to theplough. We shallsee which 
of us is the most steadfast—time will 
show.” 

She remembered all this; she 
thought of how she had stood blush- 
ing beside him in her pretty chintz- 
covered drawingroom—of how firm 
she had been in her,determination ; 
and now, which of them had time 
rome to be the ange of pereeet 

he didn’t try to deny her own 
falling off ; sorrow and sickness had 
so humbled Ethel’s pride, that she 
only wept while she listened and re- 
membered. And she told Lady Dar- 
rell that little story, word for word, 
and she said— 
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$ i think he has won, after all, don’t 
you » 

And Lady Darrell answered— 

“T think he has, indeed, darling ; 
no man was ever more steadfast to 
his love than Victor has been.” 

It was almost dark now outside, so 
late the evening was; the flowers 
had folded themselves up and gone 
to sleep—even the syringa smelt less 
strongly ; and my lady went over and 
shut the window, and as she did so, 
there wasastep on the gravel, some one 
pushed open the hall-door, and came 
into the hall. And Lady Darrell crept 
close to Ethel’s sofa, and whispered— 

“Darling, he has come; will you 
see him ?” 

And for all answer, Ethel only 
pressed the kind hand—words 
wouldn’t come. And then Lady 
Darrell went and brought him ; and 
Victor came, and stood in the door- 
way in the firelight. The same hand- 
some man whom Lady Darrell had 
first seen in another firelit room. 
The same goodly sunny-haired young 
man, with whom Ethel had roamed 
the fields in old summer times. 
The same Victor who had held her 
in his arms, and kissed her lips in the 
meadow by the stile. Oh! how long 
ago? Not changed ; his bright hair 
and eyes, his tall manly figure, and 
old frank honest way of standing face 
to face, with his brave eyes looking 
straight before him. And yet he 
was changed. Shone there some- 
thing new in his pleasant truthful 
eyes? Was there a new light over 

1 his face? What was it, that 
while he stood there waiting, made 
Ethel put up her two hands over her 
eyes and cry— 

“Oh, forgive me!” 

Could she expect that because she 
had loved much, much would be for- 
given her ; but she did. 

No more was needed—half a dozen 
steps brought him close to.her, and 
he knelt down by the sofa like one 
pamng~aet forgiving. Gently he 
removed the sheltering hands; he 


held them, and looked into her eyes— 
one long passionate look—‘Oh, love! 


oh, Ethel!’ And Lady Darrell, 
standing by, “saw his face as it had 
been the face . an many ne 
8o pitying, so forgiving. e put 
his arms round the Rittle figure on 
the sofa, he — and held her in 
his arms, and laid his head down 
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beside hers on the cushion, and drew 
her closer—closer—until the lon 
soft hair fell over his shoulder, an 
brushed his face, and he kissed it, 
and whispered— 

“Oh, love ! God knows how I for- 
give you.” 

And the words spoken in the dear 
well-remembered voice, smote on her 









Arter that the days flew rather than 
glided by. Sweet summer days, rich 
in sunshine, and flowers, and golden 
corn; and no one was ever so loving 
as Victor was to Ethel; no one was 
ever so devoted and gentle before. 
The pleasant old name of “sweet- 
heart” might well be given to him. 

He spent his days at the Dower- 
house ; he walked with Ethel in the 
little old-fashioned garden ; he lay at 
her feet when she sat of evenings on 
her chaise longue outside on the lawn. 
And there was so much to be told, 
and so much to listen to; so much 
that was sweet and loving. 


“Everything by turns, and nothing long.” 


They were happy, oh! so happy, 
with that perfect peaceful sense of 
— and security they felt with 

ennyson’s eaters of the lotos, that 


“There is no joy, but calm!” 


There was calm in the still sweet 
air, in the waving of the trees, in the 
ripple—ripple—ripple of the water— 

“FE ’en in its very motion there was rest.” 


There was calm in the monotonous 
eawing of the rooks, in the silent 
fields, and, above all, in their thank- 
ful hearts. 

For Victor had given 

“Confirmation strong 
As proofs of Holy Writ,” 
that his love had been true and 
sure and constant, for all those dead 
months. There was a woman of 
whom some one said— 
“To love her is a liberal education.” 


To love Ethel was the same; to 
watch her and read her mind and 
eoape, like a pleasant book, made 

ou feel that there are some people 
the world so pure-minded, so true, 
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THE DAYS THAT GROW INTO YEARS. 
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heart,and she cried and wept, nestling 
close to him— 
“That he might rather feel than see 
The swelling of her breast.” 


She stole her arms about his neck, 
and nestled close to him—quite close, 
for was he not her lawful lever— 


“— Not Launcelot or another ?” 


so good, that their every word and 
act is a gentle lesson. And Ethel’s 
mind was such an active one ; those 
odd ill-sorted readings had opened it 
and developed it, had filled it with 
original ideas; and those ideas to her 
were truths: she believed in them, 
and her faith was strong as her ima- 
gination—there was nothing false in 
Ethel, nothing dark or deep or de- 
ceitful, you had only to look in her 
face and trust her. Since the days 


“When Gospel truth first shone from 
Boleyn’s eyes.” 


Men and women have gone on be- 
lieving in faces, and the stories written 
on faces ; and it is not often that a face 
deceives. 

How sweet those days were—how 
inexpressibly sweet; I linger over 
them fondly, for they are the hap piest 
and fairest in my whole story. They 
were sweeter than the old summer 
days when Ethel was gay and strong 
and able to climb the mountains, and 
walk the lanes. They were sweeter 
even than Carlotta’s dead starry 
nights upon the vine-grown terrace at 
Naples, when she listened rapturously 
to her English lover's vows and 
promises. They were all sweet, with- 
out a doubt or a shadow, they glided 
by like a pleasant dream. Such calms 
will sometimes come in people’s lives, 
such perfect blissful calms, that their 
very stillness and happiness frightens ; 
long pleasant summer days, with 
cloudless skies and sunlit fields and 
trees, and the presence of someone 
filling all our hearts with that peace 
“which passes all understanding.” It 
is so still, and so sublime, and in the 
midst of it all, which’ among us has 
not almost trembled for the future, 
thinking “it cannot last?’ and the 
very joy becomes a pain, the pleasure 
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a regret, we crcep a little closer to 
that— 
“ _ _.____. dearer one 

Still, and a nearer one 

Yet than all other,” 
and we clasp the beloved hand, we 
look into the earnest eyes and pray — 
pray almost passionately, for we 
scarcely know what— 

“ We look before and after, 

And pine for what is not,” 
For the certainty, and security, and 
everlasting which belongs not to the 
world. I wonder why it is that I can 
never talk of pleasant things, or look 
on pleasant objects without growing 
sad ; I wonder is everyone the same, 
or are there really some people who 
view everything through that glass of 
couleur de rose ; and neversee the dark 
sad side of things, and if there are such 
people, I wonder still can they ever 
think at all ; or is it only the thought- 
ful people whose minds take such a 
melancholy turn? There is a great 
want and imperfection in everything 
here, and every day I find that want 
in something new ; every day I learn 
more fully that there is nothing in 
the world quite perfect, and I suppose 
the longer I live the more I shall 
believe in this. 

While Ethel and Victor sat together 
on the lawn, under shelter of the 
spreading trees, “ holding sweet con- 
verse”’ one with another, there comes 
the sound of a solemn bell, slow, deep, 
and mournful swelling and floating on 
the air. It was a very primitive 
little place that Devonshire village ; 
there were manners and customs 
there unknown in other places, and 
that solemn bell rang always its 
requiem for the dead. Some poor 
soul had just passed into the presence 
of its Maker, there to answer for 
things done in the flesh, and things 
left undone in the spirit; Ethel 
started, and tighter still in hers she 
pressed Victor's warm loving hand, 
for the sad sound broke suddenly on 
the peacefulness of the sweet sum- 
mer evening. The breath of the 
flowers is everywhere round, the chirp 


of birds, the rustle of leaves, life. 


everywhere, and still 
“ The air is full of farewells to the dying, 
And mournings for the dead ;” 
and hearts grow sick with longing 
for one “touch of a vanished hand,” 
one word “from a voice that is still.” 
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There is summer stillness all round 
me while I write, the air is full of 
singing birds, and humming bees, and 
the perfume of flowers, but the life 
is gone out of my summer ; the birds 
do not sing as they used to sing, the 
sun does not shine as it shone long 
ago on the fields and flowers, in my 
old English home. 

Iam sitting in my lattice-windowed 
room, in this my new home, in a 
strange land, and the sun shines on 
gabled roofs, on the quaint church 
tower, on the graveyard beneath; and 
from below me in the street there 
comes the sound of children’s voices, 
laughing and singing at play, even as 
they used to sound in those other 
gardens of my youth, in far away half- 
forgotten England. 

“ While underneath the eaves, 
The brooding swallows cling, 
As if to show me their sunny backs, 
And twit me with the spring.” 


And I am sorry—sorry for it all, for 
the “days that are no more.” For plea- 
sant, smiling, fragrant England and 
the days that I wasted there, oh! to 
have them back again ; oh! to sit 
dreaming, as I used to dream, by that 
brook that ran along the garden’s 
foot ; oh! to be able to think, as I 
used to think, and be as I used to be. 
“Oh, but to breathe the breath 
Of the cowslip and primrose swect ; 
With the sky above my head, 
And the grass beneath my feet; 
For only one short hour 
To feel as I used to feel.” 


I cannot help writing all this now, 
because my life has grown to be such 
a vain regret ; because the sweetness 
is gone out of everything, and like 
the poor little flower girl, I have 
grown to 

“ Hate the smell of roses.” 


And I cannot think of what is past, 
without feeling all this, and so writing 
it; Victor’s and Ethel’s love-making 
was all a summer day; there were 
none of those showers of foolish tears 
which rain on some courtships, they 
had no lovers’ quarrels, those two— 
theirs was perfect love. 

They sat under the trees on the 
Grange lawn, when the sun was set- 
ting beliind the hills ; invalid Ethel 
on her chaise longue, and Victor 
stretching his _— on the grass 
beside her. And Ethel looked away 


down the green sloping lawn, and 
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over the curve of the hill, into the 

meadow beyond, and she said— 

“Do you remember the day when 
you bid me good-bye, in the meadow- 
field, by the stile, Victor ?” 

And he answered her, “Indeed I 
do, darling.” 

“Do you remember how you 
stopped at the wooden gate to wave 
your hat to me ?” 

“ Oh, my life!” 

He did remember it, so well, so 
vividly, that he turned his eyes from 
the spot while she —_ 

“We must go there some day, 
Victor, I want to stand with you in 
the long grass by the stile.” 

“ My precious, it is so far ; are you 
strong enough yet?” 

“T think not yet; but we have 
never been there together since, have 
wet But I have often stood there 
thinking of you; I have often stood 
with the long grass about my feet, 
thinking of that morning.” 

“ Have you, darling ?” 

“TI have; and oh, Victor, I went 
there on that night when I forgave 
you ; I stood there and thought of 
you, it seems a long time ago now.” 

“My dearest,” he said tenderly, 
and he took the hand she stretched 
= to him, and pressed it in both of 

is. 

“Were you very angry with me, 
Victor?” 

“Very,” he said gaily. 

“Did you think very harshly of 
me? did you call mea flirt and all 
kinds of terrible things?” 

“T am afraid I did.” 

a you ever think how it might 
“ My sweetest, how could I ?” 
“No, no of course not ; oh ! Victor, 

will you ever learn to forgive Henry?” 

“ Never !” he said quickly, and his 
handsome face grew dark and angry 
all at once. 
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“But I want you to.” 

“Darling, I could not.” 

“For my sake 9” 

“You mustn’t ask me, dearest, it 
is a thing no man could overlook ; it 
was a wicked, treacherous, cruel 
thing, he must answer for it.” 

“But, Victor, I want you to for- 
give him.” 

“T cannot forgive him for so nearly 
breaking my heart, you don’t know 
what it was to me darling, no one 
will ever know ; I wonder I didn’t 
die I was so miserable, I wonder often 
now that I could bear to come here 
as I did in the night, and never see 
you.” 

“But, did you ?” 

“Of course I did, I came once, and 
heard you sing, and your song was 
Schubert’s song ‘To the distant one,’ 
and I stood and listened to every 
word.” 

“ Oh, darling !” 

“T did, indeed ; you didn’t think 
when you were singing who was 
listening ?” 

“ No, no.” 

“You never guessed how near I 
was?” 

“Tf I had known, I should have 
come out to you.” 

“What,afterallmy misdemeanors?” 
he asked, laughing. 

“ After all I think I would.” 

“ No, love, you would not,” he said 
again, gravely, “you were too proud 
Ethel, you would have passed me by 
had you seen me then.” 

And she didn’t deny, because she 
knew that what he said was true, 
bitterly true. 

“But all that’s over now, I have 
come back to be forgiven like the 
prodigal son; and you'll sing to me 
again soon, won’t you ?” 

“When I am well,” she said, and 
sighed. 


CHAPTER LXX. 


WAR TO THE KNIFE. 


Wuen Henry Darrell had taken his 
farewell of Carlotta at her villa he 
went back to his rooms in the Palazzo. 
He went in, and then he turned to the 
servant who had admitted him, and 
asked 

“Ts there a gentleman waiting here 
for me ¢” 


“ There is, signor.”’ 

And then he went into the sitting- 
room—the bright, cheerful sitting- 
room, with its Venetian blinds, and 
balcony overlooking the bay. It was 
— day ; the sun was getting up 


over the sea and shining on the water 
ripples ; it shone upon the promenade, 
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on the acacias, and evergreens, and 
groups of bananas, on tlte clear blue 
water, where a white-sailed yacht, 
like “a painted ship upon a painted 
ocean,” was riding at anchor. It shone 
into the room, on a faded carpet and 
a strange assortment of furniture ; on 
the figure of a man cloaked and 
hatted, a bravo-like figure which we 
have seen before prowling about the 
Chiaia, and under the Palazzo bal- 
cony. He is sitting with that air of 
patience which belongs not to men, 
gazing out over the water in a kind of 
waking dream. It is not until Sir 
Henry has walked well into the room 
that the stranger starts, and rises. 

“You are here already,” he says, 
abruptly, sinking down into a low 
chair, and taking out a cigar. 

“T have been waiting here half the 
night, and now it is day. You have 
been a long time, Henri.” 

It is the low, ringing, mellow voice 
which we have heard in the little 
cottage room in Cornwall ; the rich, 
swelling, soul-stirring voice which 
sang out in the Opera last night in 
Donna Anna’s songs. 

“T am very closely watched, it 
seems,” Sir Henry continued, bitterly; 
“x -_ not take a fortnight’s trip 
abroad but I must be tracked. I may 
not even spend my evenings with my 
friends but l amsinning. I am tired 
of all this.” 

“T cannot trust you out of my 
sight,” the woman said. “To-night 
you were making love at the Teatro, 
other nights in the Giardin, in the 
evenings at that villa. I have watched 
you always, Henri.” 

“You spend your time well,” he 
crigd, with a short laugh between his 
teeth. The cigar was lit now, and he 
came over and stood by the open win- 
dow smoking. “And nowanend of this. 
I goto England to-day, and those wise 
lawyers in London whe tell me that I 
am quite free to go my own way, and 
make my own friends, can give me 
some very interesting papers to that 
effect. Armed with them, I may, per- 
haps, even dare to return to Naples 
soon again.” 

The woman looked puzzled ; she 
turned her face to his—such a wild, 
beautiful face, handsomer than ever 
Carlotta’s little regular marble fea- 
tures could be, richer than even 
Ethel’s warm-tinted ish face. 
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“What do you mean?” she said, 
doubtingly. 

“T mean this,” he answered, “ that 
you have driven me to putting you 
away from me for good. You will 
not be reasonable. You will follow 
me, and hunt me down, and watch 
me like a spy, and this I will not 
bear.” 

“T watch you because I cannot 
trust you,” she replied fiercely. “ You 
are not true.” 

For a moment his pale face dark- 
ened with anger, but the next he had 
checked the anger, and driven it back. 
He held the cigar in his fingers, and 
looked out, and he grew silent for a 
few minutes, and then he turned his 
face and looked at her, and there was 
something like a softening in his voice 
when he said— 

“ Put that hat away, I want to 
look at you.” 

She obeyed, and laid it down, and 
turned to him again. It was a beauti- 
ful, wild face, with rich, clustering 
hair all about it, and he said— 

“T wonder if I spoke reasonably to 
you would you listen and under- 
stand ?” 

“Go on,” she answered ; “I will 


And he began— 

“When I first loved you, Mignon” — 

But she tossed her head in the air, 
and shook out the curling gipsy hair, 
and laughed a bitter laugh. 

“You never loved me,” she cried. 
“To love once is to love always. You 
never loved me !” 

“T did. I loved you desperately. 
I love you still, if you will believe me. 
I loved you when I heard you sing 
last night a thousand times better 
than I shall ever love the woman I 
am going to marry.” 

All over her face and neck the 
colour rose, to her brow and cheeks. 

“You dare not marry anyone,” 
“ answered. “You dare not, while 


I live. 

“Ah, but I dare! In that way I 
am free.” 

“You are not.” 

“Tam. Iam going now to England 
to get such proof o my freedom as 
even you must yield to.’ 

And then the colour faded—faded 
very slowly out of her face, her eyes 

ew wild and startled, with that old 

ightened gipsy look in them, and 
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she threw. herself at his feet, and 
clasped his knees, and embraced them 
even as Lycaon did the knecs of 
Achilles, and she cried out and said— 

“Not that. Oh! Henri, Henri! 

Not that !’”’ but he shook her off. 
_ “You have driven me to it,” he 
said. “I have nothing left to do. 
Any other man would have done it 
long ago. I have been so left, bound 
by my father, that I must marry again 
some woman, rich andnoble. I must 
have an heir to my lands and title. Do 
you understand ¢” 

She bent her head low over her 
hands, which still clasped his knees. 
It was hard to answer such things. 

“Tf you really loved me, Mignon, 
you would make a sacrifice for me.” 

But she rose then. Almost proudly 
she looked at him while she asked— 

“What sacrifice ?” 

“This,” he said. “This, that out 
of your great love you would even 
suffer me to marry someone else, to 
save me from ruin, and yet still love 
me, as I should love you—better, a 
thousand thousand times better than 
ever. 

“Oh, Henri, you are a bad, cruel 
man !” 

“Then you refuse ?” 

“T do!” 


“Fool! you shall repent it; I go 
now, and now is for ever.” 

And while he spoke he went a little 
nearer to the window, as though to 
cross the room towards the inner 
room door. In an instant she was be- 
side him, close to him, in an instant 
before his eyes there flashed the 
gleam of a dagger’s point; he saw the 
beautiful, wild face, white and wicked, 
and in the next he had_ grasped her 
wrist with one hand while he wrench- 
ed the dagger from her with the 
other. 

“Fool!” he said again, and he 
chucked the little glistening toy out 
of the window ; like a flash of light 
it shot through the air, and fell among 
the evergreens below. 

“‘ Did you think to kill me,” and he 
laughed, but his face was pale, and 
almost scared looking. 

“T did, and I will,” she answered 
fiercely. 

“Your love has very quickly turn- 
ed to hate,” he answered. 

“It is time it should,” she said 
again. 
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“Then you still mean to kill me ?” 
“ I do.”’ 


“Have a care, Mignon, less words 
than those have hung men aud 
women in England.” 

“Your country is like yourself,” 
she cried, “cold and harsh, and 
treacherous, I will not trust myself 
near either.” 

“What, you won’t follow me to 
England?” he said sarcastically. “I 
may go alone, all that way, may I. 
You won’t venture into my wild 
country again, eh ?” 

“T would venture anywhere in 
search of my revenge, believe that 
Henri, and never be too sure that I 
am not near you.” 

In the clear, stern tone of her voice 
there was something startling, some- 
thing menacing. He looked steadily 
at her. 

“You deserve that I should treat 
you as I have just treated your 
stiletto,” he said, “to hurl you from 
the window, and dash you to pieces 
out there, you tempt me to do such 
things sometimes—take care, and do 
not tempt me too far.” 

“T can hate,” she answered, “ but 
I can never learn to fear.” 

And so she left him, without any 
farewell, with a menace on her lips, 
and revenge in her heart ; and the 
door shut to after her, and only a 
dark Italian man walked away down 
the street, and went into the town, 
and was lost there. 

For a long time Sir Henry Darrell 
sat by the open window, looking out 
over the bay; business had called 
him away from Naples and Carlotta, 
but not the business which he had 
represented to the angry, revengeful 
Italian woman who had just left 
the room. It was real business, and 
letters had come from England press- 
ing for his return. 

He was annoyed, he did not want 
to leave Italy just then; his deter- 
mination to marry the young contessa 
and bring her home at once to his 
home in Devonshire was disturbed ; 
he had to leave in haste, leaving her 
behind him ; when he might return 
again hecould not tell—not for weeks, 
perhaps—and now his revenge had 
grown so sweet to him, that every 
day, nay, every hour of its postpone- 
ment was anguish. 

So early the morning was, that 
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when Sir Henty looked at his watch, 
and then out over the sea, he was 
surprised to see the sun already 
shining there. He had had no sleep 
all night, and he had a journey before 
him in the coming day. Herang the 
bell for his servant. 

“ Are my things all packed, Thomp- 
son ?” 

“ Yes, Sir Henry.” 

“Then call me in two hours.” 

“T shall, Sir Henry.” 

And then the faithful, much tried 
Thompson, to whom custom had 
made perpetual packing “a property 
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of easiness,”. found himself at leisure 
to take a two hours’ nap, provided he 
was sure of being on the alert when 
those two hours were gone, with his 
master’s coffee and petit verre, and 
everything packed and ready to start 
for England. 

But Naples contained no charms 
for Mr. Thompson, although at home 
in England he rather boasted of his 
travels ;-but in his soul of souls he 
rejoiced when he received orders to 
pack up his tatters and turn his 
steps homewards. 


CHAPTER LXXI. 


THE LIGHT OF STARS. 


In England Sir Henry Darrell found 
everything changed. He went down 
into Devonshire, and stayed at Dar- 
rell, and little by little he learnt every- 
thing about Ethel and_ Victor ; and 
when he knew it all, h@began to feel 
that face to face with Ethel he could 
never stand again ; he could not look 
into her clear, true eyes, and remem- 
ber how he had deceived her, and not 
blush for his own falseness. He 
stayed at Darrell, but. he never went 
near the Dower-house; he never 
strayed into the fields belonging to 
the Grange ; he never walked into 
the village ; he only went for a few 
days to the Stone House, and then he 
went away many miles into the coun- 
try to pay a visit to a certain sporting 
gentleman, Sir John Brooke by name, 
whokept a very jolly bachelor’s house, 
a French cook, and good wines, and 
who had also a name upon the turf. 
He was a man with whom the new 
baronet wished to stand well. And 
so Thompson got his master’s port- 
manteaux under weigh once again, 
and went on his way rejoicing. Sir 
John Brooke kept the best bachelor’s 
house in the county ; moreover, he 
was a thoroughly hospitable little 
man; every man was a welcome 
guest under his roof. And Sir Henry 
made a week’s stay there. 

And now the summer was in its 
prime, corn and flowers, the harvest 
of the earth} rich and bright. The 
hawthorn blossoms were gone from 
the trees; the lilacs and laburnums 
had shed their flowers ; the hyacinths, 
the columbines, and jady-smocks in 
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the Dower-house garden had given 
place to the summer crops of roses, 
and sweet-peas, and scented jessa- 
mine. And now Ethel is almost her 
old self again. She can roam the 
woods, and lanes, and fields with Vic- 
tor. She can sit in the evenings on 
the lawn till it is quite dusk and late, 
and not feel tired. It isa whole fort- 
night since Victor, lying on the lawn 
grass, had asked her to sing to him, 
when she had answered, sighing, 
“When I am strong again.” But 
now she sang often at her little organ 
in the library, when the night was 
stealing up over the fields and trees, 
and it was too late to sit outside 
among the roses. She sings the songs 
that she used to sing—that one of 
Schubert’s “To the distant one”— 
the pretty translation from the Ger- 
man of Goéthe— 


“My little rose, my rosebud dear! 
My rose that blooms the roadside near!” 


and that other. which Victor had 
heard sung in Ireland, in a fairy draw- 
ing-room—“ All is lost.” And his 
thoughts flew back to that little room 
and its occupants, and he smiled as 
he remembered good-natured little 
Fanny bending over the piano ; and 
and he thought of Anna Maria, and 
her attempt of getting up a flirtation 
with him, and then he thought of 
himself, and how he had sat dream- 
ing on the sofa—dreaming of Ethel, 
and of this same quaint old room, and 
he smiled again, for his heart was 
light, and his life hopeful now, and 
he went oyer and stood beside her, 
30 
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and listened to those sweet songs 
with such a thankful heart. 

Ethel’s was one of those ringing 
voices, so thoroughly musical ; every 
note in it was clear, and strong, and 
sweet. And John Haller, too, sat 
listening in his chair; he sat and 
listened to her clear voice, and he 
thought of the days when she sang 
only for him, when he was first in her 
thoughts, when every thing she 
thought or did bore reference to him ; 
and he thought too of all his great 
ambitious plans for her, and how 
they had faded away. That was the 
one flaw in this man’s character, the 
one evil passion which had well-nigh 
brought wreck and waste, where he 
had hoped to see good. He was sorry 
for all that now, he remembered 
those terrible days, so full of agony 
and suspense when she had lain nigh 
unto death ; he remembered how he 
had knelt and prayed for her in this 
same room, by that little gilded organ, 
and his thoughts grow sad then, they 
flow back and forward, back with 
the old lonely years which are gone, 
forward into the new lonely years 
which are to come, and they are so 
sad, that he rouses himself ; he rises 
and takes down a book from one of 
the shelves, and reads all to himself, 
and the book he read was one of our 
sweetest poets, and the words he read 
were these :— 

“ Farewell! I did not know thy worth, 
But thou art gone, and now ’tis przied; 

So angels walk’d unknown on earth, 

But when they flew were recognised.” 

The words somehow seemed to ac- 
cord wonderfully with his thoughts, 
there was a kind of regret in them, 
which chimed with his own sad 
thoughts ; he read the words over 
twice. Not altogether unknown had 
his angel walked beside him for all 
the years of her sojourn with him, not 
altogether unprized ; but still he had 
never known until he nearly lost 
her, how precious she was to him. 
He read, and then he sat and thought, 
until her voice roused him. 

“We are going out for a little 
stroll, Uncle John.” 

Ethel had stolen over, and her 
hand wason his shoulder. He started. 

“ My little puss, isn’t it a venture 
—the night air is so treacherous ?” 

But Ethel, like most other young 
ladies in love, doesn’t think much of 
the weather. 
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“Oh, no,” she cried, “it is so still 
and close, and I have my great thick 
Highland shawl.” 

“Very well, darling,” John 
Haller answered then. He had 
never been used to keep a strict con- 
trol over Ethel, and he does not care 
to begin now. “We” of course in- 
cludes Victor, he is the principal 

erson now in little Ethel’s thoughts, 

e has quite put good John Haller’s 
nose out of joint. He wraps the Shet- 
land shawl well about Ethel in the 
hall, he even peeps out to make sure 
that there is no cold, chill air abroad 
and when he is quite satisfied, he 
pulls her arm through his and leads 
her out into the pleasant moonlight. 

They go through the old-fashioned 
flower-garden, under the fruit-trees, 
by the trim box borders, and down to 
the very foot of the garden where the 
brook ran. So still the night was, so 
clear and still, that their very foot- 
falls on the gravel seemed to disturb 
the great quiet calm, which was 
everywhere. ‘There were flowers all 
round them—roses red, and white, 
and yellow, roses pink, and blush, and 
crimson. Nowhere in all Devonshire 
was there a richer garden than this 
old-fashioned one at John Haller’s 
grange. The smell of them is upon 
the air everywhere; the gravel is 
covered with their fallen leaves, al- 
though Ethel has been gathering 
them all day to make pot-pourri. 

“See!” she cried, stopping, and 
sweeping a great heap together with 
her foot, “my poor old roses are 
shedding all their leaves.” 

“Not all,” Victor answered ; “see 
here is a bigger, brighter one than 
any. ‘The last rose of summer,’ very 
nearly, Shall I pluck it?” 

“Tf you like.” 

He stepped up to the tree, and 
pulled the rose—such a soft, blushing 
rose—all laden with big dew-drops. 

“There,” he said, holding it up tri- 
umphantly ; “isn’t it a beauty! You 
shall wear it in your hair, darling.” 


“You foolish fellow!” she cried, 
laughing. 
“ Not a bit,” he answered, standing 


eat soft 
of her 


by her, and adjusting the 
flower among the thick rol 
bright hair. 
“There, it looks so jolly ; I wish 
ou could see it. Stand away till I 
ook, at you—how the red becomes 
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_ Hespoke, standing before her, look- 
ing at her pretty head turned a little 
sideways, with that bright patch of 
crimson among the shining brown 
gold of her hair in the moonlight. 

“ Does it really look well ?” 

“ Beautiful !” he answered, honestly. 
_ Ethel smiled, and she spoke, stand- 
ing still in that clear light before him. 

“TI wonder, Victor, whether you 
first loved me because I was pretty ?” 

“You little conceited thing, who 
ever told you you were pretty ¢” 

“Well, a pretty exactly, 
but good-looking. Will you allow even 
that ? Did you fall in love with me 
because I was good-looking ?” 

0. ? 


“Tm very glad, Victor.” 

“Why, my precious ?” 

“Because I shouldn’t like to be 
loved for my face.” 

“ For what, then ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Shall I tell you why I first fell in 
love with you ?” 

“Do, dear.” 

He stepped up to her ; he laid his 
two big hands upon her shoulders, 
and looked down into her face with 
his pleasant eyes. 

“T loved my little woman because 
she was good, and true”— 

“ Oh, Victor !” 

“ Because she was true, and unlike 
everybody else, and such a day- 
dreaming, little soul.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ Indeed, I did ; I fell in love before 
I knew where I was.” 

“My poor fellow !” 

“T fell in love with her face, and 
voice, and pleasant ways—with her 
whole dear, dear self !” 

And he took the face in his two 
hands, and held it while he stooped 
down and kissed it. 

“Are you satisfied?” he asked 
then. 

“ Quite,” she answered, smiling up 
at him. 

And she took his arm once again, 
and they walked on, on through that 
shady little path that wound past the 
river. It was all shadow there, so 
many leafy trees grew alongside of 
the water, and stretched their wide 
branches across, and all about; and 
Victor said— : 

“And now I want my darling to 
tell me why she wouldn’t like to be 
loved only for her face ?” 
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I think he sometimes asked her 
questions ony to hear her odd an- 
swers. He liked her strange theories 
and ways of putting things. Ethel’s 
answer was this :— 

“Because, dear, I have a feeling 
that love ought to be everlasting—a 
thing which, when it is once called 
into life, should live with us and die 
with us.” 

“ Well ?” he asked again. 

“Well; that is very nearly all, 
only people should be careful where 
they love, and what they love ; they 
shouldn’t love changing, passing 
tine, I think.” 

“You are right, dearest.” 

“And so you see that is why I 
shouldn’t like to be loved only for 
my prettiness.” 

“ Quite right ; but then you know 
it’s not every pretty person you could 
love for themselves ; you very seldom 
see a pretty girl so sensible and clever 
as my treasure.” 

“You will make me very conceited, 
Victor.” 

“Tm not afraid of that,” he an- 
swered ; and they walked on again in 
silence through that little wood, and 
out into the field above the meadow: 
there Victor paused with Ethel. 

They stood on a little rising ground, 
and they looked down upon the plain 
of land lying beneath them, bathed 
in that clear, still light of the moon, 
the long, wide meadows stretching 
eastward, the pasture lands beyond, 
the dikes and hedges, the many corn- 
fields and groups of trees, and, nearer 
still, the pleasant old orchard, the 
barns and stables. Victor sighed. 

“T shall be sorry to leave- this 
quiet old place,” he said, rather sadly; 
“we have been very happy here to- 
gether.” 

“Very, very,” she murmured, and 
she clung closer still to his arm while 
she spoke. 

“And I shall be — to take my 
darling away from all her old plea- 
sant occupations ; but it must be, and 
God grant that I may be able to 
make her new life as pleasant for 
her.” 

Closer still she clung to him then. 

“Victor, have you quite decided 
upon leaving Uncle John ?” she asked 
him, softly. 

« My little wife, I could not bear 
that anyone shouid say of me, that I 
leant on others for support nr 
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bread, or that I could not work to 
keep my wife.” 

“ Of course, dear, but” —— 

“Well ?” 

“Uncle John will miss us so ter- 
ribly.” 

He hesitated. 

ee John shall see us very often, 

ng.” 

And then he hesitated a little more, 
but finally he said— 

7s will tell you a little secret, 
Ethel ; but it is to be all our own ; no 
one is to hear of it just yet, do you 
understand ?” 

“VYes—yes !” 

“Well, [ have made up my mind 
toleave the army, dearest—to sell out ; 
in fact I have already sent my papers 
in, and—then, why I am going to turn 
into a farmer, if you don’t object.” 

“Oh, Victor! oh love! I am so 
glad !” 

Many girls in Ethel’s place would, 
I dare say, have regretted the 

omp and show of the soldiering 
life to which they had been looking 
forward. Not so, Ethel; her life 
had been so closely set with good 
honest John Haller’s farming work- 
ing life, and to her mind there was 
none fother so good and plausible as 
that one which men spend toiling in 
the sweat of their brows for their 
daily bread. 

“Are you really satisfied then ?” 
Victor asked, joyously. 

“ Quite, quite satisfied.” 
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“Why, after all, I do not quite 
know my treasure yet,” Victor said. 
“ I thought that perhaps she might 
be disappointed at my plan —I 
thought that perhaps she might have 
grown tired of her quiet country life, 
and be longing to see some new 
places and people.” 

“Ah, Victor, you don’t know me 
after all !” 

“Darling! you are so sensible, I 
shall never know all your goodness !”’ 

But she whispered— 

“ Hush, dear, you mustn’t say that ; 
= now tell me where is our home to 


“Quite close. Will you come with 
me to look at it to-morrow ?” 

eee 

“Tt is very small and humble.” 

“ Never mind that, dear !” 

“Very poor and humble to bring 
my darling into.” 

“ Never mind, Victor; other people 
have begun the world even poorer 
than we are, Uncle John did so once, 
and he is a rich man now.” 

“So he is, and—and this new home 
of ours is all our own Ethel. I have 
bought it with my own money; do 
you understand ?”’ 

She did understand, she knew that 
her lover was so proud and indepen- 
dent that one penny of John Haller’s 
money he would not touch while her 
uncle lived, and so he told her—that 
the home to which he was bringing 
her was all their own ! 


CHAPTER LXXII. 


“ Love's YOUNG DREAM.” 


Ir was an old, old house, such a 
lonely house that wherein Victor and 
Ethel were to live. Just the other 
side of the hill it lay, in the valley. 
Ethel had often walked there and 
sat in the neglected garden, and 
peeped in at the silent windows, and 
in her dreamland this old place had 
figured often as Marianna’s “ moated 
grange.” There was the silence and 
hush; the long shadows and the 
moated sunbeams alternately stole 
in and lay upon the floors and walls, 
It was not a cheerful place; but Vic- 
tor and Ethel are young, young and 
loving, and these two things will 
make @ ise, even of this de- 
serted old farm-house. 


Who knows, besides, what a little 
paint and varnish, and new thatch- 
ing can make of the outside; what 
muslin curtains and chintz covers, 
gay papers and carpets and pictures 
can do for the inside? Ethel is one 
of those women who have a knack of 
making any room look home-like in 
afew minutes. A few touches, an 
open work-box, books, and tiny or- 
naments, will find their way there, 
and find their places as naturally 
in half an hour as though they 
had been there for twenty years. 
Victor knows this, and he is very 
noes. There is the garden too, an 
old neglected garden, rank with 
weeds and long grass, but Ethel loves 
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flowers, and there are many, man 
choked and hidden there. She will 
bring them to light and clip their 
dead leaves, and prop —— oe 
ing branches, and pluck the wee 
from about them, and they will bloom 
again. Victor knows this too, and 
the knowledge makes him more —_ 
ful still. They drove there together 
in the basket carriage in the morning. 
It was quite a little expedition, and 
such a pleasant one for Ethel. They 
tied the Shetland up in an old stable, 
and left him to his own devices 
for a good two hours, while they 
roamed about the place and house. 
Victor was going to begin farming on 
a very small scale at first, only a 
few acres of land and a small stock 
of cattle, but he had determined to 
be careful and patient, keeping to 
his work bravely until his lands 
should grow, and his cattle increase ; 
there was such a diminutive farm- 
yard, that Ethel couldn’t help laugh- 
ing when she compared it to John 
Haller’s big one, such diminutive 
barns and stables, such a tiny house 
and garden, but then—oh ! then—as 
Victor had said, it was all their own ! 
and already my little imaginative 
heroine was throwing a halo of 
romance over all its desolation and 
neglect, she was furnishing the rooms 
in her fancy, laying out the garden, and 
taking an interest in the farm, train- 
ing sweet jessamine and heliotrope 
over the house-walls; she had even 
hopes of growing a syringa near her 
drawing-room window. It was be- 
ginning the world in sober earnest 
this—laying out land and furnishing 
a house ; but she liked it. What fun 
the furnishing would be! Miss 
Haller quite surprised her lover by 
her wonderful spirits, as she ran 
from one tiny room to another, and 
up the little creaking stairs and down 
again, and out into the garden ; if he 
had brought her home to thesmartest, 
newest house that ever was heard 
of, she could not have seemed better 
leased than she now was, with this 
ittle, old, tumble-down farm-house. 
And all this makes Victor so hopeful, 
so very hopeful! he has been half 
dreading Ethel’s gentle disappoint- 
ment, and the reproach and sorrow 
which, he can quite fancy, might live 
in those deep violet eyes of hers. But 
the violet eyes look so clear and trust- 
ful, he is very very happy to-day. 


They had been all over the house 
together ; they had pictured what 
every room was to be, and Victor had 
written it all in his et-book, to 
be remembered. And then they went 
outside to release the Shetland, and 
drive home. It was only when they 
were driving quietly along the roads 
that Ethel said— 

“T think we ought to tell Uncle 
John, Victor. I could not look into 
his dear, good face and feel that I was 
hiding anything from him, and not 
be unhappy.” 

Victor’sfacefiushes. “She isalways 
right,” he cannot help thinking. 

“ My dearest,” he says, “of course 
you may tell him now. I would not 
have you hide anything from him.” 

And for her truth and perfect 
trust, he loves her all the more. It 
is only by little and little that he is 
learning all hernoble, generous nature, 
and as he learns he grows more fully 
thankful that to-such as she is he 
has given all his heart. 

They drove home through the sum- 
mer roads and lanes, by the flowery 
hedges and sweet-scented fields ; 


“ Happy, happy pair !” 


full of such bright dreams for the 
future ; and they drove up the shady 
little avenue at the Dower-house in 
the afternoon, while the sun was still 
lying upon the fields and roads, and 
they went up to old Sally’s snug Dutch 
room to have a cup of tea, for Sally 
made the best tea in the world. And 
Victor was a great favourite of hers ; 
his winning, bright manner had found 
a way to the old woman’s heart. 
Ethel’s doves, in the basket-cage, 
are cooing in the sunlight up in the 
open window ; the sparrows are 
chirping away in the ivy ; the scent 
of the twining flowers and the big 
syringa is on the air everywhere, and 
there is calm and stillness all about. 
And they went upstairs into the 
cheery little old Dutch room, with its 
oak chairs and tables, and wide, old- 
fashioned fireplace. Sally was there, 
and such a cozy little tea-table, drawn 
to the window, Ethel’s blue and gold 
tea-set laid out, and the copper kettle: 
standing on its own little stand close: 
by. I wish I could draw that snug: 
little Dutch room at the Grange. I wish: 
Thad Mr. Dickens’s marvellous faculty 
for furnishing his scenes, and making: 
little complete pictures of every 
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one of them ; but I cannot. I can only 
say that it was the snuggest, cheeriest 
little place I ever was in, with its 
Dutch clock, and old furniture, and 
little bookshelf, and crowds of pic- 
tures, and shelves of china, and bright 
plates, and copper kettle, and gay, 
illuminated red and gold texts. 

They had tea there, a cozy cup of 
afternoon tea, and then, for lack of 
savoir faire, they pulled their chairs 
closer still to the open window, and 
looked out. But Victor had no talent 
pour le silence, and he broke in with- 

“T wonder how poor little Aunt 
Mary is getting on, all alone over 
there ?” 

He was looking away over the 
bright fields towards the group of 
dark trees, through which there was 
a peep of the stone-house of Darrell. 

“Is she quite alone ?” Ethel asked. 

“T suppose so.” 

“T wonder would she come over 
here for a few days ¢ Wouldshe like 
the change ?” 

“T dare say she would, darling.” 

“T will speak to Uncle John, and 
then we can walk over and ask her. 
I'm glad we thought of it. She must 
be very, very lonely.” 

“She’s used to it by this time, I 
suppose,” Victor answered, still look- 
ing away to the great dreary house, 
around which the rooks cawed all day 
long, and over which there hung such 
a shadow of tristeness and loneliness. 
“ People grow to like it after a bit, I 
believe. She doesn’t seem to mind it 
at all.” 

- We have lots of room here, you 
know,” Ethel interrupted. “ There’s 
the room next your’s, and two others 
at the other side of the house. It’s 
such an old barrack of a place, isn’t 


“ A very jolly nag I think,” 
Victor answered, smiling. 
And so it was, that when John 
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Haller’s big figure hove in sight, 
coming home across the fields, that 
Ethel snatched up her hat and ran 
to meet him. She ran through the 
garden, among the bright flowers, 
under the spreading trees. Once she 
turned, and looked back, and that 
once only to wave her hand to 
Victor, who stood watching her in 
the Dutch room window. And then 
she sped on to join her guardian. To 
make the walk as long as possible, she 
ran the whole way until she met him. 
That old custom of running out while 
he was Yet a great way off, and lead- 
ing him home through the garden 
Ethel had never given up. It was 
the one little, tender, loving custom 
which John Haller will miss most 
of all when there is no Ethel at 
the Grange. And they strolled home 
on this evening, slowly, through the 
wood, by the stream, and into the 
garden, and Ethel had broached her 
little plan of having Lady Darrell 
there among them for a few days. 
What had he ever denied this spoilt 
little girl? When had he ever said 
“No” to any one of her little re- 
quests ? 

“Tf you like, little puss,” he said, 
then. “If you think she will like to 
come.” 

“T am sure of that.” 

“Then she will be very welcome, 
darling.” 

Victor meets them at the door, 
standing under the summer roses, and 
he, too, has something to speak of. 
He has the whole of his new farming 

yroject to lay before John Haller. 

e has to ask for advice, and look for 
encouragement, and they 0 together 
into the library, while Ethel runs 
away to write that little note of invi- 
tation which she and Victor can carry 
over with them to Darrell, in their 
evening walk. 


CHAPTER LXXIII. 


“ HOME SWEET HOME.” 


Anp the days and weeks crept by, 
and the summer faded away, and 
the autumn floated into winter, and 
the winter into summer again, and 
another year was gone, and Victor 
and Ethel were married. 

Round the little “moated grange” 


which they had chosen for a home 
the garden blooms as fresh and 
fair as it bloomed in Victor’s dreams 
a whole year ago, when there was 
nothing but weeds and long grass 
growing there. The tiny rooms into 
which the long shadows and the 
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moated sunbeams stole so drearily, 
are cheery, spick-and-span cottage 
rooms now. 

They are not rich, these two, they 
are beginning the world for them- 
selves, making a home, and a hun- 
dred little home interests, all for 
themselves ; but they are very, very 
happy. 

A year is gone, a whole long, 
quiet year, and unto Victor and 
Kthel a child is born, a son is given. 
She is young to be a mother—very 
young. She holds her baby in her 
arms, and looks down upon his little 
sleeping, waxen face, and then up to 
his father’s handsome, loving one, 
which is bending above them both, 
and she says, “ Oh ! Victor, God grant 
that I may be a good mother to our 
boy !” 

She is so very young, and there yet 
seems so much to be learnt before 
she can hope to teach, that timid 
Ethel sometimes almost trembles 
as she looks down on that little baby 
form, and thinks how much, how very 
much, of all his future, both in life 
and in death, now lies in her hands, 
to be shaped for good or evil. 

But she is so thoughtful, her little 
anxious cares and great unselfish love 
have developed all that is good and 
womanly in Ethel, she is such a ten- 
der, loving wife—such a gentle, care- 
ful mother. 

Victor smiles, while she speaks with 
something of her old, earnest way. 
They are standing together under a 
sweet, leafy, little porch. There are 
flowers and sweet-smelling leaves all 
about them, and summer blue is in 
the sky. He lays his hand upon her 
shoulder. 

“There is no fear of that, my dar- 
ling,” he says pleasantly, “I don’t 
suppose that there is one other little 
creature in alf England made such a 
pet of as this little ugly fellow. I de- 
clare, Ethel, I sometimes feel quite 
jealous of him.” 

“Oh, Victor! Oh, love!” she an- 
swers then. 

With all the old love and all the 
old tenderness in her heart and voice 
and eyes, he is dearer to her now than 
ever. What love she has for that 
little sleeping baby is something new 
—something which has grown up new 
within her. She is not robbing Vic- 
tor of anything. 

It was such a quiet life, that which 
these two led together, and so much 
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of it they contrived to spend together, 
aeons Victor was a farmer, and 
had all the cares and anxieties of a 
farm on hishands. Still the evenings 
were theirs altogether ; even the little 
baby idol, much to Victor’s relief, 
slept in his crib at those times. Al- 
though even then Ethel could not’ 
help sharing her heart with him. She 
would, start sometimes when they 
were strolling near the house, and 
press Victor’s arm, and cry— 

“Hush! Is that baby crying ?” 

And at such times Victor—jealous 
Victor—would say— 

“Hang the baby! he is always 
crying.” 

But he loved his little wife all the 
more for hertender care. And Ethel 
only laughs ; for she is so proud of 
her boy, he is so handsome, so like 
Victor, such a king among children. 
He is fair, with bright hair and peach- 
coloured cheeks. She calls him “ Lit- 
tle Blossom”—a sweet name, but sad. 

They were sweet, those days ; sweet 
as the old spring days when they were 
only lovers, straying in the clover 
fields, under hawthorn hedges ; sweet 
as even the old, old summer days of 
all, when they walked among the 
roses in the Dower-house garden. 
They were days remembered long, 
long after in a dream, when all their 
little world had grown and changed, 
and nothing remained the same but 
themselves and their great, strong 
love. 

Victor’s farming was troublesome 
to him in the beginning. The corn 
and grass did not grow and multiply 
in the way in which he had dreamt. 
The sheep and cows didn’t increase in 
number in the rapid manner which 
he had imagined. An occasional 
sheep would stray away from the fold ; 
a cow died suddenly of some myste- 
rious disease whieh puzzled Victorand 
half-a-dozen cow-doctors, and even 
much-experienced John Haller. His 
geese and ducks were stolen some- 
times, and three pigs died of over- 
drinking themselves of beer, having 
found their way in some mysterious 
manner into the brewing-house. But 
on the whole, Mr. Darrell wasn’t los- 
ing money, and that is about as much 
as most young farmers can boast after 
their first year at the trade. And 
there was milk, and cream, and but- 
ter, all of the best, always to be had 
at the little farmhouse. There were 
chickens, and ducks, and turkeys, all 
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of the plumpest and biggest ; and the 
greenest, freshest, finest vegetables 
in England. Altogether, he could not 
complain. 

Ethel would call her new home 
“The Moated Grange,” although 
nothing could be more unlike Mr. 
Tennyson’s sad picture of Marianna’s 
silent home, than this snug little 
farmhouse ; but Ethel remembered it 
in the days when she had wandered 
there, in the bleak cold autumn, 
filling the place with her wild fancies ; 
she remembered it too on the day when 
Victor and she had gone there to- 
gether for the first time, the hot, still 
summer day, when her heart had felt 
so low, as she looked upon the waste 
and desolation there ; when she had 
striven so bravely that Victor should 
not see the disappointment, and suc- 
ceeded so perfectly that he never 
even dreamt of it; and still she 
would call it “ The Moated Grange ;” 
outside the little sitting-room window 
there grew a sycamore tree, with 
woodbine wreathing round it ; and it 
was the same tree which used to cast 
the shadow of its branches in solemn 
black upon the floors within. There 
were carpets there now, bright flow- 
ery carpets, and no one saw the 
shadows, and under shelter of the tree 
Victor had made a pretty rustic seat 
of wood for Ethel. Ina yeara great 
deal can be done, if people only set 
their hands and minds to work, and 
Victor and Ethel had worked at it all 
with their own hands, finding pleasure 
in their tasks, and now at last it 
was all complete, their task was 
ended, and it only wanted a little sum- 
mer sun to shine upon the fields and 
flowers, a little gentle dew to refresh 
the trees and bushes, and fill their 
branches with strong new sap, and 
then the work would be quite finish- 
ed. There were the ploughs, and the 
harrows, and the strong horses ; there 
were the barns, and the farmyards, 
and the fields, and meadows, every- 
thing in miniature which had belonged 
to her old home, and Ethel was 
beginning to love this new one with 
her whole heart; however disap- 

ointed and shocked she may have 
om a year ago, when Victor told her 
that it was to be her home—all that 
was gone, and I think it would have 
half broken her heart had she been 
now obliged to leave it for any other. 

I am wasting a great deal of time 
in this little humble farm, flying from 
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one thing to another, and not half 
describing anything, and I am sure it 
wearies you, my reader ; but it is one 
of my water-colour sketches, an old, 
old one, half faded, the colours are 
growing faint and indistinct ; but it 
is one of the few which I spoke of in 
the commencement of this story, one 
of the “few sketches of fields and 
trees, and pleasant country houses ; 
of woods and rivers, and summer sun- 
sets,” which hang in my little picture 
galiery. It is a low-sized house, only 
two stories high, a quaint old-fashion- 
ed little house, uneven and irregular, 


jutting out in one place, sinking in 


in another ; with countless little dia- 
mond-paned windows, round which 
Victor and Ethel have trained long 
branching plants ; a vine is growing 
green and thick on the side which 
faces to the south ; there are roses, 
pink and white, clustering about the 
porch, and a westeria is spreading 
itself all along the western wall; 
there are sloping roofs, and tall 
chimneys, and little weathercocks ; 
trellis-work outside the sitting-room 
windows, which makes a kind of 
veranda, and it too is wreathed all 
over with jessamines, and honeysuckle, 
and purple passion flowers. There is 
a garden rich in roses and basil and 
mint, in sweet smelling wallflowers 
and bright painted peonies, in scarlet 
geraniums, and heart’s-ease, with here 
and there the starry blue of tiny 
forget-me-nots. A sweet sunny little 
garden, where big bees hum about 
lazily in the sunlight. 

Inside there is a little square hall, 
with deer horns on the wall, and a 
deerskin carpet, there are two doors 
opening off the hall, and a staircase. 
One of the doors opened into the 
cheeriest, snuggest little drawing- 
room, chintz-covered, chintz-curtain- 
ed, with a rosebud wll-paper, and a 
rosebud carpet ; a snug little room, 
neat and pleasant, but. quite simple 
in all its furniture. And the other 
door opened into a dining-room, and 
that room like the other boasted of 
nothing more than comfort. There 
are other rooms upstairs, little bright 
bedrooms, white curtained, with little 
tiny windows, looking out over the 
garden, or lawn, oravenue. It is just 
a snug little house, that is all; but 
for Ethel there is that in the dear 
name of “home” which glorifies, and 
beautifies, and makes a fairyland of 
the whole place. 
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“ Where the wicked cease from troubling 
And the weary are at rest.” 


THE summer sun shone once again 
on sunny Naples ; on the glistening, 
rippling bay, along the Riviera i 
Chiaia, on the palazzos, overlooking 
the Giardin Reale. It shone upon 
the heights and villas, on Carlotta’s 
vine-grown terrace overhanging the 
sea. 

A year was gone since the young 
contessa had seen her English lover 
walk away from her in the starlight. 
She had never seen him since. Long, 
ardent letters, full of promise, came 
across the sea to her, but he never 
came. Truth to tell, Henry Darrell 
meant to keep his word with his new 
love ; he didn’t want to back out of 
his engagement for many reasons. 
Ethel was married now, and so quite 
beyond his reach ; and Ethel had a 
little son, and that little son Sir 
Henry vowed should never reign 
master at Darrell ; added to all this, 
Carlotta’s sparkling, piquant beauty 
had stirred his heart. She was a 
woman to be proud of, so fair, so 
young, sorich! But the burden of 
his old secret still lay at his heart, 
and weighed it down. Oh! that his 
old love wild passionate Mignon would 
die! Oh! that he could some morn- 
ing read her death in the paper, as 
men in novels sometimes do; and 
start up crying, “I am free!” but 
such things only do happen in novels ; 
people who are wanted to die never 
do die ; old relatives who have for- 
tunes to leave, live longer than any- 
one else, and keep their speculative 
yoting nieces or nephews, or even 
cousins sometimes in a sad state of 
uncertainty. There was no hope of 
any such release for Henry Darrell. 
But in London he spent his time, 
drawing out papers, and so laying 
out proofs of his freedom, that after 
long months, when the faithful, ill- 
used woman once again stood before 
him on English land, he was able to 

rove to her that his boasts had 
ee more than mere idle words. 

The sun had been shining scorch- 
ingly all day at Naples; the vine- 
leaves at Carlotta’s villa looked al- 
most dried up and withered ; the Ve- 
netian blinds could not quite keep out 


the burning light from the drawing- 
room within; and Carlotta had a 
letter from England, a letter which 
caused her to jump up, and clap her 
hands, and cry— 

“He is coming! He is coming 
so joyously and boisterously that the 
languid, over-heated mamma, lying 
comme de coutume, in her French 
causeuse, turned, surprised to in- 
quire the cause of the demonstrations 
of joy in which the young contessa 
was indulging. 

“He is coming, my mother; I 
knew he would. “My brave love! I 
knew he would come !” 

And again Carlotta clapped her lit- 
tle ivory hands together, and danced 
about the room in an ecstasy. 

That night she stood again on the 
terrace, when the moon shone so 
clearly, so brightly, that every little 
ripple on the water showed clear as 
crystal, when every one of the little 
vine-leavesshone like the leavesof the 
trees in fairy tales, silver, and emer- 
ald and crystal in the light ; it was 
such a moonlight as never shines on 
us Northerns, so clear, so white, so 
almost dazzling its brightness was. 
And she read her letter over and over 
again, and kissed it, and pressed it 
to her heart ; and she looked out over 
the sea, over the vast, measureless 
waste of sparkling water, and she 
thought of him, not in the true, lov- 
ing, earnest way in which our tender 
little English girls think of their 
Jiancées—but proudly, with her face 
flushed, and her black eyes sparkling, 
with her heart knocking, knocking 
within her breast; for she thought 
of him as the man who was to take 
her by the hand, and make a great 
lady of her, putting her where she 
ought to be, among noble people ; 
taking her where the languid, sleepy 
mamma would not take her—into the 
world! 

She was ambitious, this youn 
Italian ; ambitious and oneal, an 
she longed so ardently to be launched 
into the great world; to mix with 
men and women, less lovely, less 
noble, less rich than she was; she 
craved for admiration and homage; 
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and all these things were to be hers 
when Sir Henry Darrell made her his 
wife, and took her away out of sleepy, 
idle Italy ; into that country where 
life is not all a long summer day. 
Poor Carlotta ! hers was a dangerous 
ambition. It led her thoughts into 
strange, turbulent channels; her 
mind ran ever in the one direction ; 
she only lived in that hope of one day 
being great and proud and noble, as 
her ancestors had been before her. 
Her mother’s sleepy apathy tortured 
her, and sometimes provoked her into 
storms of passion, storms of upbraid- 
ings, and cruel words; storms of 
tears, and sobs, and pleadings, all 
equally useless. She lived a life to 
her irksome as any convent life, away 
from everyone, and everything, a 
still, sleepy, indolent life; and she 
was active, and passionate, and am- 
bitious, and so she kissed her letter, 
and pressed it to her heart, and even 
rained tears upon it—such tears as 
captives shed upon the order for their 
release from the imprisonment which 
has lasted over long years. He was 


coming! and never before had any- 
one looked forward more longingly to 


the coming of another than did Car- 
lotta for her English lover, who was 
to come over the sea and rescue her 
from her captivity. 

And Sir Henry Darrell in England 
was making preparations for his mar- 
riage; he bought rich presents of 
diamonds and rings and brooches, 
all to be laid at Italian Carlotta’s feet. 
It was so that he had always wooed 
her with gold and precious stones, 
but few, few words! And the faded 
drawing-rooms at Darrell were being 
gilt and painted ; new curtains and 
carpets ; new covers on the faded 
chairs and sofas; long looking-glasses, 
in which Carlotta could admire her- 
self as she walked the room, or lay on 
the sofa, or lounged in the great old- 
fashioned French chairs, or sat and 
played at Lady Darrell’s grand piano; 
for Carlotta, too, could play and 
sing. Everything was to be new, 
everything was to be luxurious, and 
handsome, and new ; for la contessa 
was bringing a fortune with her, and 
her husband was proud of her. And 
Sir Henry went himself into Devon- 
shire to superintend the preparations. 
Timid Lady Darrell had received her 
congée, she was to make a home for 
herself somewhere else. Carlotta 
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and she would not agree. This was 
another of Sir Henry’s changes. 

But while he so put all the past 
away from him, and strove to have 
everything new, there yet hung that 
shadow over his life, that dark cloud 
which had fallen on his youth, and 
was destined to darken his afterlife. 
He couldn’t shake off the faithful 
woman whom he had deceived ; he 
couldn’t trace out a path for himself 
which she, too, might not tread ; she 
had been near him at Naples, she 
had been near him in London, she 
had followed him once again to his 
home in Devonshire. 

There came a day when, riding 
along the roads, he saw a figure, a 
well-known figure, standing before 
him, blocking his way, keeping him 
from pressing onward. It was as he 
turned, and stopped before a low 
field-gate, through which he meant to 
pass. Like a ghost the figure glided 
in front of him, and seized the startled 
horse by the bit. 

“ Let go,” he cried angrily, and he 
drove his spurs deep into the horse’s 
flanks. It was a young strong horse, 
but her grip was firm. 

“You shall speak with me this 
time, Henri,’ she said, sternly. 

Again he drove his spurs into the 
frightened horse. 

“Stand back,” he cried, savagely ; 
stand back, or by G—, I'll ride over 
you.” 

There rang a scornful laugh in his 
ear, and, stung by his fury, he struck 
fiercely with his whip. The blow fell 
half on the woman’s hand and arm, 
half on the horse’s head. With a 
cry she loosed the bridle, and the ter- 
rified horse sprang forward, reared 
and plunged, with a desperate dash 
at the gate—too late! 

How much can fit into a moment 
of time; a flash of lightning, a life 
gone. In that one moment the wo- 
man had only just time to spring back 
under the shelter of the hedge. The 
frightened horse making a false 
spring, struck his heels full against 
the top bar of the gate, and in 
another moment, horse and rider lay 
all in a heap below, in the ditch, 
among the weeds and stones. 

A wild scream from the frightened 
woman, a cry that echoed over the 
fields and lanes, and startled a group 
of labourers strolling home after their 
day's work. 
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The horse lies stone dead, with his 
neck broken! And the man lies 
dying, with a great gash over his tem- 
ples, from which the red blood is 
flowing and dyeing the stones and 
grass all round him. 

She tried to staunch the wound ; 
she pressed her fingers over it till 
they too were red; she lifted the 
senseless, motionless form, and half 
dragged ‘him from among the weeds 
and stones. She laid him all along 
upon the pleasant grass, moaning all 
the while—- 

“Oh Henri! Henri! Oh God! I 
have killed him !” 

And she knelt beside him, she 
caught his hand, she chafed it, and 
pressed it; she raised his poor,, 
wounded head, from which the blood 
now ran in a great stream. She 
tore great lengths off her dress, and 
bound them over the gash ; she called 
him by his name, but he never stirred 
or spoke, and when at last those 
labourers who had heard the cry 
came and stood round, and looked 
helplessly on, stupified with fright, 
and astonishment, and awe, it was 
she who cried— 

“Get water ; he is dying !” 

And then, only then, they seemed 
to realize that they must stir them- 
selves. One ran for water, another 
for the doctor, and one went over the 
fields for Victor, while others stood, 
and looked, and wondered ; but she 
tore the grass up in handfuls, and laid 
it fresh and wet over the wound, only 
to see it stained afresh in another mo- 
ment with the crimson lifeblood 
which flowed so quickly. She dashed 
the water over his face and head. It 
was she who cried— 

“He lives! he lives!” as the 
dying man slowly opened his eyes, 
and looked about him. And when 
he did, when they raised him up, 
and bathed his face with the cool 
water, and the doctor came, and 
Victor, from his far-off fields, Henry 
only opened his eyes, and they fell 
upon the tall, handsome figure of his 
cousin. It was only a look ; but oh ! 
there was entreaty, that dumb, ago- 
nized entreaty which cannot speak 
its emer 3 otherwise. And Victor 
knelt beside him, and took his hand, 
cold, clammy with the dews of death, 
and bent his head over it, and in the 
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action, simple as it was, there was 
forgiveness. This was the meeting 
for which Victor, in his hardy strength 
and life, had longed! This was his 
meeting with the man who had 
wronged him so! His revenge had 
been taken out of his hands. “ Ven- 
geance is mine; I will repay, saith 
the Lord;” and surely the hand of 
God was discernible in this fall of 
strength and power. But Henry 
Darrell after that only closed his 
eyes, and those standing by said, “* He 
is dead.” But even while they stood 
with bated breath, there rose such a 
cry upon the air, such a terrified, 
wailing cry— 

“Oh Henri! Henri! Oh! love, 
love! Speak to me !” 

She knelt beside him—that poor, 
ill-used, foreign woman she knelt, 
and held his hand, chafing it, kissing 
it, and wetting it with her tears, even 
as Mary Magdalene wet the blessed 
Saviour’s hands in the old, old days. 
And the cry, wild and passionate, 
seemed to call his spirit back again 
from that journey upon which it had 
set out, for he opened his eyes, his 
dim, dying eyes, and looked upon her. 
In that moment, seeing her so, look- 
ing on her so, I think he forgot the 
years which had separated their first 
meeting from this one; I think he 
forgot his other newer love, and the 
wicked plan which had well-nigh been 
accomplished. He saw the dark, 
beautiful face, he heard the clear, 
ringing voice, and I think in those 
few moments he was back again under 
Italian skies, back again in a time 
when for him her presence made the 
earth a Paradise, and he forgot all 
other things. And then he closed his 
eyes again, and it all came back to 
him : the sin, the sorrow, the great 
wrong which he had done her. His 
lips moved, his voice came to him— 

“ Forgive me, little mignon ?” 

A whisper from dying lips, spoken 
softly ; a prayer full up with repent- 


ance. 

“Oh Henri, I do !” 

It was the meeting of hands across 
a great gulf. The forgiveness lay 
with the Eternal God, for while she 
spoke the spirit had passed away on 
its long journey, and Sir Henry 
— was numbered among the 
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CHAPTER LXXV. 







STEP GENTLY! 


Anp so Henry Darrell’s secret died 
with him ; that secret which had em- 
bittered his whole life, and taken the 
hope out of it ; and no one ever knew 
that the heart-broken woman, whose 
arms held him in death, was his wife 
—as true a wife as though a dozen 
Enylish bishops had pronounced them 
“one.” She never told his secret ; 
she was loyal to him even in death ; 
she never spoke of her wrongs. When 
she raised her head, and ‘looked on 
his dead face, pale, stern, and unre- 


lenting in its marble stillness, on, 


which death had left ‘‘ only the beau- 
tiful,’ she shed no weak womanly 
tears, she only laid the head gently, 
reverently down on the pleasant 
dewy grass ; she passed her hand over 
his eyes ; she smoothed back the thick 
blood-clotted hair off his forehead, 
and she looked one long, agonized look 
on the dead face. She didn’t speak, 
she didn’t cry, or moan any more, she 
only looked that one, last look ; and 
then she stood up to go--to go she 
knew not where. Away, “anywhere, 
anywhere out of the world,” for the 
world was cold, and dark, and empty 
now, cold, and bleak, andempty. She 
took no note of the curious glances 
which were cast upon her ; she took 
no note of the suspicious eyes which 
followed her as she crept away. Her 
heart was all full, full to bursting, 
with the wild upbraiding, “I have 
killed him!” But only a few steps 
she could take, only a few, and then 
the strength left her altogether. The 
want of those tears which should 
have come took her strength away 
from her, and she only tottered a few 
steps, and then fell down on the 
grass near to him in a deep, dead 
swoon. 

When she came to herself she was 
lying in a quiet room, all hushed, and 
darkened—one of the solemn rooms 
in the house of death. And Victor 


stood by her, generous, pitying Vic- 
tor, and Lady Darrell bent kindly 
over her. Then it was that tears 


came—tears falling like the gentle 
dews from Heaven, refreshing, gentle 
tears ; and her sad story was told to 
those two kind, sympathizing souls— 
that old story of the love, and false 


marriage, of the old dead days in 
Italy, where they had lived together, 
loving one another so passionately ; 
and all the newer part, when the love 
had died out of his heart, and he had 
tried to shake her off. It was all told 
through tears—sad, regretful tears. 
Victor stood listening, with his hands 
over his eyes ; Victor striving in his 
heart to forgive that dead man, who 
had wronged him so, the injury 
which he had also done to others, but 
he found it hard, very hard! He 
thought of Ethel, of his beloved, in- 
nocent Ethel, and the terrible danger 
which had been so near her once; 
and he thought of that young foreign 
lady who was to have come to Darrell 
in a little while as lady and mistress 
there ; and in his soul he knew that 
it was wellthat Henry laydead. He 
didn’t speak ; he only stood listening 
and thinking ; it wasn’t until the wo- 
man’s voice spoke, saying, “ But I for- 
give himall—all—all !” that hefelt the 
good, generous part of his nature 
touched ; he, too, forgave, because 
that his wrongs were as nothing com- 
pared to hers. 

And later on, when the evening 
was closing in, she asked to see him. 

“ Just once before I go,” she said, 
“just once.” 

And they led her into the silent 
room where he lay, with the blood 
all wiped away off his face, with a 
robe of white upon him, and perfect 
stillness all round him. Oh God! 
that I could think that so the dark 
spots of his sins are washed away ; 
that so, clothed in white, he stands 
among that band of saints for ever 
and for ever in the realms of perfect 
peace. Who can tell—who can say 
that God, out of his infinite mercy, 
may not, even unto such as he was, 
have found it in his heart to say, 
“Thy sins are forgiven thee ?’? Who 
can tell that in one of the many man- 
sions of the Father’s House he may 
not have found one into which he 
could creep and be received ; one of 
the very least of all those mansions, 
and be forgiven? Because his temp- 
tations were so great ; because it was 
not altogether his own fault that he 
had not grown in grace, but in selfish- 
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ness, and wilfulness, and evil-pas- 
sionateness. Perhaps some of the 
blame is laid on those into whose 
hands God placed him, and from 
whom he will demand an account of 
the treasure committed to their care. 

They led her in, stepping gently 
and aang softly, into the presence 
of death. They led her over to the 
bedside, and drew the curtain, and 
let her look at him; and the tears 
fell again—the soft dewy tears which 
stole.away so much of the anguish 
and despair, and she bent down and 
kissed his face, kissed it for the memory 
of those old loving days in sunny 
Italy, forgetting and forgiving all else. 

And they were kind to her—kind, 
and charitable, and ministering ; Ethel 
came and sat with her, and held her 
hands in her own gentle pleasant one, 
and spoke to her in her own soothing 
way, thinking charitably ; believing 
so surely in that good, wise ol 


mise—“ Inasmuch as ye have done 

it unto one of the least of these 

my children, ye have done it unto 
” 


And Ethel was tender and patient 
with her ; for looking into her face, 
she remembered a summer night when 
she herself with a dull deep pain in 
her heart had roamed away into the 
meadow-field to think of Victor. She 
remembered the lonely foreign woman 
whom she had met there, how the 
moonlight had fallen upon her strange 
handsome face, when she had told 
herself that she could never forget 
that strange gipsy face which she had 
seen in the moonlight. It was before 
her now, dark and beautiful as ever. 
Little fanciful Ethel shuddered as 
she thought of that long ago night. 

Ethel and Victor went home to 
their farmhouse, in the late even- 
ing. It wasn’t until they stood in 
the garden, among the flowers outside 
the drawing-room windows, under 
the sycamore tree, that the excite- 
ment, and pain, and shock of the 
day began to tell upon Ethel ; that 
the idea came into her mind that 
now she must leave her happy little 
“‘moated grange” and go into the 
world, and live no more altogether 
for Victor and her baby ; there had 
been lately but the three topics in her 
conversation, “our farm,” “our baby,” 
and last, not least, “my Victor.” All 
that would change now; Victor 
would be a rich man, a baronet, a 
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person of consequence in his coun- 
try; there would be no more of the 

leasant little planning and specu- 

ting, no more farming, and cozy 
evenings, enjoyed as no evenings ever 
can be unless they succeed busy days. 
Poor little Ethel! she didn’t want to 
be a fine lady, she didn’t want to drive 
in carriages, and live in a big stone 
house with a crowd of servants, and a 
London nurse tending her precious 
baby ; she was very, very happy in 
her “ moated grange,” gardening and 
playing with her “ little blossom,” and 
strolling with Victor in the fields of 
evenings; she was happy whipping 
her Shetland pony along the roads ; 
happy working on the rustic seat 
under the sycamore tree, although 
her work was often nothing more than 
the hemming of a rubber, or the 
darning of a stocking ; happy all the 
day with that peaceful happiness 
which passes all other. And so when 
she came home, after that long trying 
day at Darrell, and looked at her cozy 
little farmhouse, and went and sat 
down on the wooden seat under the 
sycamore tree, with the woodbine 
twining near her head, she put u 
her hands over her eyes, and cried, 
and wept. 

It wasn’t often that Ethel cried ; 
she wasn’t a young lady given to 
weeping for little things, and Victor 
was surprised ; he went over and sat 
beside her on the rustic seat. 

“My darling !” he said kindly, “my 
poor little pet, you are tired, and all 
this dreadful business has made you 
nervous ; you mustn’t go there again, 
I should be more careful of my pre- 
cious wife.” 

But still she went on crying burn- 
ing scalding tears that crept through 
her fingers and wet all her face. 

“No, no, Victor, it isn’t that,” she 
sobbed, “ that is all so dreadful, and 
sudden, I am only shocked.” 

% My dearest, you are tired ; come 
inside.” 

But she stopped crying then. 

‘No, dear, no, I like being here ; 
I like our sweet evenings together. 
Oh, Victor! oh, husband !” 

d she nestled close to him, laying 
her head on his shoulder, and there 
was something of regret in the words, 
he felt it, he put his arm round her, 
and drew her nearer to him, nearer 


still. 
“My little wife! my sweet love !” 
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he said. 
Ethel ?” 

“Victor, I am so fond of our 
home.” 

“T know, darling.” 

“Our quiet, happy, lonely ‘ moated 

nge.’’ 

“It has been a very happy home, 
dearest.” 

She looked through the low branch- 
es of the tree, up at the diminutive 
diamond-paned windows, up to the 
queer sloping roofs, and slim chim- 
neys ; she looked all over the place, 
at the flowers which they had planted, 
and watched, and tended, at the 
green, green vine, which every day 
grew thicker, and taller, and stronger, 
and she said— 

“Victor, must we leave our ‘moated 
grange’ now ?” 

“Tt is very soon to think of such 
things, darling.” 

“T knowit is, but I cannot help it.” 

“Shall you be sorry to go, my 
wife ?” 

“Sorry, sorry!” she answered ; 
“no home will ever be the same.” 

“ Ethel, that is wrong.” 

“No, love ! no.” 

“Tndeed it is, my dearest.” 

But he couldn’t think so; he 
couldn’t help loving her all the more 
for her strong affection. 

“ Where I am will always be home, 
won’t it?” 

“Tt will not be the same, Victor.” 

“ How so ?” 

“We will never be so much to- 
gether then,” she answered, and while 
she spoke, a dream of those new 
days wherein Victor, like Tennyson’s 
“Landscape Painter,’ was to turn 


“What is it; what is it, 
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into a “wealthy noble,” came before 
her, and she let the tears fall anew, 
for their happy love-making time 
which was nearly over.” 

“How so? do you think I shall 
ever grow careless of you, Ethel.” 


* No, no. 

“T don’t think you need fear that, 
little wife.” 

“T don’t, Victor.” 

“What is it then ?” 

“ Ah, love! I cannot tell you.” 

But he understood her; he held 
her close to him, and spoke the best 
words of comfort he could think of. 

“Remember our boy, Ethel, he is 
a greater person than ever now.” 

And she did remember, she felt her 
pride of him flush up to her face, she 
felt how selfish she had been, and she 
spoke— . 

“Oh, Victor, you are right,” she 
said. 

“ He need not ever work, or wait, 
as his father did ; he is a wonderfully 
lucky little beggar,” Victor laughed. 

They sat a long time under the 
sycamore: tree talking, those two; 
talking of so many things, of things 
past, and things to come, and the 
night crept on. The moon came out, 
big bats flew under the branches of 
the tree, and sailed across the light, 
and knocked against the window- 
panes, and all else grew still, and then 
Victor and Ethel, arm-in-arm, walked 
into the house together, and foolish 
romantic Ethel had dried her tears, 
she was nearly regjgned to the hard 
fate which had détreed that she was 
to be no longer poor but rich, and a 
baronet’s wife. 


HOUSEHOLD STORIES OF THE HINDOOS. 


We take for granted that the majority 
of our readers are familiar with the 
Indo-European theory of language 
and folks-literature, which refers the 
origin of the civilized languages of 
Europe, the Persian, and the Hindoo, 
to some ancient tongue spoken in Mid- 
Asia before Sanscrit was developed. 
The fireside literature of the peoples 
using these languages has much in 
common, consisting of corruptions of 
mythological beliefs or historic tradi- 
tions once held or preserved among 


the common ancestors of the several 
peoples named. This has reference 
to a portion only of this traditional 
literature. We find among the popular 
stories, of every nation some which 
seem to have no correlatives outside. 
Again, there are stories current from 
the Ganges to the Shannon, which 
though having a common origin, have 
been so modified by the religious 
beliefs, the social usages, and the 
political system of every country that 
the resemblance is scarcely cognizable. 
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This will be evident to anyone ac- 
uainted with the ordinary fireside 
fictions of Europe, when he has ex- 
amined the stories in the work quoted 
below.* He will find some of them 
so incrusted by deposits from the 
paganism prevalent among the lower 
castes of India, from the peculiar 
form of government, the prevalence 
of polygamy, and the ordinary life of 
the people, that it will be with some 
trouble he can detect through these 
surroundingsthesubstance which they 
ssess in common with Indian 
egends and the household fictions of 
the Western world. 

The present collection does not 
profess to embody the fireside lore of 
the entire peninsula, nor indeed any of 
the Brahminical myths from their 
lofty point of view. It is the result 
of many interviews with Anna Liberta 
de Souza a native woman of the 
ancient le of Southern India 
called the Linguets. Anna herself 
though still mindful of the heathen lore 
ofher peopleisaChristian. Hergrand- 
father, a man of Calicut became a con- 
vert when the English were there, for 
which sensible act his father turned 
himself, and wife, and children out of 
doors. His wife a Hindoo Amazon 
followed him in the English army all 
through the strife with Tippoo Sahib. 
He was a sergeant of native troops, 
his son the narrator’s father a tent- 
pitcher. Anna had seven brothers 
and one sister ; there was no school 
to send them to, and when the mother 
went out to worl the grandmother, 
in order to keep them out of the sun, 
would collect them round her in the 
hut, and tell them stories. From the 
store then collected Anna has fur- 
nished Mr. Frere. 

“Sometimes we used to ask our 
grandmother,Are those stories you 
tell us true? Were there ever such 
people in the world?’ she generally 
answered, ‘I don’t know ; but maybe 
there are somewhere.’ I dare say 
they did once live, but my granny 
believed more in those things than 
we do now. She was a Christian ; 
she worshipped God, and believed in 
Our Saviour, but still she would 
always respect the Hindoo Temples. 
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If she saw a red stone or the image of 
Gunputti (God of Wisdom), or any 
other of the Hindoo gods she would 
kneel down and say her prayers there, 
for she used to say, ‘maybe there’s 
something in it.’” 

It is a pity that it was not the 
grandmother but the granddaughter 
that furnished the stories, for she had 
legends about trees, flowers, and stars. 
In clear nights she would point out 
to the children, the Hen and Chickens 
(the Pleiades), the Key (Ursa Major), 
and the Scorpion, and the Snake, 
“and the Three Thieves climbing up 
to rob the Ranee’s (Queen’s) silver 
bedstead, with their mother (that 
twinkling star far away) watching her 
sons’ return. Pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat ! 
you can see how her heart: beats for 
she is always frightened thinking they 
will perhaps be caught and hanged. 

“Then she would show us the Cross 
(Southern Cross) that reminds us of 
our Saviour’s, and the great pathway 
of light on which he went up to 
heaven. It is what you call the 
Milky Way. My granny usen’t to 
call it that. She used to say that 
when the Lord returned up to heaven, 
that was the way He went, and that 
ever since it*has shone in memory of 
his Ascension, beautiful and bright. 

“ All the cobras in my grandmother’s 
stories were seven-headed. This puz- 
zled us children, and we would say to 
her, ‘Granny, are there any seven- 
headed cobras living now?’ To which 
she used to answer, ‘No ; of course 
there are no seven-headed cobras now. 
That world is gone, but you see that 
each cobra has a hood of skin. That 
is the remains of another head.’ 
Then we would say, ‘ Maybe there are 
some of their children living some- 
where,’ but at this my granny used to 
get vexed and say, ‘ Nonsense! youare 
silly little chatterboxes. Get along 
with you! And though we often look- 
ed for the seven-headed cobras we 
could never find one of them.” 

What followswould be appropriate 
in the mouth of an Irish peasantess, 
somewhat advanced in life. 

“* My mother used to tell us stories, 
too, but not so many as my granny. 
A few. years ago, there might be 


* Otp Drooan Days: or Hindoo Fairy Legends current in Southern India. Collected 
from oral tradition by M, Frere. With an introduction and notes by Sir Bartle Frere. 
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found several old people who knew 
those sorts of stories ; but now chil- 
dren go to school, and nobody thinks 
of remembering or telling them. 
They'll soon be all forgotten. It is 
true there are books with some 
stories something like these, but 
they always put them down wrong. 
Sometimes when I cannot remember 
a bit of a story, I ask some one 
about it. Then they say—‘There is 
a story of that name in my book. I 
don’t know it, but I'll read. Then 
they read it to me; but it’s all 
wrong. So that I get quite cross, 
and make them shut up the book. 
For in the books they cut the stories 
quite short, and leave out the 
prettiest part, and they jumble up 
the beginning of one story with the 
end of another ; so that it is alto- 
gether wrong.” 

Mr. Frere heard, in Anna’s stories, 
little more of Brama, Vishnou, and 
Siva, than Swedish, or Norwegian, 
or Icelandic story-tellers relate of 
Odin, Thor, or Frigga, or Gaelic 
Scaeluidhe, of Crom, or any other 
Celtic divinity. Our author's infor- 
mation on this subject is here given 
verbatim. 

“In the immediate vicinity of 
Poonah, where Brahminism seems so 
orthodox and so _ powerful, the 
favourite objects of popular worship 
do not always belong to the regular 
Hindoo pantheon. No orthodox 
Hindoo deity is so popular in the 
Poonah Deccan as the deified sage 
Vithoba and his earlier expounders, 
both sage and followers being purely 
local divinities. Wherever a few of 
the pastoral tribes are settled, there 
Byroba, the God of the herdsmen, 
or Kimdola, the deified hero of the 
shepherds, supersedes all other popu- 
lar idols. Byroba the Terrible, and 
other remnants of Fetish or of Snake 
worship, everywhere divide the wor- 
ship of the lower castes with the 
recognised Hindoo divinities ; while 
outside of almost every village the 
circle of large stones, sacred to Vetad, 
the demon-god of the outcast Helot 
races, which reminds the traveller of 
the Druid circles of the northern 
nations, has, for ages, held, and still 
holds, its ground against all Brah- 
minical innovations.’ 

In every known mythology, there 
existe a balotal being, intent on doing 
all the evil in his power to the 
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human race—the debased type of the 
Serpent who crept into Eden, and of 
him— 
‘Who sklented on the Man of Uz 
His bitter joke.”—Burns. 


In the Egyptian system, Typhon 
represented this evil principle. The 
Scandinavians had their Giants and 
the Wolf Fenris, represented in 
existing story by the Trolls. In 
Gaelic legend, Year Dorcha (Dark 
Man) or the Pooka is the antagonist 
of the amiable beings. Zhe Rakshas 
is the Hindoo ogre. He has the 
huge bulk and the terrible teeth of 
his representative in the European 
fireside narratives, and he is as 
artial to human flesh as one of the 
ormorans of Cornwall, or the Con- 
tinental Popanz, who figured in our 
last instalment of European folk- 
lore. He is as stupid to the full as 
any Troll or Ogre of Western story. 

Our Ogre, or Dark Man, or 
wicked ghost, is terrible only to 
imaginative children sent to bed in 
the dark, or to superstitious people 
passing by haunted spots. But to 
the pagan Hindoo, the /takshas is a 
substantial terror, still dwelling in 
jungles, and prepared to make short 
work with all who fall into his 
clutches. 

The Gin, the genius of the 
Arabian Nights, is not a desirable 
being to meet, generally speaking, 
but he is not uniformly cruel or 
hostile. When met with unexpect- 
edly, he has been known to point 
out hidden treasures to those who 
have given him a polite greeting. 
However, once they have conveyed a 
mortal into their hill-caverns, and 
put him in enjoyment of their 
treasures, their underground sky, 
meadows, gardens, d&, there he 
must stay, and never expect to 
ascend to upper air. He is seen in a 
dwarfish form sitting on rocks in 
lonely passes, with his short body 
covered with long hair. Our narra- 
tor thinks that the large horned owl 
has been mistaken for the Gin, 
when discovered in lonely spots, 
perched on a rocky edge or the bough 
of a decayed tree. The Beloochees 
are convinced of the existence of 
many treasure-caverns of the Gins 
in their country-generally situated 
near large boulder stones. 

The cobra is an object of fear and 
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reverence to the simple Hindoo. He 
seldom goes far from home, as he has 
to watch his hidden treasures. He 
(as the people believe) is a bitter 
enemy or a good friend, according as 
he gets good or bad treatment. 

“ No native will willingly kill him 
if he can‘get rid of him in any other 
way; and the poorer classes always, 
after he is killed, give him all the 
honours of a regular cremation, 
assuring him, with many protesta- 
tions, as the pile burns, that they are 
guiltless of his blood, that they 
slew him by order of their master, 
or that they had no other way to 
prevent him from biting the children 
or the chickens.” 

In all forms of Pagan error there 
was a strong tendency to the wor- 
ship of the powers of nature in their 
manifestations in animal and even 
in vegetable life. Serpent-worship 
must have been especially grateful to 
the evil spirit after his exhibition in 
Eden. eae the prominent place 
occupied by this institution among 
the idolatries of the olden times. 
Traces of it are abundant in the 
fictional literature of the Celtic 


tribes. “ Nearly every lake or large 
pool in Ireland was infested «by a 
Liast (serpent) or worm, if we give 
any credit to the poetic relics of the 


country. In the lays, as we have 
them, these Piasts were possessed of 
a demoniacal character ; but accord- 
ing to the pagan poets, from whom 
the Christian poets borrowed them, 
they were of a sacred or Fetish 
nature. 

As the Hindoos entertain the 
metempsychosis as well as some 
hankering after animal worship, we 
do not wonder at the following 
circumstance related by Mr. Frere : 

“T found quite lately a traditional 
order in existence at Government 
House, Dapoorie, near Poonah, which 
directed the native sentry on guard 
to present arms if a cat or dog, 
jackal or goat, entered or left the 
house, or crossed near his beat 
during certain hours of the night, 
because it was the ghost of a former 
governor, who was still remembered 
as one of the best and kindest of 
men.” - 

There are none of the European 
collections to equal these Hindoo 
specimens for treating probability, 
time, and distance, with such 
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thorough indifference ;- the Russian 
and Hungarian perhaps excepted. 
A couple of eagles take a year to fly. 
to the Dead Sea and back, the sole 
object of the journey being to get a 
suitable ring for the finger of a pet 
child.. The height and number of 
spiked palisades to be jumped over 
by adventurous young princes to win 
whimsical brides are sufficient to 
bring giddiness to the strongest head. 
Moreover the journeys on dry land 
much exceeding the circumference of 
the earth, and needful to be accom- 
plished with an exceedingly slender 
stock of provisions, are liable to 
serious objections. 

Very objectionable also is the con- 
duct of sundry young princesses, who 
choose to dwell in single blessedness 
among flower beds, sometimes in the 
very chalices of single flowers till the 
destined young Rajahs clear these ter- 
rible chevawr de frise just mentioned. 
Young rajahs and ranees not pecu- 
liarly gifted go forth to seek adven- 
tures, and without giving any pre- 
vious notice assume all at once super- 
natural qualities. To mend matters 
in a wrong direction, resolutions are 
taken, and adventures achieved with- 
out the puzzled student being able to 
make the slightest guess why or how. 

It is sufficiently clear that we have 
not these Hindoo tales nor many of 
our own fireside-legends in the state 
wherein they once delighted intelli- 
gent assemblies. Descending from 
professional relators of legend and 
story till they have reached uncul- 
tured peasauts, much of the matter 
which connected the wonderful inci- 
dents is lost. The motives which 
actuated the personages in their won- 
derful career have also vanished out 
of sight. Fine sentiments, moral ob- 
servations, causation, and consistency 
have been dropped on the long, long 
downward oa traversed by the 
world-wide legend, everything being 
neglected but the enunciation of won- 
derful adventures. 

However rough and raw the state 
of the stories as received by Mr. Frere, 
he has not attempted to restore them 
to the more desirable state in which 
they issued from the mouths of their 
first narrators whether in prose or 
poetry. He gives them in the naive 
and unadorned style in which the 
intelligent Hindoo peasantess related 
them, and encourages others who 
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have time and taste, to make similar 
gleanings in the various provinces of 
the Indian Peninsula, and by this 
means furnish inquisitive archeolo- 
gists with a complete store of the 

pular fictional lore of the Hindoos. 
Tt will then bea delightful occupation 
for sundry sages, incumbered with 
much leisure and slender occupation, 
to compare these narratives with 
others found in the Brahminical books 
of all ages and classes, and trace the 
gradual deterioration of mytho-philo- 
sophal apologues, or sublime adven- 
tures of gods and goddesses till they 
resulted in the purposeless and mean- 
ingless fireside story. 

t is time that the reader should 
become acquainted with the subjects 
and spirit of some of the stories, and 
as our limits will not allow of the 
introduction of many, the choice is 
embarrassing as there is considerable 
variety of character in the tales of 
the collection. We commence With 


an outline of one in some degree 
peculiar to the dreamy and imagina- 
tive disposition of the people of the 
peninsula, the 


CHUNDUN RAJAH. 


Once on a time lived a rajah and 
ranee who had seven sons and one 
daughter. The sons were all married, 
and when their father and mother 
died, their wives were very cruel to 
their little sister-in-law, all except 
one. But the six told so many hate- 
ful stories to their husbands, that 
the poor thing was turned away. 
The good-natured woman gave her 
secretly some provisions, but the 
others sgid, “Do not attempt to re- 
turn till you become the wife of 
Chundun Rajah (King Sandlewood). 
You may then invite us to your 
palace, and set your friend here on an 
emerald chair; we shall be satisfied 
with wooden ones.” 

After wandering for some days 
through the jungle she came to a 
tank, and there she sat down to eat 
some of her parched rice. A rakshas 
lived in a house near this tank, but 
he was away, and his two servants 
the cat and dog ran down to get some 
of her rice from the princess. “Ab !” 
said she, “I have but very little, and 
I think I must starve ; however I'll 
share with you.” So the grateful 
animals ran home, and soon returned 
again, the dog bringing her a box of 
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saffron with which the rakshas dyed 
his face, and the cat a little box of 
antimony use l by him for blackening 
his eyelids. She tied up these in 
her saree (garment), and went away, 
giving a kind farewell to the cat and 


hen she was nearly out of the 
jungle she saw a curious-looking 

uilding near hand. It was evening, 
and a fierce storm had just begun, 
and so she went up to the building 
and entered. There was only one 
room and on a rich bed in the middle 
was the body of a noble-looking man 
with a rich coverlet over it. There 
was merely the appearance of sleep 
on the face, but no breath came from 
mouth or nostrils. The poor princess 
would have been frightened, but she 
was hungry, and cold, and wet, and 
did not like to go out in the storm 
again. She sat in a corner and was 
sad enough ; but at midnight up rose 
the corpse full of life, and began to 
speak kindly to her. She told him 
her story, and he knew by the saffron 
stain on her face, and the antimony 
on her eyelids, that she was a princess 
without any doubt. He told her he 
was “ King Sandlewood,” that he had 
been dead for some months, but 
enjoyed life every night for a few 
hours. His mother and sisters spent 
a part of every day in the tomb, but 
he had thought it better to keep 
the secret of his nightly revival from 
them, as it would probably make 
them more sorrowful. The Brahmin 
who had charge of the tomb was the 
only one who was aware of it. He 
furnished him with some food every 
night. He shared his meal with the 
princess, and covered her with his 
rich quilt,and brought the Brahmin in, 
and charged him to take care of her 
from the hour when he would die till 
his next awaking. So it was. The 
Brahmin took her to his house, and 
he and his wife made her comfort- 
able. She was sure to be in the tomb 
at his awaking next night, and 
they conversed till the sleep of death 
cameonhim. Next evening he asked 
her to become his queen, and got a 
loving consent. So the Brahmin 
brought his shastra (sacred books), 
and married them, and scattered 
rice and flowers on their heads in 
the presence of his family, and for 
some time none could be happier than 
Chundun Rajah and Ohuntea Ranee, 
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When she asked him to let her know 
the cause of his daily death he gave 
her this account. 

“*Tt is,’ said he, ‘because I have 
lost ny laieiben Har (sandlewood 
necklace), that held my soul. A Peri 
stole it. .I was in the palace-garden 
one day when many of these winged- 
ladies flew over my head; and one of 
them when she saw me, loved me, 
and asked me to marry her. But I 
said, No, I would not; and at that she 
was angry, and tore the Chundun 
Har off my neck, and flew away with 
it. That instant I fell down dead, 
and my father and mother caused me 
to be placed within this tomb. But 
every night the Peri comes here, and 
takes my necklace off her neck, and 
when she takes it off I come to life 
again, and she asks me to come away 
with her, and marry her, and she 
does not put on the necklace again 
for two or three hours, waiting to see 
if I will consent. During that time 
I live, but when she finds I will not, 
she puts on the necklace again, and 
flies away, and as soon as she puts it 
on I die.’” 

The poor Ranee was very sad on 
hearing this, and after her first babe 
was born she became sadder still, 
thinking that perhaps the Peri might 
some time stay away entirely, and 
her husband continue dead to her 
child and herself. So the Rajah 
to rouse her from this melancholy 
directed her to go with the child, and 
sit on a certain marble slab under a 
shady tree in his father’s courtyard, 
once a favourite seat of his own. 
She did so, and was not there long 
till the Rajah’s sister came to see who 
had taken that liberty. But she ran 
back again, and cried to her mother 
that a most beautiful young woman 
was sitting on her brothef’s favourite 
flag, and that her child was as like 
the dead Rajah as a child could be to 
aman. Sothey brought the mother 
and child into the palace, and were so 
kind to them. They fitted a nice 
house for them near the palace, and 
there the Rajah came and spent some 
time with them every night. 

But the old Ranee and her daughters 
found out about these visits, and be- 
gan to look on the strange woman as 
an impostor. So ay came one night 
outside, and peeped in, and whom 
should they see but their beloved 
young Rajah. They ran in and em- 
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braced him with great joy, and he 
concealed himself from them no more. 

They were all together one evening 
talking and laughing, when the Peri 
and six of her companions flew into 
the room. All loved the Rajah and 
the child, and would often play with 
the little fellow, for innocent children 
can see Peris and other spiritual. 
beings though grown people cannot. 
The Peri who loved the Rajah had 
the necklace in her hand, and the 
child while laughing and playing with 
her and the rest who were flying 
about the heads of the company, at 
last seized hold on the necklace. She 
thought to snatch it away, and in 
doing so the string broke, and the 
pearls became visible, and rolled over 
the floor. The Chundun Ranee im- 
mediately gathered them up, strung 
them, and placed the necklace round 
her husband’s neck. 

The Peri from that time had no 
power over him, and the old king and 

ueen were rejoiced beyond measure. 
They held a splendid marriage festival 
and invited all the great people far 
and near. Among the rest came the 
seven brothers and their wives, but 
six of the Ranees were allowed 
nothing better than wooden stools, 
while the seventh, the kind one, had 
a chair and footstool covered with 
velvet and studded with emeralds. All 
the six began to complain, but the 
young Queen Sandlewood arose, and 
related to the whole assembly how 
they had treated her, and all within 
hearing were full of resentment 
against them. 

The six princes repudiated their 
wicked wives on the spot, and before 
the festival was over they married 
six beautiful and virtuous princesses 
among the noble guests that were in- 
vited, and they, and the Chundun 
Rajah, and the Chundun Ranee, and 
their children, lived as long and as 
happy lives as any princes and prin- 
cesses that were ever mentioned in a 
story. 

Besides the Indian peculiarities of 
the large mausoleum with the corpse 
lying in state, and the staining of the 
face and the eyelids, this story has in 
common with old classic and modern 
European tales the susceptibility of 

oddesses, fairies, and peris to human 

ove,and the universal tendency of step- 

mothers and step-sisters to maltreat 

their female relatives by marriage. It 
3l 
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also resembles the Gaelic fireside story 
of the Corpse-Watchers in “Leinster 
Folk Lore,” UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
January, 1863. In this last the dead 
man suddenly rises, and tries to pre- 
vent the young girl who had been 
appointed to watch him from follow- 
ing him in his terrible out-door prome- 
nade. But she had bound herself to 
be a vigilant guardian, and when he 
says,— 
“Open, open, green hills, 
And let the light of the green hills 
through !” 

she fearlessly adds,— 

“ Ay and the fair maiden too!” 


and through her courageous loyalty 
he is freed from the spells under which 
he had been laid by a sorceress whose 
daughter’s love he did not choose to re- 
turn. 

The charming little tale of “So- 
dewa Bai” (Lady Good Fortune) has 
so much in common with this that we 
shall only present it in outline. The 
lady owned a rich pair of slippers, 
and on one being lost her father 
made the stereotype promise to who- 
ever found it. The good fortune 
awaited a charming prince, and after 
a sufficient stay at her father’s court, 
he took his bride home, her father 
having warned her never to lay 
aside her golden necklace. Before 
her she found the young Rajah’s first 
wife to whom he had been early wed- 
ded, and she, as sometimes happens 
in Eastern households, mortally hated 
the new comer. One day when the 
two Ranees were showing their jewels 
to each other, the elder inquired 
about the golden necklace. Sodewa 
Bai explained that it was on her neck 
when she was born, that it held her 
soul, and that if removed from her 
person she would die. 

This was enough for the wicked 
woman. She employed a negress to 
steal it from the princess during her 
sleep, her husband being away at the 
time. When he returned he learned 
the death of his wife, and repaired in 
distraction to her tomb. There lay 
his darling as in a sweet sleep, but no 
breath was in her nostrils. Every 
night she woke to life for a while, as 
the negress was accustomed to lay 
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aside the necklace during her sleep. 
Thejunglesurrounded the mausoleum, 
so she did not venture to get home on 
account of the wild beasts, and her 
only support for some time was a 
drink of water from the neighbouring 
tank. She died every morning at 
dawn, and as her husband visited the 
tomb only by day, there was a likeli- 
hood of her perishing. But like good 
young ladies in our own stories she 
possessed the virtue of shedding pearls 
and diamonds from her lips when she 
spoke, and they were flung from her 
clothes as she walked. The young 
Rajah seeing these precious things scat- 
tered onthe path from the mausoleum 
to the well, and finding no solution of 
the enigma by day, came by night, 
and, oh rapture! found his beloved 
bride alive and nursing a lovely new- 
born babe. Hearing from her the loss 
of her necklace, and remembering to 
have lately seen such an ornament on 
the wicked Ranee’s Jewess, he easily 
undid the spell, punished the wicked 
women and lived thenceforward a 
very happy life with his dear Sodewa 


ai. 

Though the Rajahs* of Eastern 
stories and their seven or eight wives 
live in perfect harmony in many in- 
stances, still there is a yearning in the 
mere household tales to the Christian 
institution of marriage to the one wife. 
This furnishes an agreeable testimony 
to the generally healthy character of 
firesideliterature. When Miss Arabella 
Aminta Smith feels that she is writing 
matter to be separately perused by 
the excitable votaries of the circula- 
ting library, whose continual cry is, 
“Something new, something sensa- 
tional!” her pen ranges freely among 
morbid and forbidden subjects. But 
if the successors of good Mr. New- 
berry, who, if we remember rightly, 
published “ Little Goody Two Shoes,” 
for our poor Oliver—if good Mr. New- 
berry’s successors, we repeat, offered 
Miss Arabella Aminta, five hundred 
pounds for a story intended for read- 
ing at reunions of neighbours and 
their children of all ages, how differ- 
ent would be her selection of subject 
and mode of treating it ! 

Though our selection would in 
preference be confined to stories boast- 


* Rajah and Ranee are evidently cognate words with Rez and Regina and their Spanish, 


French, and English derivatives. 
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ing of some consistency and hnman 
interest, we are obliged to present a 
specimen of the mere adventurous and 
inconsequent class. 


THE BRAVE SEVENTEE BAI 


(the Daisy Lady) will answer our 
purpose as well as any other. 

ing Rajah (the Lion King) had a 
son named Logedas Rajah, who was 
married to the beautiful and virtuous 
Parbuttee Bai. But casting his eye 
on the lovely Seventee Bai, daughter 
of his father’s Wuzeer, he would have 
her for second wife. ‘I willgive you 
full permission,” said his father, “ but 
you must quit my kingdom if you do ; 
—a fine thing not be thoroughly happy 
with such a wife as Parbuttee Bai!” 
So the prince took his departure with 
his two wives, his father generously 
allowing him elephants, camels, horses, 
palanquins, and attendants to make 
a decent show in foreign lands. 

They had not gone far when Logedas 
Rajah dismissed all his retinue but one 
elephant on which he and his two 
wives rode. But they soon suffered 
so much in the jungle from hunger and 
other annoyances, that the prince 
deserted his Ranees one night, laying 
aside his rich robes, and twisting a 
fakeer’s coarse handkerchief round 
his head. 

Very trying this on the poor ladies, 
but my brave Seventee Bai did not 
lose courage nor presence of mind. 
She dressed herself in her husband’s 
royal robes, told the palkie bearers 
that a wild beast had devoured his 
second wife, and continued the jour- 
ney. At last they got out of the 
jungle, and came to a city in a wide 
plain. Here the court attendants 
ran to the Rajah of the city, and said 
that the finest-looking rajah on the 
earth’s surface had arrived along 
with his wife. “‘ Admit him,” said he. 
Seventee Bai, in answer to his ques- 
tions, said he had been banished from 
his father's court, and with his ranee 
he was now travelling for improve- 
ment. “Will you remain in my 
court ?” “Well, I never yet took any 
office, but you have given me such a 
kind reception that you may or 
me as you please.” So the Raja 


gave Seventee Bai £24,000 a year (!), 
and loved him better every day, and 
there the two princesses lived for 
twelve years. 

One night the whole city and court 
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were nearly frightened out of their 
lives by a terrible uproar coming from 
the jungle. “Go,some of you,” said 
the Rajah, “and see what is the mat- 
ter.” “Iam afraid,” said one; and 
“Tam lame,” said another. “Send 
the young Rajah on whom you have 
showered your favour.” The moment 
the brave Seventee Bai received the 
message, she dressed herself and pro- 
ceeded to the jungle. 

The noise was coming from a hor- 
rible Rakshas, who was striving to 
reach up to the corpse of a criminal, 
hanged the day before, but he was 
too short, and he kept roaring out of 
vexation. But when he caught sight 
of the princess, he assumed the form 
of an old woman, clad in a glitterin 
saree of gold and silk. “ Ah, goo 
Rajah !” said she, “help me to take 
down the body of my poor son.” 
Seventee Bai took the old woman on 
her shoulder, and when she thought 
it was time to have the body down, 
she looked up and saw the ogre tearing 
the poor corpse with teeth and claws. 
She darted from under him, keeping 
a firm hold of the saree, and the 
Rakshas fled away with a frightful 
howl. 

When she returned, she said the 
noise came from an old woman crying 
under the gallows. She gave the 
shining saree to Parbuttee Bai, but 
when the young princesses saw it 
they cried and lamented that they 
had nothing so beautiful or rich to 
put on themselves. The Rajah sent 
for Seventee Bai and asked where he 
might procure such a dress for each of 
his daughters, but Seventee said they 
were only to be got in the Rakshas’ 
country. “If you desire it,” said 
she, “I shall travel to that place, and 
bring them back with me.” ‘“ Doso 
and I shall be much obliged,” said 
the Rajah. So she took leave of 
Parbuttee, and set out going a hun- 
dred miles every day, and at last she 
came to a fair city by a river, and 
read a proclamation fastened to the 

ate which set forth that the Rajah’s 
Leuahher would marry whatever bold 
man would tame her pony, which 
was exactly her own age, and untam- 
able up to the present time. Seventee 
Bai offered herself for the trial, and 
when all the people of the city were 

athered together, and the pony was 
et out, it ran at her to trample her 
to pieces ; but she slipped one side, 
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seized its mane, sprung on its back, 
drove her knees into the hollows be- 
hind its shoulders, and punished it 
with whip and spur till she had it all 
ina tremble. Then she directed its 
head to the river, which was three 
miles broad,* and over it bounded the 
pony. She then leaped it back, and 
there it stood as gentle as a lamb. 
Were not the Rajah and his daughter 
delighted. They would have the mar- 
riage performed on the spot, but the 
young hero said he was going on im- 
portant business for his own Rajah, 
and could not stay. When he would 
be’on his return how joyfully, &c., &e. 

After riding a long way she came 
to another fair city, where she stopped 
to rest herself. The daughter of the 
Rajah of that city had got built for 
herself a beautiful bath in the palace 
garden. This she surrounded at 
some distance with a high wall, 
spiked at the top, and gave out 
that she would marry no one but 
him who would leap this fence and 
the bath together. One or two princes 
had been killed in the attempt, and 
all the others had taken fright, and 
for a long time before the princess’s 
arrival no one had made the trial. 
She soon presented herself as Seventee 
Rajah, cleared the fence, and out over 
the bath, and repeated the exploit three 
times. As before,she continued her 
route, promising a speedy return. 

After a long journey she got lodg- 
ing at a malee’s (gardener’s) house, 
outside’a city, and learned that the 
Rajah was so often troubled with a 
dream of a beautiful tree with a 
golden stem, silver leaves, and bunches 
of pearls for fruit, that he had pro- 
mised his daughter and half his king- 
dom to the person who would show 
him this wonderful tree. Before going 
to rest she laid her carpet by the edge 
of the lake, and knelt down to say her 
prayers. While doing this she saw 
a large cobra coming up out of the 
lake, with a shining diamond in his 
mouth, which he laid down on the 
bank before going into the thicket to 
look for his supper. 

By next evening she had a strong 
iron trap made, and lifted up into a 
tree. She scattered flowers and per- 
fumes round the stem, and when the 
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cobra came under the branches she 
over it down on him, and killed 
im. 

She then took the diamond and 
walked into the lake, which divided 
before her till she caine to a beautiful 
garden, where the magic tree was 
growing, and swinging from the bough 
was the most beautiful girl that ever 


breathed. This was the- cobra’s 
daughter. She offered to show the 


Rajah the lovely tree, and she gave 
him a little flute, on playing which, 
she, era Bai (Diamond Lady) would 
always appear and gratify his wishes. 
On coming to land, Seventee Bai re- 
verently burned the body of the 
cobra. 

Next day she sent word to the 
Rajah to meet him, Seventee Rajah, 
in the jungle next evening, until he 
would show him the wonderful tree. 
Thither came the king and all his 
courtiers, and there, at the young 
rajah’s bidding, Hera Bai had caused 
to appear the most charming garden 
in the world, and in the garden was 
the wonderful tree. All night long 
the vision endured, and next day Se- 
ventee Bai proceeded on her journey, 
promising a speedy return to marry 
the princess. 

Now she was approaching the Rak- 
shas’ country, but did not know how 
to act when she entered it ; so she 
pulled out her flute, and Hera Bai 
stood before her, and directed her 
what todo. The Rajah of the Rak- 
shas had built a splendid palace for 
his daughter, between whom and 
Hera Bai there was a deep and ten- 
der love. For six months’ journey 
round this palace, Rakshas kept 
guard. They were as numerous as 
trees on the earth, and not a sparrow 
could fly into the country unknown 
to them. Seventee Bai, as she was 
directed by Hera Bai, climbed a high 
mountain which overhung the Rak- 
shas’ country, turned the stone of the 
ring which the cobra’s daughter had 
given her to the palm of her hand, 
and at once sank down through the 
hill—down, down, till at last she 
found herself in the palace of the 
daughter of the Rajah of the Rak- 
shas. This princess was frightened 
at first, but Seventee Bai told her he 
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was sent by her friend Hera Bai, to 
be married to her. She heard the 
news with pleasure, for Seventee was 
the most beautiful rajah (in appear- 
ance) in the world. Notwithstanding 
her birth, Zara Bai (Star Lady) was 
an amiable princess, and this was her 
appearance :—- 

“She was tall, and of a command- 
ing aspect. Her black hair was bound 
by long strings of pearl. Her dress 
was of fine spun gold, and round her 
waist was clasped a zone of restless, 
throbbing, light-giving diamonds. 
Her neck and her arms were covered 
with a profusion of costly jewels, but 
brighter than all shone her bright 
eyes, which looked full of gentle ma- 
jesty.” 

Seventee Rajah was so different in 
appearance from the Raksha guards 
and attendants round her, that she 
got the consent of her parents at 
once, and they were married—Seven- 
tee Rajah and Tara Bai—and the re- 
joicings held twelve days. 

“To it came hundreds and hun- 
dreds of thousands of Rakshas from 
every country under heaven—from 
the north, and the south, and the east, 
and the west ; from the depths of the 
earth, and the uttermost parts of the 
sea. Troop after troop came flocking 
in, an increasing crowd from all parts 
of the world to be present at the 
marriage of their master’s daughter.” 

The marriage dowry was something 
awful, even to be thought of. 

“There were jewels enough to fill 
the seas—diamonds and emeralds, 
rubies, sapphires, and pearls, gold and 
silver, costly hangings, carved ebony, 
more than a man could count in a 
hundred years. For the Rajah gave 
his daughter a guard of a hundred 
billions of Rakshas, and each Raksha 
carried a bundle of riches, and each 
bundle was as big as a house.” And 
so they took leave of the Rajah and 
Ranee, and left the Rakshas’ country. 

Whenthey came near the city ruled 
by the rajah who dreamed of the tree, 
Seventee Rajah left his attendants in 
the jungle, for fear of ee the 
people, and then married the young 
princess and marched away with her 
and her numerous retinue, taking up 
his own attendants as they went 
along. He (she) also celebrated a 
marriage with the Princess of the 
tank and spikes, and the Princess of 
the pony; and so, accompanied by 
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her four wives, including Hera Bai, 
she at last reached the city of her 
first and best friend, the Rajah, whose 
daughter had wished for the saree. 
Instead of one saree the princess was 
only embarrassed by a clas of glit- 
tering sarees. Seventee’s marriage 
with her was celebrated in all haste 
an‘ splendour. 

Hera Bai and Tara Bai, owing te 
their eminent beauty and knowledge, 
were accommodated with a magnifi- 
cent palace in the jungle, Seventee 
Bai having enough to do to make her 
four other wives comfortable in her 
palace in the city. Parbuttee Bai 
admired beyond measure the clever- 
ness of Seventee, but was selfish or 
good-natured enough to say to her 
when no one was by, “ Ah, dear sis- 
ter, I cannot enjoy our great happi- 
ness while our poor husband is per- 
haps suffering in cold, and hunger, and 
nakedness.” ‘I must look to that,” 
said Seventee Bai. So she consulted 
the wise daughter of the cobra, Hera 
Bai, and next day proclaimed a great 
feast for all the poor people in the 
world who would come to share it. 

Thousands and thousands assem- 
bled, and the two Ranees walking 
among the tables, discovered their 
lost husband in “a wretched, wild- 
looking man, black as pitch, with 
tangled hair, a thin wrinkled face, and 
in his hand a wooden bowl such as 
fakeers carry about to collect scraps 
of meat and broken bread in.” Poor 
Parbuttee Bai began to ery, but her 
sister-wife stopped her, and desired 
one of her guards to take the wretched 
man into custody, and put him in 
prison. Poor Logedas Rajah cried 
out against this proceeding, but they 
only said, “Oh, you wicked man! 
You'll be hanged to-morrow without 
fail.” When Seventee Bai arrived at 
home she sent attendants to the pri- 
son, with orders to conduct the fakeer 
toa distant room in the palace. There 
he was shaved and ona and new 
clothes put on him. “This does not 
look’ like hanging,” said he; “the 
Rajah intends me some good.” “ Don't 
flatter yourself,” said one of the at- 
tendants ; “ all this will make your 
death by hanging more intolerable. 

If you prefer beheading, I hear you 
are to be so far indulged.” 

Seventee Bai called a physician 
and asked him how long it would re- 
quire to restore a nearly famished 
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man to his original healthy state and 
good appearance, and he said half a 
year. So Logedas Rajah was well 
cared for, and his wife, still dressed 
as a Rajah, came and conversed in a 
friendly way with him every day. 
When he remarked on this kind pro- 
ceeding to his attendants they merely 
observed, “He will play with you 
probably for some time, as a cat does 
with a mouse, but in three months 
is the Rajah’s birthday; most likely 
he is keeping you to kill you then.” 
And so the time wore on. 

But the reader must imagine in 
detail the circumstances of the great 
day, when Logedas Rajah being 
seated on arich throne, Seventee Bai 
in her own rich attire of a Ranee, 
brought forward Parbuttee Bai, and 
presented her to her husband, and re- 
lated what she herself had done, and 
then brought forward Hera Bai, and 
Tara Bai, and the three princesses, and 
bestowed them all on him to be his 
loving wives. Such a splendid feast, 
such rejoicing! such praise given to 
brave Seventee Bai! To raise the 
glory and happiness of the day to the 
highest point, the father and mother 
of Logedas Rajah, and the father and 
mother of Seventee Bai had been in- 
vited and were present. When the 
prince and his seven wives came and 
dwelt in his father’s palace, and their 
history became known, and when any 
one advised a Rajah to content him- 
self with four loving partners, he 
would answer, “Have you never 
heard of the fortunes of Logedas 
Rajah, and how blessed he was in the 
society of seven !” 

Notwithstanding the absurdity of 
the frame of this story, it is a most 
pleasant one as given in the text, the 
chief part of the charm lying in the 
naive style of the narrative, and the 
loving, unselfish, and daring dispo- 
sition of the woman-hero. The same 
idea pervades it and the Master Maid 
of the Norse tales, and Hairy Rouchy 
as told among ourselves; see UNI- 
versity MaGazine, December, 
1866. The inferior station of women 
in the East is implied in these tales 
by the readiness with which the 
ladies agree to marry the suitors pro- 
posed to them, when they happen not 


to be as ugly as Rakshas, but the- 


yopularity of a story like the one re- 
fated says something for the com- 
parative consideration in which the 
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fair sex is held, at least by the 
PaGan Hindoos. Among the circum- 
stances of the tale which can scarce- 
ly be said to harmonise with each 
other, is that of the great style of 
living among the Rakshas at home, 
and their cannibalism when paying 
unwelcome yisits to their neighbours, 
thus reducing themselves to the rank 
of the wretched Ghouls of Arabian 
stories. Mr. Frere’s narrator was at 
no pains to explain how the numer- 
ous body of attendants who accom- 
panied the brave Seventee Bai on 
her return, found provisions on the 
way and back. It must be felt that 
the marriages of the heroine were 
much the boldest of her deeds. They 
might be even pronounced unwise and 
foolhardy, but no one can choose but 
bestow the highest praise on her dis- 
creet management of herrather worth- 
less Rajah after his discovery. 

Wherever the doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls has become a 
dogma, it is natural that good treat- 
ment of animals should be the rule. 
We once heard a veteran pensioner 
relate a characteristic incident which 
occurred to him when in India. 
Passing by a hut, he saw the owner 
bring out a live and brisk-looking rat, 
carry it across the road, and deposit 
it in a ditch. But he was scarcely 
inside the door of his cabin when the 
intruder was in full chase after him. 
Three or four times did this occur, the 
amused soldier looking on all the 
time. At last losing patience with 
the man’s tolerance of such a nuisance, 
he dealt the intruder a cut with his 
sword which settled him. He ex- 
pected some thanks from the relieved 
man, but to his great disgust, was 
obliged to listen to a torrent of lam- 
entations. “ Maybe the poor animal's 
body had been the abode of the soul 
of his great grandfather.” The next 
tale alludes to this belief. 


THE JACKAL, THE BARBER, AND THE BRAHMIN 
WITH HIS SEVEN DAUGHTERS. 

A jackal and a barber once entered 
into partnership, and throve pretty 
well, but the barber strongly suspec- 
ted his partner of dishonest practices. 
Once Jack said to him, “We pay a 
great deal for vegetables, let us buy a 
garden, and we shall have them 
cheap. There is a garden to be let in 
such and such a place; shall I buy it?” 
“ Do so; here’s money.” 
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So the jackal filled himself every 
day with melons, cucumbers, pump- 
kins, figs, and other fruit, but still put 
off his partner from visiting the gar- 
den. ‘“ Nowthe plants were just put- 
ting up their leaves ;—now they were 
budding ;—now they were in flower; 
now the fruit was just forming,” &c. 
At last the barber became weary of 
these pieces of news, and paid a visit 
to his purchase. What was his sur- 
prise to see it nearly filled with Jack’s 
friends feasting to their hearts’ content, 
and the fruit all nearly consumed. 
He said nothing at the time but 
came back in the evening, and cun- 
ningly fastened a knife to the finest 
melon that remained. The jackal 
going early next day to see if any- 
thing was left, attacked the melon, but 
the knife concealed in the leaves, ran 
into him, cutting his muzzle, his neck, 
and his side. 

He knew there was no use in com- 
ing back, so he went into the jungle 
till his wounds were cured. He made 
a little money by selling a woman a 
chattee full of mud, and covered 
with some leaves, assuring her it was 
the best butter. When his money 
was spent, he procured a meal for 
himself by eating far into the body of 
a dead bullock. But the day was hot, 
andthe skin dried up and hardened 
and he could not get out. The 
Mahars (lowest caste) came to bury 
the body, but he cried out, “ Take care 
what you do. Iam the god of your 
village, and you never worship me. 
I am come to punish you, but if you 
are penitent, go and bring some rice, 
plenty of flowers, and a nice fat 
chicken for an offering.” This they 
did. “Now poura whole tub of 
water over the offerings and myself.” 
The hide split in different places 
when it was wet (!). Out sprung 
Jack, through one rift, seized the 
fowl, and was into the jungle before 
the poor Mahars knew what to do. 
He lived a scrambling life for some 
time. One day when he was passing 
the door of a poor Brahmin who was 
incumbered with seven daughters, he 
heard the poor man say, “ What shall 
I do with you all? If a jackal 
even asked me for one of you, I 
would not refuse him.” “ Very good !” 
said our rover, entering in. ‘ Here I 
am, and demand your eldest daughter 
for wife. My cave is up on that hill. 
Come up to-morrow morning, and 
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you will find outside something that 
will support your family for a while. 
So he and his bride walked up the 
hill to the cave, which had a narrow 
entrance between three big stones. 
When they entered, the girl found 
herself in a richly furnished palace, 
and a table with the finest provisions 
on it, and instead of a jackal, a 
handsome rajah was standing beside 
her. Her husband was a powerful 
prince and a magician, who used to 
amuse himself the way described. 
The Brahmin supported himself 
and his daughters for some time on 
the money he found outside the cave 
next morning, but when it was spent 
the jackal saw him coming up the 
hill with a melancholy air about him. 
This time he gave him some melon 
seed, and bade him sow it in his gar- 
den. Next morning he was surprised 
to see a _— sprung up, all covered 
with melons; but before he had time 
to gather any, a neighbouring woman 
came by and asked him to sell her 
a few. He did so, and she was 
hardly at home till she was back 
again and bought all that was left. 
There was a new crop next day, 
and these she bought too, and she 
did the same for everso many days. 
But at last. the plant withered, and 
no more fruit was to be got, and 
the poor Brahmin’s family were as 
badly off as before. The youngest 
daughter went out to try if she could 
find any small melon fruit that might 
have been forgotten. She found 
some small ones, but when she cut 
them open, what did she find inside 
but diamonds and pearls! Now they 
knew why their neighbour used to be 
in such a hurry to make her purchases. 
The Brahmin went to her house, and 
asked for some of his treasures, but 
she only laughed in his face, and 
was going to set the dog athim. He 
then took the few stones that his 
daughter had got, and offered them 
to a jeweller ; but instead of getting 
any money for them, he got great 
abuse, and the jeweller threatened 
to put him in prison for a robber, if 
he did not give up the diamonds. A 
crowd gathered, and the poor man 
was glad to be allowed to go away 
and leave his property with the 
a of a shopkeeper. 
e told his miserable story to his 


son-in-law next day and got a rough 
reception. “I see,” said he, “there is 
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no use in giving you any valuable 
article. He went into his cave and 
brought out a chattee (earthen crock), 
and dipping his paw into it, pulled 
out curry, rice, pillau, and other nice 
eatables, and handed it over to his 
father-in-law, after they had made a 
meal. This was a great treasure, for 
as often asthe family emptied the 
chattee it was full again of the 
nicest food, ready dressed. 

There was a rich Brahmin in the 
neighbourhood, who, sometimes pass- 
ing near his poor neighbour’s at 
dinner-time, got a nice smell. He 
went into the house one day, and was 
asked to join the family at table. He 
did so, and praised the food so highly 
that the foolish man told him the 
virtue of the chattee. The envious 
old rogue went to the rajah, and told 
him all, and he soon paid a visit to 
the poor man, and said he would like 
to dine with him. When he got the 
nice taste of the food, he resolved to 
take possession of the wonderful 
vessel, and so his attendants carried 
it to his palace as soon as dinner was 
over. Next day the jackal, when 
sitting on a green hillock before his 


cavern, saw his father-in-law coming 
up the hill with a very disconsolate 


air. He did not give him time to 
speak, till he opened his mind. “I 
see I can do nothing for you, you 
manage everything so badly. How- 
ever, take that other chattee, and 
when you are in the presence of 
those bad friends of yours, take up 
the lid and say, ‘Chattee do your 
duty.’ You will do well not to try 
the experiment when no one is by 
but friends. When you wish the 
work (whatever it is) to stop, you 
may take the lid and lay it down 
quietly on the chattee.” gs a 
The poor man had great faith in 
whatever the jackal said. He re- 
quested the rajah and the rich 
Brahmin to meet him in the jungle 
outside the city, as he had another 
wonderful chattee to show them. 
They came briskly enough, and many 
attendants came along with them. 
When all were standing round in 
expectation, the Brahmin lifted up 
the cover, and cried out, “Chattee do 
your duty.” Out flew a stick and rope, 
this tied every man to the tree next 
him in an instant, and round went the 
stick like lightning, thrashing ever 
one of them in succession. Any suf- 
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ferer could scarcely believe that the 
stick had left him, when it was back 
on him and making him roar like 
fury. “Oh, you terrible man!” said 
the rajah, “stop this horrible stick 
or I shall have you impaled alive.” 
“Tt is not in my power,” said the Brah- 
min, “till the other chattee is again 
in my possession. “ Take it, take it,” 
said he, “and relieve us.” So the 
Brahmin went and brought it over, 
and placed it beside the second 
chattee on which he slowly laid 
down the lid. It was not completely 
closed when in rushed the cord and the 
cudgel, and only for fear, the rajah, 
who was half mad with the bruises, 
would have had him seized and put 
to death. But he guessed he had 
only to lift the lid, and the same 
coins would be renewed. The 
srahmin made his bow, and paid a 
visit to the melon-buyer, and as she 
would make no restitution, the cord 
and cudgel did their duty on herself 
and family till she gave up every 
diamond and pearl in her possession, 
except a few which were left with 
her for the money which she had 
advanced. 

The family were now quite happy 
and cheerful, and in a day or two got 
an invitation to visit the jackal’s 
cave. They were surprised and re- 
joiced to see the enchanter in his 
rich palace and in hisnatural form, but 
during the daytime he would amuse 
himself gambolling in his jackal 
state about among the green hillocks 
and rocks on the hill-side. The 
youngest daughter, who was the most 
clever of the family, watched and 
watched till she saw where he kept 
the jackal’s skin. She secured it 
one night and burned it, and then the 
enchanter was obliged to remain in 
his human form, among his new re- 
lations. 

It is a curious circumstance, and 
one that must strongly seize the 
attention of every thoughtful person, 
that the substance of the above story 
was told at household gatherings in 
Central Asia long before the dawn of 
secular history, and before the ances- 
tors of the living Celts proceeded to 
find homes for themselves in the 
west, or their relatives went south 
over the mountains into Hindoostan. 
In the December number of the 
University Macazine for 1866, 
under the title of the “ Three Gifts,” 
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will be found the distinctive incidents 
which mark the present story, the 
evil and good fortune there waiting 
on an Irish country boy. The story 
is also to be met with in Gerald 
Griffin's “Tales of my Neighbour- 
hood,” and in Crofton Croker’s “ Fairy 
Legends.”. The burning of the hero’s 
beast-covering is repeated in the 
Celtic story of the “ Brown Bear of 
Norway ;” see “ Leinster Folk Lore,” 
University MaGazing, January, 
1863, where the incident is attended 
by an unexpectéd catastrophe. 

In the Hindoo stories the jackal 
plays the part assumed by the fox in 
western ones. He has more good 
nature, and is less mischievous than 
Reynard, but equally sagacious. 
Readers of Bidpai’s Fables will re- 
collect a version of— 


SING RAJAH AND THE CUNNING LITTLE JACKALS | 

Sing Rajah (Lion King) was mon- 
arch of the jungle, and terrible was 
his reign over his poor subjects, some 
of whom he killed and ate every night 
of his life. 

At last every beast in the jungle 
was killed except two little jackals, 
arajah and a ranee, and very severely 
they were taxed striving to keep out 
of Sing Rajah’s way. After getting 
a short sleep the poor little ranee 
would say, “Oh, I fear.Sing Rajah 
will seize us to-day.” But the rajah 
jackal would say, “‘ Have courage, we 
shall escape ; I will be with you to 
save you.’ 

But at last he was so close to them 
that they could not get out of his 
way, so the rajah encouraged the 
ranee, and they advanced to meet 
him. Heshook his mane and roared 
out “Come you little wretches, and 
be eaten at once! Ihave hadno dinner 
for three whole days, and all that 
time I have been running over hill 
and dale to find you. Ro-a-ar, Ro- 
a-ur ! come and be eaten I say.” Then 
jackal rajah creeping up close to him 
said, “ Indeed, great Sing Rajah, we 
know our duty, and woe have come, 
ay long ago, but there is a still more 
terrible and bigger rajah than you 
in the jungle, and he has kept —s 
us about, and that is why we coul 
not visit you.” 

“A greater lion thanI! That can’t 


be. You are deceiving me ; there is 
no Sing Rajah in the jungle but 
myself!” “Ah! you are very fierce 
and terrible, but nothing to compare 
with this other.” “Show me him in- 
stantly till I destroy him.” The little 
jackals ran before him till they came 
to the brink of a deep well, and 

ointed to his reflection in the water. 

e roared at his enemy, and shook 
his mane, and the Shadow King 
shook his mane, and the echoes of 
the-roars came back. He could not 
bear it long, but jumped down, and 
no lion-foe was there, but deep wa- 
ter, and no means to get out. 

And the little jackals threw stones 
down upon him from above, and 
danced round and round the well, 
singing, “Ao, Ao, Ao, Ao! The King” 
of the Forest is dead, is dead! We 
have killed the great lion who would 
have killed us! Ao, Ao, Ao, Ao! 
Ring-a-ting—ding-a-ting! Ring-a- 
ting—ding-a-ting ! Ao, Ao, Ao!”* 

A pair of solemn owls, whose por- 
traits have been faithfully secured 
by Mr. Frere, are found serviceable 
in some of the tales. Chatting to 
each other, and apparently uncon- 
scious of listeners, they afford very 
useful information to the amiable and 
distressed prince or princess. 

In Lover’s “ Legends” and Grimm’s 
German collection may be read the 
exploits of the valiant little Tailor, 
who by dint of boasting and cowar- 
dice, attained the highest honours. 
We must afford space for a sketch of 
his Hindvo-Equivalent. 


THE VALIANT CHATTEE-MAKER. 


During a great storm of wind and 
rain on a dark night, a tiger took 
shelter by the wall of a hut into which 
the rain was drip, dripping through the 
miserable roof. ‘‘ Oh dear, oh dear !”’ 
cried the poor widow within, “ this 
perpetual dripping !” and she conti- 
nued to move the things from one 
spot to another. “I do not consider a 
lion, or an elephant, or a tiger, look- 
ing in at the door more frightful than 
this perpetual dripping.” “ What can 
this perpetual dripping be,” said the 
tiger to himself, “ that is so terrible ?” 
Just then a chattee-maker who was 
looking for his stray ass, came up, 
and in groping to the door, seized the 


* This is an imitation of the night-cry of the jackals, 
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tiger by the ear. “Ah, you rascal !” 
cried he, “ I'll teach you to stray awa 

again.” So he fell to cuff and kic 

him, and the tiger said to himself, 
“This must be the perpetual drip- 
ping: it will kill me if I resist.” So 
the chattee-maker, still thinking he 
was his beast, mounted him, rode 
him home, tied him head and feet to 
the post before his door, and went to 


Next morning a frightened crowd 
were gathered round the chattee- 
maker's hut, and as soon as his wife 
opened the door, they asked her what 
brought the tiger, which the rajah 
had offered a reward for, bound that 
way at her door. She had presence 
of mind, and said, “ Sure, my husband 
went into the jungle, secured the 
beast, and brought it to get the re- 
ward.” The rajah soon heard the 
news, got the tiger shot, rewarded 
the chattee-maker, and gave him as 
much money as would fill. a well, 
and made him commander of 10,000 
men. 

In a short time a neighbouring ra- 
jah sent a letter to this one, declaring 
war against him, and he considered 


he cduld not select a better general 


than the captor of the tiger. The 
chattee-maker was very far from 
being puffed up with this new honour, 
and before the expedition set out he 
requested leave to go and view the 
enemy’s position, and examine his 
strength. He bade his wife look out 
for the quietest pony that could be 
found, but before his departure there 
arrived people from the rajah’s palace, 
leading a spirited war-horse for his 
use. 

After sundry attempts he succeeded 
in fixing himself in the saddle, and 
then his good wife fastened his feet 
in the stirrups, and the stirrups to 
each other. She then secured him to 
the horse’s neck by a good rope going 
round his back, another passing round 
his breast, was tied to the crupper, 
and then he thought himself secure. 
However the steed was very wild and 
high spirited, and as soon as he got 
loose, set off like the wind in the di- 
rection of the enemy’s country. In 
vain the valiant chattee-maker ex- 
horted him to take things easy. On, 
he rushed, tearing up the ground, and 
flinging rocks, and clods, and stones 
behind. As they passed close to a 
young banyan tree, the wise rider 
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seized it in order to stay the terrible 
beast, but such was the animal's 
strength and speed that the tree came 
away in the rider’s hand, and thus he 
bore it the foliage waving like the 
plumes of a helmet. The outer sen- 
tinels of the enemy seeing this terrible 
apparition, shouted to those behind 
that a monstrous giant with mighty 
helm and plume was charging the 
camp. Those who heard it fled 
amain, shouting to those in their 
front that a party of mounted giants 
with frightful crests were bearing 
down on them. At every new shout 
and addition to the flight, the number 
of the invading gigantic cavalry in- 
creased, till the cry reached the king 
that 10,000 mounted giants were tear- 
ing into the camp. ‘He immediately 
signed terms of peace, left the paper 
on the table in his tent, and escaped 
with the rest till there was not a man 
left behind. 

By the time the horse and rider 
reached the king’s tent, the animal 
was quite exhausted. The valiant 
chattee-maker loosed himself as well 
as he could, crept into the tent, and 
refreshed himself. 

He spied the treaty of peace on the 
table, put it in his pocket, and when 
he was a little recovered he set out 
for home leading his tired horse. 
When he reached his house he said, 
“Oh wife! such adventures as I have 
had! Send up this treaty of peace 
and this tired horse to the rajah, and 
let the messenger say to him that I 
shall wait on him early in the morn- 
ing. There was great joy in the 
palace, and when the valiant chattee- 
maker was going up thither next 
day, everyone admired his modesty, 
in using his own feet like a common 
man. They little guessed how much 
he dreaded sitting on a horse. He 
was received with great honour, and 
was raised to twice the dignity he 
had enjoyed before his famous ride. 

Absurd as may appear the pre- 
vailing idea of this story, it is not 
without parallels in the common order 
of Providence where strenuous and 
gifted individuals fail to secure that 
success, which seems to lie in the 
way of the mindless and worthless, 
and to require only the holding forth 
of the hand to secure it. Well, at all 
a the present is only a state of 
trial. 

The cunning little jackal figures in 
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the stories of “Tit for Tat,” “The 
Brahmin, the Tiger, and the Six 
Judges,” and the “ Alligator and the 
Jackal,” everywhere exhibiting wis- 
dom and discretion, and only in onein- 
stance acting an unworthy part. Ad- 
mirers of fables will find him rescu- 
ing the man from the tiger, as the 
fox saves the man from the serpent, 
in Esop’s collection. 

Happy the young student, released 
from scholastic toil, and free to per- 
use the two dozen of stories contained 
in the volume. No parent need en- 
tertain the slightest scruple in com- 
mitting this holiday-book to son or 
daughter. The generally harmless 
character of household tales has 
already been alluded to, but Mr. 
Frere throws additional security over 
the present collection, by dedicating it 
to a certain “ Little Lily, for whose 
amusement the stories were first 
written down.” There are at present 
some foreshowings in the world of 
literature of a collection of the whole 
world’s fireside literature. This an- 
nouncement need not terrify those 
timid people who have heard of the 

robable bulk of the catalogue of the 

ritish Museum. It is probable that 
by a careful “selection of omen 
a la Darwin, the whole collection 
would be considerably less in number 
than the days of the year. The modus 
operandi would consist in divesting a 
story, common to many countries, of 
the peculiar local features belonging 
to the several versions, retaining the 
essential circumstances, and supply- 
ing various readings in the margins 
or in foot-notes, for the comfort of 
archeological children, from 50 to 75 
years of age. In considering them 
as children no disrespect whatever is 
intended. Providence imparts to little 
men and women of both ages the 
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wisdom suitable to their tastes and 
condition. It is to be hoped that the 
good work inaugurated by Mr. Frere 
may be followed up in other portions 
of the Great Peninsula, and that his 
future coadjutors may imitate the 
naive and picturesque style of their 
leader. Itisa great mistake to as- 
sume the demeanour of a cynic, or 
eyen a thoughtful critic, in recount- 
ing these wonderful narratives; what- 
ever opinion the fireside narrator has 
of them while engaged in his ordi- 
nary duties, and in whatever mood 
he may commence the extravagant 
tale, a few minutes suffice to infuse 
a serious tone into the web of the 
narrative, and he and his audience 
pursue its thread in solemn seriousness 
till the denouement, when they began 
gradually to breathe the atmosphere of 
ordinary life. In this vein Mr. Frere 
relates his stories, seizing more or less 
happily the simple style and the hazy 
belief of the good and single-minded 
Ayah who furnished the originals. 

The material execution of the book 
corresponds to its excellence in other 
respects. Fine paper and clear black 
type will delight the mere biblical 
connoisseur as well as the ordinary 
reader. The woodcuts are well de- 
signed, and very nicely executed ; and 
the coloured plates exhibit great 
fidelity to Indian scenery, architec- 
ture, costume, and climate. While 
enjoying the freshness and coolness 
produced by the profuse foliage and 
the clear waters, the idea of the great 
heat prevailing outside the happy 
refreshing scene on which you are 
looking is not for a moment absent 
from the mind. Too late for Christ- 
mas enjoyment by the young, the 
welcome volume awaits them in the 
pleasant Easter holidays. 
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A PARISIAN THEATRE TWO HUNDRED YEARS SINCE. 


WHATEVER some ingenious professors 
may declare in their delusive adver- 
tisements, we do not believe that the 
greatest archimage among them can, 
on inspecting a specimen of the 
handwriting of any friend of ours, 
declare the date of his birth, or of 
his past or future marriage, or 
whether it has or will be a happy 
one. Still, we are persuaded that 
much of a man’s character and tem- 

erament, and chief likings and dis- 
fikings, could be read in his ordinary 
handwriting by adepts with a ten- 
dency to somnambulism or clairvoy- 
ance, gifts which are to be heartily 
deprecated by all lovers of a healthy 
mind in a healthy body. 

Let it be considered for a moment 
what motive-powers and organs are 
set at work to produce the most 
simple sentence on paper. The in- 
tellect is employed combining images 
or ideas, the will, in transferring 
them to the nerves, the nerves direct- 
ing the muscles, and these drawing 
the pictures present to the mind on 
the paper. How can the outlines 
thus limned on the white surface do 
other than outwardly present some- 
thing of the idiosyncracy of the indi- 
vidual to whom, intellect, will, nerves, 
and muscles—the agents and instru- 
ments—belong ! 


SCARCITY OF MOLIERE’S AUTOGRAPHS. 


What a treat would the original 
MS. of “ Hamlet,” or “ As You Like 
It,” afford to such a practitioner as 
the one above named, and how clearly 
would it present to the looking-glass 
within him, various aspects of the 

sychology of our great dramatist ! 
But alas! there remains not a line 
expressive of the workings of his 
mind; such relics as we enjoy being 
the result, so to say, of mere mecha- 
nical volition. Moliere was later in 
time, and the same destiny has 
attended the mass of MSS. he must 
have left. His great admirer, Edouard 
Fournier, says on this subject :* 

“We an, by searching for 
the autographs of the great poet’; 
but, unhappily, it will be a chapter 






* “Le Roman de Moliere,” &c., &c., par Edouard Fournier. Paris: Dentu. 


easily written. There has scarcely 
been left an.entire sentence traced 
by the pen which wrote the ‘ Tar- 
tuffe’ and the ‘ Misanthrope,’ and 
we do not possess a single fragment 
of his manuscripts.” 

In 1682 the MSS. of his plays were 
extant, as in that year La Grange, of 
whom we shall presently speak more 
at large, published the first collected 
edition of his works, corrected by a 
copy in the poet’s own handwriting. 
Either through the negligence of the 
literary executor or of Mme. Moliere 
herself, the used MSS. were left to the 
lighters of fires or flung in dust heaps ; 
they would now be purchased by more 
than their weight in gold. It is sup- 
posed that some scenes of “ Tartuffe’”-or 
of “ Les Femmes Savantes” were pre- 
served till 1779, when the theatre on 
the site of the existing Odeon was 
burnt down. Along with these might 
have been preserved portions of “ Les 
Philosophes” or of “ L’Ambitieux,” 
which he was employed on at the time 
of hisdeath. Hopes have been indulged 
in by enthusiasts that some of those 
fugitive pieces written by Moliere du- 
ring his country tours might have 
been preserved in the provincial cities 
or towns. There was an announce- 
ment in the Atheneum of 1856, page 
255, that in the archives of a southern 
city was to be found the farce of the 
“Barbon Médécin” (Satire the Physi- 
cian) in the handwriting of Moliere. 
— nothing has since been heard 
of it. 

The autographs of Moliere still 
extant, consist of his name at full 
length in an act, 28th June, 1667, em- 
powering M .Claude le Long, Bourgeois 
of Melun, to receive sums due to him ; 
—the approbation of the plan of the 
audience portion of the theatre of the 
Tuilleries ;—his name as witness to 
the certificate of baptism of Jeanne 
Catherine Toutbel at the Church of 
St. Roch, 10th September, 1669, in 
which the curé put Poclain instead 
of Poquelin ;—his signature to the act 
of baptism of Jean Baptiste Clande 
Jennequin, 20th March, 1671, at the 
Church of Auteuil ;—his signature to 
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a receipt signed on August 7, 1669, 
for a sum of 144 livres (about £6 
sterling) given as a gratification by 
the king to Moliere and his company ; 
—a signature to another receipt date 


- June 30, 1660, for 500 livres given 


him by His Majesty as a recompense 
for his expenses incurred by coming 
to Paris for his pleasure and entertain- 
ment. 

It might be supposed from the 
circumstance of Moliere being al- 
lowed to stand as godfather in two 
instances, that his profession was not 
held in such disfavour by the ecclesi- 
astical powers in Paris as is generally 
supposed ; but sensitive readers need 
not extract more comfort from the 
circumstance than it can really afford. 
Up to Moliere’s days as may be sur- 
mised from what has been already 
stated in these papers, the theatre, 
taking the greater number of the 
acted pieces into account, was a school 
of licentiousness. Actors and actresses 
only too faithfully reflected in their 
conduct the lessons they learned and 
taught evening after evening; and 
though Moliere, to the everlastin 
credit of his memory, much improve 
the moral tone of the drama by his 
writings, neither he nor any of his 
company led a chaster life than the 
ordinary run of the actors of their 
day. A well-wisher of the drama 
meditating on the relations which 
existed in the days of Louis XIV., 
between the dramatic corps and the 

entry and nobility whom they de- 
ighted by their performance, must 
not fancy them the same as have con- 
nected the numerous array of estima- 
ble performers of the past and present 
eneration with the upper classes of 
nglish society. 
he good curé of St. Roch, though 
willing to pay all possible respect to 
Moliere both as an estimable man and 
as a favourite with his sovereign, 
keeps his profession out of sight alto- 
gether, merely giving him his title of 
‘Valet de chambre du Roi, de- 
meurant rue St. Honoré.” The curé 
of the Church of Auteuil, in addition 
to this title, gives him the rank of 
Eouyver (esquire), which if he had 
assumed at that time from his own 
proper motion, he would have been 
prosecuted as was his friend the 


Bonhomme, La Fontaine. Now there 
are — country farmers and city 
haberdashers, who are offended by 
—_—s the respectable Mr. placed be- 
fore their names. Letthese misguided 
men study the play of “ Monsieur 
Porceaugnac,” upon whose hero the 
title of “Esquire” sits as grace- 
fully as a naval captain’s hat on a 
naked Otaheitean. 

While on the subject of the moral 
shortcomings of Moliere and his peo- 
ple, we must not be understood to 
say that the great dramatist was a 
man devoid of devotional feelings, or 
made 4 profession of impiety. On 
the contrary, he took opportunities 
of showing that he was under the in- 
fluence of religion. At the time when 
the outcry was strongest against him 
on account of “Tartuffe,” the Religious 
of the Order of Charity found “La 
Confrerie de l'Esclavage de Notre- 
Dame,” which was approved of by 
the pope, and patronized by the king 
and queen. he artist Chaveau 
published a plate in which the pope 
on one side was kneeling before the 
Infant Jesus and His Mother, and 
the king and queen on the other. 
Under the title and the date came a 
text from Osee, and eight devotional 
lines furnished by Moliere at the re- 
quest of the religious. The poet 
rejoiced at the opportunity of mani- 
festing his devotional impulses. Sub- 
joined is the Latin text, and a 
literal translation of Moliere’s out- 
burst :— 

“In funiculis Adam, traham eos in Vin- 
culis charitatis.”*—Osee, xi. 4. 

“Break the dismal chains of shamefulslavery, 

In which the odious commerce of sin detains 
yOu ; 

And come and receive the glorious service, 

Which the hands of the Queen of Heaven 
present. 

The one gives your senses full power over 


you, 

The other makes you rule your desires as 
kings. 

One draws down to hell, the other raises to 


glory ; 
Can you, O mortal, hesitate in the choice.” 


Besides the autographs mentioned 
there is one of more importance if it 
be genuine, and of this the French 
literati entertain no doubt. A Mme. 
Deleuze, who dealt in old paintings in 


———————— 
* ‘+ ] will draw them with the cords of Adam, with the bands of Love.” 
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the Rue d’Anjou Dauphine, had for 
some time in her possession a “ Holy 
Family,” St. John being a prominent 
figure. It was a long time waiting 
for a purchaser, being one of the 
feeble compositions of Sebastian 
Bourdon, a painter of the reign of 
Louis XIV. One day, in 1840, as 
she was. cleaning it up, she rubbed 
off some scraps of paper from the 
upper bar of the frame, and under 
them appeared a strip of parchment 
bearing this inscription :-— 

“Given by my friend, Seb. Bour- 
don, Painter to the King, and Direc- 
tor of the Academy of Painting. 

“ Paris, this 24th of June, one 
thousand, six hundred, and seventy. 

“J. B. Moxrere.” 


It appears to have been a saint’s- 
day-present from the painter to the 
dramatist. 

There was a considerable quantity 
of talk concerning the genuineness or 
non-genuineness of the relic. The 
celebrated expert, M. Fontaine, being 
called on for his opinion, gave it in a 
favourable sense. If the catalogue of 
Moliere’s furniture be ever disco- 


vered, and if it include the painting, 
this inscription will rank as the most 
precious of his autographs. 


JOURNAL KEPT IN MOLIERE'S TROUPE. 


There has been happily preserved 
a journalin which the careful actor, 
La Grange, entered from day to day 
such circumstances affecting the weal 
of Moliere and his people, as he con- 
sidered worthy of note. It extended 
from 1659 to 1685. The larger jour- 
nal of the company, of which it is 
only a resumé, has unfortunately 
perished. 

La Grange was only the writer's 
theatrical name. His family name 
was either Varlet, or Beauvalet, or 
Beauvarlet ; he has been mentioned 
by all these three appellations. His 
wife was at first femme de chambre of 
the actress De Brie, but afterwards 
trod the boards as Mile. Marotte. She 
inherited a decided theatrical taste. 
Her father, M. Ragueneau, having 
given up his business as confectioner 
toLaGrande Mademoiselle (daughter 
of Gaston d’Or' and afterwards 
wife of the notorious Duc de Lauzun) 
to win fame on the boards. His 

ualifications were so mediocre that 
was finally obliged to content him- 
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self with the duties and emoluments 
of candle-snufferin Moliere’s troupe— 
a sad descent from his nicely fitted 
cake-shop, corner of Rue St. Honoré 
and of Rue St. Thomas du Louvre. 
He died at Lyons, a.p. 1654, the 
company being performing then at 
that city. 

La Grange had received some les- 
sons from Moliere himself, and had 
well profited by them. He ordinarily 
acted the lover, even when years in- 
duced bulk and fat. His acting was 
distinguished by ease and correctness. 
He was personally honourable, sin- 
cere, and well-mannered. He was 
the best versed in literature of all 
the company, and for more than seven 

years before the death of the chief, 
ne was accustomed to give out the 
play of the next evening, and recite 
the addresses at the opening and 
closing of the seasons. 

He had a good library, which was 
enlarged by the books and the MSS. 
of Moliere at the death of the latter. 
They were held in little esteem by the 
worthless Armande, but La Grange 
valued them at their worth. Aided 
by Vinot, he used the MSS. to give the 
first collected edition of his master’s 
works in 1682, but after his death, in 
1692, they were scattered or allowed 
to perish by his wife, who outlived 
him thirty-five years. 

This journal, still in existence, was 
kept only for his own gratification. 
The title on the parchment cover, 
now nearly illegible, runs thus :— 

“Extracts of the receipts and 
affairs of the theatre (comédie in the 
original) from Easter of the year 1659, 
belonging to the Sieur La Grange, 
comedian to the King.” The last 
entry is on the Ist of September, 
1685. 

La Grange’s journal resembles that 
of Dangeau, who chronicled. every 
day of the last thirty years of the 
life of Louis XIV., setting the most 
trivial things beside those the most 
important. Our actor-journalist sets 
beside the good and evil events oc- 
curing to his company, the little 
occurrences of his own household— 
his falling ill of a fever, his relapses, 
and the assumption of his part of 
Lraste in “Les Facheux,” by M. de 
Croisy. Here is an entry of the date 
April 24th, 1672 :— 

“On Quasimodo Sunday (first Sun- 
day after Easter) I was betrothed 
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and next day, Monday, 25th, I was 
married at St. Germain de |’Auxer- 
rois, to Mademoiselle Marie Rague- 
neau, an actress of the company.” 

La Grange not only afforded room 
for his own marriage, but on the same 
day he recorded the wedding of Jean 
Baraillon, tailor in ordinary of the 
royal ballets, his bride being sister of 
the actress Mademoiselle De Brie. 
But the tailor was not a small man 
in the estimation of himself or his 
acquaintance. Did he not make the 
Turkish turbans used in the “ Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme,” and did not 
the Chevalier d’Arvieux spend eight 
as with him designing the patterns? 

he marriage of his beloved chief 
would of course not be omitted in 
the journal. Thus ran the entry: 
“Tuesday, 14 February (1662), ‘ Les 
Visionnaires’ (acted), visit to M. de 
Equevilly ; marriage of M. de Mo- 
liere after the visit.” It will remind 
the reader of one of our own great 
artists who also performed on the 
day of his marriage, the only differ- 
ence being the transposition of the 
two events. Moliere was one of the 
most faithful of actors and managers 
to his engagements. We quote from 
Fournier an instance of the fatigue 
endured by himself and his people 
while striving to gratify his great 
patrons. 

“The superintendent (Fouquet) 
made him come to Vaux on the 11th 
of July, 1661. Thence Moliere went 
to the king at Fontainebleau, and 
was absent four days in all. In the 
night of the fourth he set out with 
his company, reached Paris in the 
middle of next day, and played as 
soon as they changed their dresses.” 

Our journalist, not intent on grati- 
fying any eyes but his own by the 
yerusal of his diary, made use of 
1ieroglyphics to mark fortunate and 
unfortunate days and events. A 
lozenge, painted black, on the margin 
of the register, denoted want of suc- 
cess or misfortune of some kind, a 
blue circle distinguished the white 
days. He made his marriage at a 
time when he was perfectly cogni- 
zant of Moliere’s imprudence in en- 
tering on that happy state, Still he 
marked his wedding-day with as 
large a circle in agure as 8 would 
allow, and the same symbol was after- 
wards frequently repeated in con- 
nexion with mention of his wife, 
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On the 11th of October, 1660, there 
was a special large lozenge of bale- 
ful hue in the journal, for the expla- 
nation of which we must take a glance 
at the condition of the company on 
their return from their provincial 
wanderings, and final settlement in 
Paris. 

Monsieur, the worthless brother of 
the French king, and brother-in-law 
to our Merry Monarch, had promised 
his special protection to the company, 
along with conferring on them the 
title of his own Troupe. He had also 
promised, as La Grange informs us 
in his journal, a pension of 300 livres 
to each of the performers ; but we 
have it on the word of the same 
truthful authority, that this same 
paltry £12 10s. was never paid in 
any shape. Monsieur considered 
that the use of his name amply re- 
compensed all that the company 
could effect for his amusement. We 
have had a parallel to this in our 
own days, the patron being merely a 
Scotch earl. Being desirous of for- 
warding the interests of a young 
gentleman, who had exchanged the 
sword and sash of an officer in the 
Fusiliers for a player’s truncheon on 
the Edinburgh boards, he wrote out 
his own style and title in tolerably 
large characters on a large card, paid 
a visit to his protégé, set the card on 
his mantel-piece, drew back to exa- 
mine the effect, was pleased with the 
result, and cried out in a fit of self- 
complacent enthusiasm, “ Have no 
more care about your prospects, Mr. 
C. ; your fortune is made.” 


THE MISERIES OF A REMOVAL. 


Poor La Grange thus chronicled 
the advantages derived from the 
countenance of Monsieur :— March 
24th, 1660, Monsieur owes for four 
boxes.” At the seventh representa- 
tion of “L’Ecole des Femmes” he 
wrote again, “ Monsieur owes for three 

When Monsieur paid at all 
it was in a niggardly fashion, Hav- 
ing invited Moliere and his company 
to come and play “Les Facheux” and 
“TL Ecole des Maris” at his palace, he 
only handed him the paltry sum of 
twenty-five Louis (a Louis was then 
worth eleven livres, say 9s. sterlin 
However, Moliere with full confi- 
dence in his talents as actor, and 
gonine as author, did not let these 

abby proceedings discourage him. 
32 
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He was granted the theatre of Le 
Petit Bourbon in that portion of the 
Louvre next. the river, and there for 
two years he kept want at arm’s 
length, entertaining the public with 
his “Precieuses,” his “Etourdi,” and his 
“Depit Amoureux” and some of his 
provincial farces. But changes and 
embellishments were projected in the 
great building, which were not com- 
leted till 200 years later, and M. 
tabon, the king’s architect, instead 
of sending polite messengers request- 
ing Moliere to remove, sent in his 
workmen to pull down boxes, deco- 
rations, and the house itself about 
his ears, the poor manager thus “ re- 
ceiving notice to quit his house (as 
M. Fournier says) when his house 
had begun to quit him.” 

“He made his complaint to the 
ee his petition went soslow, and 
M. Ratabon’s workmen so fast, that 
in order to put Moliere in possession 
of his theatre it would require to be 
rebuilt.” 

It was at first intended to allow him 
the use of the theatre of the Tuilleries, 
where spectacles had been exhibited 
in the days of Mazarin. It required 
a and many alterations, and a 
calculation and plan were made and 
submitted, which Moliere approved 
of in these words :— 

“This estimate appears to me 
satisfactory, but the time for com- 
pleting the works is not specified, 
J. B. P. MOLIERE.””* 

But instead of settling the com- 
pany at the Tuilleries they made 
over to them the theatre built b 
Cardinal Richelieuatthe Palais Royal, 
for the performance of his poor play 
“Mirame.” Alas! itwas now ina de- 
plorable plight, the great beams nearly 
rotten and the audience portion half 
unroofed. 

Leave was oun by Monsieur to 
transport the /oges, and other acces- 
sories of the Salle (audience portion) 
of Le Petit Bourbon to the Palais 
Royal. Moliere might also have 
taken the scenery, machinery, pro- 
perties, and other furnishing of the 
theatre behind the curtain, but the de- 
testable vandal, Vigarani, machinist 
to the king, put an effective veto on 
the removal. These ingenious and 


* This, the longest of all Moliere’s autographs, the inseription on the picture of the 
Holy Family excepted, has been preserved, and is in the possession of M, Chambry. 
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splendid scenes and pieces of machin- 
ery designed by Torelli, were the 
wonder of the age, and had contri- 
buted to the glory of L’Orpheo of the 
Italian company, and L’ Androméde 
of Corneille. Vigarani, despairing of 
producing anything like them for the 

ing’s pee theatre, had them de- 
stroyed. We read in the Register of 
La Grange, “ He made these decor- 
ations be burned, ay to the very least, 
in order that nothing should remain 
of the invention of his predecessor, 
the Sieur Torelli, whose very memory 
he wished to bury in oblivion. 

So here were our poor theatrical 
friends driven to the ruinous house, 
now a thorough desert behind the 
curtain. As tothe Salle and its parcel- 
roof the inconvenience was not beyond 
remedy. Had not the ingenious and 
gifted a often performed in 
more wretched places in the pro-_ 
vinces ? But scenery and some simple 
machinery were absolutely necessary, 
and till these were forthcoming 
Moliere and his people remained “on 
the flags,” as they say in Paris. 

The troupes of the Hotel Bour- 
gogne and of the Marais improved 
the occasion by endeavouring to 
seduce some of Moliere’s people from 
their allegiance, but in vain. 
Grange writes apropos of these at- 
tempts :— 

“The entire company remained. All 
the actors loved their chief, the Sieur 
Moliere, who joined to an extraor- 
dinary merit and capacity, a spirit of 
uprightness and an engaging manner 
which induced them all to protest to 
him that they were determined to 
share his fortune ; that they would 
never forsake him whatever offers 
might be made to them, and whatever 
advantages they might find else- 
where.” 


MOLIFRE'’S GOOD HEARTEDNESS. 


Moliere’s readiness to do kind 
actions was equalled by the skill with 
which he administered to the self-re- 
spect of the relieved. His father when 
advanced in years was reduced in cir- 
cumstances, and residing at the house 
of his son-in-law Andre Boudet in 
the house of the Petits-Piliers. 
Moliere in order to serve him, and 
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ness, gave the custom of the 
theatre. He guessed that if he di- 
rectly offered a present it would not 
be accepted. e elder Moliere held 
the theatre in detestation from the 
beginning, and would hardly receive 
any gift for which it had furnished 
the means. Still poverty was not 
banished from the hearthstone of Les 
Petits Piliers, till he lighted on the 
following ingenious device. His friend 
Rohault the Savant, well known also 
to his father, casually mentioned to 
the old man that he had lying by him a 
sum of 10,000 livres, which he was desir- 
ous of lending on mortgage, and asked 
if he knew any unfettered establish- 
ment. The Petits Piliers were as yet 
unincumbered ; it was offered by 
father and son-in-law, the mortgage 
effected, and comfort restored to the 
hearth of the worthy old citizen. 

We need not particularize assist- 
ances given by Moliere to Lulli and 
other great folk “in want of temporary 
accommodation.” A kindness done to 
Mons. Calprendde must, however, be 

rticularized in the words of the 

gister at the close of the year 1663. 

* Paid to M, de la Calprenéde for a 
theatrical piece yet to be written, the 
sum of 800 livres, advanced by M. de 
Moliere.” 

Poor Calprenéde, after enjoying the 
office of gentleman in waiting, after 
making the queen’s femmes de cham- 
bre neglect their duties on sundry 
occasions, by telling his pleasant 
stories, after receiving a pension from 
Her Majesty, when she had heard him 
read one of his long stories, either 
Sylvander, or Cassandra, or Cleo- 
patra, or Pharamond, and after con- 
cocting sundry tragedies, the “ Earl 
of Essex” among the rest, was at last 
left penniless, badly clad, sick, and 
altogether without resources. Inthis 
plight he paid a visit to Moliere, and 
easily obtained his 800 livres on the 
strength of his tragedy, to be written 
when health would be restored. 

The poor writer never recovered, 
and the tragedy and the loan went to 
the grave along with him. 

Another extract from the Register, 
end of theseason 1661-1662.—"“Given 
to the curd of the parish, 100 livres 
forthe poor.” Not only was Moliere 
charitable, but his company co-oper- 
ated with him in contri uting to the 
charitable establishments in their 
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neighbourhood. The poorer orders 
of monks were the better for living 
near the Palais Royal. In one entry 
is marked a gift of seven livres six 
sols to the Capucins, in another a 
Louis. In fact so kind were the actors 
and actresses to their poor neighbours 
that the gifts became, in some degree 
obligatory, and in 1699 a regular legal 
impost was laid on the players for 
the poor in their neighbourhood. 

hatever the shortcomingsof play- 
acting folk, want of sympathy with 
distress is notfoundamongthem. In 
the Registers of the Palais Royal such 
entries as the following were notrare : 
“For charity to a candle-lighter, 
burned, 11 livres ;’ “Dress made 
through charity for the little (girl) 
Duclos, 27 liv. 10s. ;’ “ To M. Rouan 
for the little (girl) Chateauneuf, 60 
liv., for which the company was re- 
sponsible.” 

The candle-lighter mentioned above 
was doubtlessly one of the two candle 
snuffers found between the acts at 
their duty. They were required to be 
expert, so that the audience would 
not be kept waiting too long, nor be 
treated to unsavoury smells. From 
the diary we learn that there was con- 
siderable difference in the value of 
the ladies’ dresses. Georgette’s habit 
being valued at 9 livres, Madame 
Pernelle’s at 46 livres 3 sols. Baril- 
lon, the tailor to the company, must 
have had his hands pretty full. For 
“Le Mariage Forcé” he made twenty- 
five dresses, at an expense of 319 
livres. Moliere had his own tailor. 


DBALINGS OF AUTHORS AND ACTORS, 


From the inexhaustible Register 
we acquire some information about 
the emoluments of the dramatic 
writers of the time. It appears that 
an author who had won success, re- 
ceived a certain sum from the com- 
pany and had no further claim on the 
receipts. Consulting the Register of 
the 4th of March, 1665, we find,— 
“ Attila,” a tragedy of Pierre Cor- 
neille’s, for which he got 2,000 livres 
(about £77 sterling). On the 28th 
of November, 1670, La Grange re- 
corded the handing over of the same 
sum to that distinguished writer, for 
the tragedy of “ Berenice.” 

M. Fournier pleasantly descants on 
the then agreeable mode of closin 

between the dramatist an 
the company who purchased his play. 
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Instead of saying in a curt and 
snappish style, “Go to the treasury 
oa get a money,” the man of 
business having the sum agreed on 
enclosed in an embroidered purse, 
politely slipped purse and contents 
into the hands of the happy man, 
just as a gentleman with sick wife or 
child leaves a sovereign or five pound 
note in the palm of the medical man, 
whose hand he cordially grasps at 
wishing him good morning. The un- 
lucky i Boyer, of whom mention 
was made among the “contem- 
poraries of Moliere,” received 100 
demi-Louis (say £20 sterling) ina 
purse embroidered with gold and 
silver thread for the very unsuccessful 
play of Zonaxare. 

No untried author was so liberally 
treated. Moliere’s company varied 
in number from twelve to sixteen 
principal performers (dancers, &c., 
not included), and they divided the 
receipts equally. The new author 
received two shares every night on 
which his piece was performed. In 
this case he retained the copyright of 
his play ; not so such tried hands as 
Corneille, who were paid before the 
first performance. An entry in the 
“ Register,” dated 20th June, 1664, im- 
ports that “ La Thebaide,” the first 
tragedy of Racine, had been acted on 
that day, and the author in posses- 
sion of his double share. His second 
tragedy,“ Alexandre,” was represented 
oe the same conditions on the 4th 
of December, 1665, but we may fancy 
the annoyance with which La Grange 
made the following entry some fifteen 
days later :— 

“Friday, 18th December. This 
day the troupe was surprised to 
find the same piece of ‘ Alexandre’ 
acted in the theatre of the Hotel de 
Bourgogne. As this was done in 
concert with M. Racine, the troupe 
did not consider themselves indebted 
for author's share to one who 
had used them so ill in giving his 
piece to other comedians, and in- 
structing them in their parts. The 
author’s share was therefore divided 
among the actors, each receiving 47 
livres.” 

Racine was legally at full liberty 
to do with his play what he pleased 
but Moliere was his first patron and 
had given him much useful instruc- 
tion in the composition and arrange- 
ment of a dramatic piece, and he 
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should not have so abused his pri- 
vilege as he did. Fournier says, 
apropos to this proceeding,— 

“ Racine, who was acquainted with 
the ancients, ought to have recalled 
the beautiful saving of Cicero, so 
appropriate to the present transac- 
tion, — summum jus, summa in- 
juria!” 

Moliere while in the provinces had 
sold his full right in his pieces of 
“L’Etourdi” and “Le Depit Amour- 
eux.” So whenever these pieces 
were played in Paris he received no 
emolument as author. The company 
purchased also from him his “ Pre- 
cieuses” first played at “Le Petit 
Bourbon,” giving him 1,000 livres for 
its possession. This sum they paid 
in instalments of 500, 214, 110, 1284; 
and 473 livres. For “Sganarelle” he 
received 1,500 livres in three pay- 
ments. With regard to the rest of 
his plays he contented himself with 
his two shares as author in the re- 
ceipts of every performance. Of 
course he had his single share as per- 
former besides. By some of his plays 
he made nearly 7,000 livres, the 
“ Tartuffe” being the highest in the 
scale. “Le Médécin Malgré Lui” 
which he merely patched up from old 
Taburinades eked with Italian lazzi 
(bye play), was more productive than 
some which had cost him consider- 
able labour. Fouquet always paid 
right liberally when he invited the 
troupe to his placeat Vaux. But for 
the receipt of their last visit the entry 
in the Register devoted a blank space, 
the Swrintendent being arrested and 
conveyed to prison immediately after 
the festival was over. 


. MOLIERE AT HOME, 


We find our author and manager 
easy in his circumstances from the 
time of his settling down at the 
Palais Royal till his death. He first 
occupied apartments in the Rue Saint 
Honoré, then in the Rue Saint 
Thomas du Louvre, from which he re- 
moved to Rue Richelieu, eight 
months before his death. Besides 
his town residence he had his country 
house, or at least a well furnished 
suite of apartments at Auteuil, in the 
Bois de Boulogne. He was under 
about £40 rent in the Rue Saint 
Thomas, and had his apartments 
richly furnished, Tapestry, curtains, 
sofa-covers, &c., being of rich stuff, 
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and the other articles of furniture cor- 
responding in richness and high finish. 
Armande was luxurious in taste, Mo- 
liere indulgent ; and the coverlet of 
her bed exhibited gold embroidery on 
a green ground. Some authorities 
bestow a carriage and lackeys on Mo- 
liere, but apparently without good 
foundation. 

Moliere contented himself with few 
attendants. He brought to Paris 
with him a country boy, who enjoyed 
the name or nick-name of Provengal, 
but this youth found the change from 
country to city life so strange, and 
became so absorbed in getting at the 
philosophy of the matter, that he used 
only a small portion of his intellect 
in studying his duties, and his master 
was obliged to dismiss him. He never 
replaced him. He had besides his 
honsekeeper, Renée Vannier, since 
celebrated under the name of La 
Forét ; a kitchenmaid, named Louise 
Lefebvre, the widow of a surgeon. 
She died in the year 1668, and her 
place was not afterwards filled. We 
shall do no more here than allude to 
his reading his yet unacted scenes to 
his housekeeper, La Forét, and form- 
ing a judgment of their success in the 
theatre from the way in which they 
affected the old lady. 

We have seen that his bed cover- 
let displayed the favourite colour of 
Merry Andrews—green. Ifhe made 
his waiters don livery when he had 
company it would oohabie be of that 
colour. Of course he gave dinners to 
his literary friends and noble patrons; 
but in order that these last might not 
ever forget the rank of their host, he 
had a mask engraved on every article 
of his plate, from tho dish to the 
smallest spoon. Inthe middle of his 
witty and lively guests, he spoke but 
little, made few attempts at goed 
things, but bent an attentive ear to 
seize every — sally or humorous 
remark that would occur. * He under- 
stood games at cards well enough, but 
loved them not. He generally kept 
a pack, however, in his pocket, and 
made memorandums on it of what- 
ever was uttered worthy of produc- 
tion at some future time in play or 
farce. 
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HIS BOOKS AND PORTRAITS. 


Moliere, like other amiable men and 
good scholars, loved to take a stroll 
through the book-stalls that existed 
in his day, and pick up valuable 
volumes. He must have collected a 
good library ; but of all the volumes 
that made it up there are no more ex- 
tant, at least to the knowledge of the 
literati, than one small volume in the 
possession of M. le Comte d’ Auterive, 
and an Elzevir, bearing for title 
“De Imperio Magni Mogolis, Sive 
India Vera, Commentarius, ete. 
Lugd., Bata». Elz.,1651.”* Moliere 
was probably induced to purchase 
the volume by the circumstance of 
his friend Bernier having travelled 
into those remote regions. It also as- 
sisted him to some words for his 
Mamamouchis, in the “ Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme.” He put the price, 
1 liv. 10s., at top of title page, and 
J. B. P. Moliere underneath. 

The truest existing portrait of Mo- 
liere is that painted by Mignard, (*) 
and preserved in the Louvre. Mig- 
nard’s touch was often weak and un- 
decided, but in this, as Michelet ob- 
serves, “manly vigor, good nature, 
honour, and fidelity shine out. No- 
thing can be more frank or more de- 
cided. The intensity of life in the 
dark eye fascinates ; we feel its heat.” 

Mignard was the personal friend of 
Moliere. The portrait just mentioned 
represents him in youth. There are 
others taken at an advanced period 
of life. In all, the eagle glance, the 
sprightliness of the expression, the 
mobility of the features, and the 
fulness of the lips, are fully expressed. 
The word-portrait of him left by 
Mme. Poisson, who was fifteen years 
old at his death, has been already 

uoted. We would be glad to possess 
the engraved portrait thus mentioned 
by Fournier— 

_ “The admirers of Moliere who de- 
sire to possess a portrait of him, not 
less authentic than the preceding, and 
taken from life even as they were, 
have only to secure ‘L’Ecole des 
Femmes,’ Paris, Claude Barbin, 1663, 
small twelves, The engraved frontis- 
pe ae represents Arnolphe con- 

erring with Agnes on the proposal of 





* Not having access to a copy of the volume in question we cannot say whether M, 
Fournier has made any mistake in the wording of the title. India Vera being in the 
nominative case, Commentarius would be better placed after Mogolis, 
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marriage, is considered the represen- 
tation of Moliere to the life in this 


“ Purchase, then, this first edition 
of ‘L’Ecole des Femmes’ if you can 
find it ; do the same with the other 
comedies. You will have more of 
the living Molierein them. He cared 
them, he paternally caressed them, 
he corrected the proofs, and the trace 
of his pen is often found in the ortho- 
graphy—strange enough at times ; he 
was sometimes the very seller of them. 
Here is a proof. ‘ Psiche (sic) Trage- 
die-ballet.’ Par J. B. P. Molitre, et 
se vend chez l’auteur & Paris, 1671.” 

While treating of Moliere’s relics 
we must not omit his two famous 
chairs,—one at Pezenas, belonging to 
Gelly, a barber, when the poet was 

oung, and often used by him when 
istening to the conversations of the 
patrons of the shop,—the other still 
reserved at the Theatre Francais. 
ons suppose that this respectable 
iece of furniture in which sat Mo- 
iere when playing the “ Malade Ima- 
ginaire’ for the last time,was destroyed 
in the great fire at the Odeon in 1799. 
However, there was a strong parti- 
tion-wall between the audience por- 
tion of the building and the theatre 
roper, and the destruction in this 
atter portion of the building was 
not at all general. The Register of 
“La Grange” and many other valu- 
able papers and things were pre- 
eek while the salle was entirely 
destroyed. Pontus, the theatrical 
valet, fearing that the fire would 
reach the venerable article, flung it 
out of a window at the risk of break- 
ing one of its legs, and so it escaped. 
The brave boy received a pension for 
the good deed. His family name 
existed among the tradesmen of the 
Theatre Frangais from before 1780 till 
within a few years. A circumstance 
robably unique in the history of 
Euro n theatres is the existence of 
the family Laurent connected with 
this Theatre Frangais as box-keep- 
ers, &c., since the days of Moliere. 
No one could be more kind or consi- 
derate than he was to his servants 
or the small people of the theatre. 
The first of the Laurents on record 
was his call-boy, and to gratify the 
poor fellow he gave his name to Zar- 
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tuffeés servant. He must have felt 
much self-complacency when the hy- 
pocrite called off the stage on his 
first éntry in the third act :— 

“ Laurent serrez ma haire avec ma disci- 
pline.”* 

In the same obliging spirit he bor- 
rowed the namie of one of the female 
domestics of the theatre for Madame 
Pernelle'sfemme de chambre. Though 
the name /lipotte does not sound 
euphonious in our ears, it probably 
gratified its owner when heard ban- 
died about in the stirring scenes of 
“ Le Tartuffe.” 

This casual introduction of the im- 
mortal Tartuffe makes us unwilling 
to lay it aside for a while, but we 
must give preference to the plays 
which preceded it in order of time. 


THE MI{SANTHROPE, 


“Le Misanthrope,” one of the 
greatest of Moliere’s dramatic works, 
was produced in 1666 with indifferent 
success. It is said to have originated 
with a young Italian who related to 
Moliere the outline of a play of the 
same name which ,he had seen per- 
formed at Naples, one of the cha- 
racters being an indolent nobleman, 
whose amusement for hours was to 
spit in a well, and watch the forma- 
tion of the white circles. The same 
Italian was surprised to see “The 
Misanthrope” announced for repre- 
sentation a fortnight later. Moliere 
first read the piece to Boileau who 
bestowed his entire approbation on 
it. Still it met with a chilling re- 
ception. In the first act, a sonnet 
was recited by Oronte, and applauded 
by the parterre, but to their great 
disgust, they found the same piece 
of poetry mercilessly analysed b 
Alceste shortly after, and were muc 
chagrined for having applauded what 
was worthless. It is not easy to put 
those who are in bad humour with 
themselves-in good humour with the 
persons or things around them; so 
the play suffered. 

Good-natured people, French rela- 
tives of Mrs. Candour and Sir Ben- 
jamin Backbite, carried the news 
with little delay to Racine, between 
whom and Moliere there existed a 
coldness at the time. “The piece is 
damned,” said one of these worthy 


* “Laurent, lock up my haircloth and my discipline (whip for self-chastisement).” 
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folk ; “it is tame, detestable. You 
may believe me; I was present.” 
“Were you ?” said Racine. “I was 
not. Nevertheless I will not believe 
that Moliere could produce a bad 
work of art. Go again, and examine 
it better.” Thus Boileau and Racine 
alone of all the Parisian world main- 
tained at first the merit of “The 
Misanthrope.” The result confirmed 
the soundness of their judgment. 

The author, being gifted with self- 
dependence as well as genius, deter- 
mined that his play should triumph 
intheend. With this object in view, 
he brought out a piece which, in a 
less developed form, had often set his 
country audiences in a roar—‘ Le 
Médécin Malgré Lui.” This he made 
the principal entertainment of the 
evening, “ The Misanthrope” follow- 
ing it as an afterpiece. At first it was 
barely endured, then it came to be 
rather liked, and finally it arrived at 
complete favour. 

oliere’s unfriends endeavoured to 
persuade the Duke of Montausier 
that the Alceste of the play was in- 
tended to be his portrait. He 
attended the representation in order 
to test the truth of the report, and 
on ~— out, said aloud in the 
hearing of the busybodies, “I wish I 
resembled this misanthrope.” 

Boileau so detested the poetry of 
Chapelain that he once said in Mo- 
liere’s hearing, that hanging was too 

for the author of “ ucelle.”* 

he poet turned the expression to 

good account in the play. Alceste 

there declares with respect to some 
poetry in question :— 

“Even if a command should come from 


the king, 
To approve these lines which have cost 
them such pain, 
I would still maintain, morbleu, that 
they're execrable, 
And the composer most worthy of a rope.” 
“The Misanthrope” was first acted 
on the 4th of June, 1666. Boileau 
asserted in Moliere’s presence that he 
would never excel it. ‘“ Wait,” said 
he, “ till you see the ‘ Tartuffe.’” 


LE MEDECIN MALORE LUI. 


“Le Médécin Malgré Lui” was 


_ produced on the 6th of August of 


this year, 1666, and had a long run. 





* This was a serious pot 
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It would not be easy to trace out the 
original form of the story, it being 
one of these cuiidtysty Teamill of 
which the origin is not ascertainable, 
It was of course more highly relished 
by parterre and paradis than by the 
occupiers of the boxes. Sganarelle, 
a drunken fagot-cutter, while giving 
a sound beating to his wife is inter- 
rupted by a neighbour, who for. his 
interference to save the poor woman 
first gets a cudgelling from her, an 
then another from her brute, for giv- 
ing him leave to administer conjugal 
correction, Sganarelle informing him 
of “ Cicero’s advice” not to interfere 
between the bark and the tree. He 
goes to his occupation, and his con- 
sort cherishing revenge in her bosom, 
sends a couple of servants after him 
to restore speech to their young mis- 
tress. She explains that he is a most 
skilful surgeon especially in maladies 
of the tongue, but being an eccentric, 
he requires a sound threshing before 
he will acknowledge that he has 
taken his degrees. The young lady 
has feigned dumbness to punish her 
father, who will not allow her to 
marry Leander, and the servants 
have gone forth to seek a new phy- 
sician. after all the faculty in the 
neighbourhood have failed. 

The spiteful wife vaunts all the 
cures wrought by the wonderful doc- 
tor. “A woman about six weeks 
since, after exercising the skill of 
sundry physicians lay for déad in her 
coffin for six hours, and was on the 
point of being interred. The doctor 
now cutting fagots in the wood for 
a whim, no sooner administered a 
drop or two out of his wonderful 
ro than she rose, and set about 
ner household affairs. Three weeks 
since a child fell from the steeple of 
the village church breaking his head 
and all his limbs. The wood-cutting 
doctor had only to rub the parts care- 
fully with his marvellous unguent, 
and the boy was off to play chuck- 
farthing. But specially severe drub- 
bings were necessary when such 
out-of-the-way operations as these 
were needed.” Valereand Lucas lose 
no time. They find out the wonder- 
ful man, but after a world of discus- 
sion in which he disowns the sanative 
impeachment they begin to rain blows 





of the merit of Sir Richard Blackmore's “ Alfred” and not 
to be confounded with Voltaire’s detestable production. 
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on his head and shoulders. Of course 
he is prepared to acknowledge him- 
self whatever they please, to put a 
stop to the chastisement. He relapses 
however when he hears how he 
effected the wonderful cures on the 
woman and child, but another dose of 
hazel roughly administered cures him 
of his obstinacy. 

The mock Stee visiting his pa- 
tient and finding that her father does 
not understand Latin, treats him to 
this precious olio by way of explana- 
tion of the ladys malady. 

“Cabricias arci thuram, catalamus, 
singulariter nominativo, heec musa, the 
muse,bonus-bona-bonum. Estne oratio 
Latinas ? Etiam also, quare wherefore. 
Quia substantivo et adjectivum con- 
cordat in generi, numerum, et casus.” 

The listeners express regret at their 
ignorance of Latin, and he proceeds ;— 

“These vapours of which I have 
spoken, passing from the left side 
where the liver lies, to the right where 
the heart is situated, it happens that 
the lung which we call in Latin 
Armyan, communicating with the 
brain, called Nasmus in Greek, by 
means of the vena cava, which in 
Hebrew is named cubile, meets in 
its way, the fore-mentioned vapours, 
which fill the ventricles of the omo- 
plate,* and because the said = 
—follow my reasoning closely I beg 
you—and because these same vapours 
possess a certain malignity—Now 
mark this I beg—‘ Yes, ‘have a 
certain malignity caused by the sharp- 
ness of the humours engendered in the 
concavity of the diaphragm ;—it hap- 
pens I say that these vapours, 
ossalandus,nequeis,nequer, potarinum, 
quipsa, milus. There is the reason of 
your daughter being mute.” 

Geronte—Nothing can be better 
explained. One thing alone puzzles 
me, that is the positions of the heart 
and the liver. You appear to put 
them out of their places. Is not the 
heart on the left side, and the liver 
on the right ? 

Sganarelle.—True ; it was so for- 
merly, but we have changed all that. 
We practice physic in an entirely new 
style. 
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Geronte was the more easily imposed 
on, as some fifteen years before, in the 
dissection of a criminal, the liver was 
found to be on the left side where the 
spleen ought to have been, and this 
last on the right. The heart had also 
inclined to the right, and there were 
several other irregularities in the 
interior, which greatly astonished the 
faculty of the day. 

Sganarelle being pressed to prescribe 
for the invalid, ordered her to bed 
and to take abundance of bread soaked 
in wine. Being questioned on the 
virtues of these viands he answered 
that there was a sympathetic virtue in 
their union which caused speech. 
‘Parrots,’ he observed ‘get nothing 
else till they acquire language.’ 

Leander disguises himself as an 
apothecary, and the patient, and 
doctor, and apothecary coming to an 
understanding, she not only recovers 
speech but gets permission to espouse 
her lover. 

It is difficult when merely reading 
this play to refrain from uninterrupted 
laughter. What must have been the 
effect on Moliere’s laughter-loving 
audience on witnessing its perfect 
embodiment by himself and his well 
practised company? Itis strangethat 
it is not more frequently seen as an 
afterpiece on our own theatres. 

We must here pause, having noticed 
scarcely half of our great dramatist’s 
literary labours. Had his relations 
with the rival houses and his Ridicu- 
lous Marquises, and his cream-tart 
dukes, and the much loved partner of 
his fate, been of a more agreeable 
character, his life would have been 
one scene of felicity and gratified self- 
complacency. But he had his suf- 
ferings, and he bore them likea man. 
He would occasionally give utterance 
to them in his dramas, but among 
his friends he pressed down his sor- 
row with a strong hand. He exem- 

\lified that conduct recommended by 
bis friend, La Fontaine,—. 

“‘Reproche est pour le fat, complainte est 

pour le sot; 
L’honnéte homme trompé s’eloigne et 
ne dit mot.” 


* Shoulder blade, 








